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Report on General Education, Superior, Secondary, and Primary, in 
France. By the Rev. H. L. Jonss, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Communicated by the Statistical Society of 
Manchester. 


Tux state of general education in France, like the condition of the political 
and social systems of that country, is so different from what exists in 
England, that a comparison between the two kingdoms in this respect is 
difficult to be drawn. In France the spirit of the nation is democratic in the 
highest degree, the forms of the charter or constitution are monarchical, 
and yet the actual administrative government of the country is an 
almost unmixed military despotism, arbitrary and nearly irresponsible. 
In the same way the spirit of the educational system is one of perfect 
openness and equality, and yet it is under the direct and absolute control 
ot a practically irresponsible functionary, who wields the staff of Grand 
Master of the University with unchecked authority in virtue of his 
functions as Minister of Public Instruction. The aristocratic and 
clerical elements of educational institutions have totally disappeared, in 
the same way as they have arrived at virtual nullity in the system of the 
state ; the old institutions and forms of proceeding, as far as education 
is concerned, have all been swept away and remodelled, and all the 
various universities and colleges of the country have been united into 
one uniform system.* The general plan of education in France is one 
of essentially a lay nature, a separate branch of it being reserved for 
ecclesiastics, another for military, and a third for naval pupils; eccle- 
siastics have as little as possible to do with what is termed the 
** University,”’ not merely because they are not encouraged, but because 
they dislike it; and there is a perfect absence in the system of all re- 
ligious distinctions. The main faults of the system are that it is too 
uniform, and not sufficiently well adapted to the wants of the nation, 
from its not paying sufficient regard to local interests and local ideas ; 
that the different branches of French society, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military, are not enough amalgamated ; and that it is too much under 
the control of the Government for its superior officers ever to act with 
spirit and independence. On the other hand it is so far in harmony 
with the condition of French society that it gives a certain degree of 
education, and that too of considerable value, to all who like to apply 
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for it, on cheap and favourable terms; that it places education’ of 
various degrees within the reach of almost all who are likely to profit 
by it; and that by the despotic administration of its democratic con- 
stitution it is suited to the anomalous condition of the nation in general. 

Whether superior education be carried to a higher pitch in France 
under the present system than it would have been under the old plan, 
had that plan continued to exist to the present day, is equally pro- 
blematical with the question whether the French nation is now better 
governed than it would have been had the ancien regime been allowed to 
exist, and to modify itself according to the increased intelligence of 
later times. The fact, however, is, that the system works tolerably well 
in most points, and in some is productive beyond dispute of the most 
advantageous results; another point equally certain is, that it is highly 
approved of by the people for whom it is intended, and that by the 
majority of the French nation it is considered to have reached the 
utmost limits of perfection. Notwithstanding this excusable prejudice 
of national partiality, the system, especially the upper and the lower 
portions of it, is receiving improvements every day; and, should 
greater liberty of action be given to the various members of it at any 
future period, it may be expected to produce much more beneficial 
results. 

The general system of education is briefly this. All the educational 
establishments of the country for civilians are formed into one united 
body called the University, under the supreme control of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. This University consists of several academies, 
established in the capital and the principal cities of France, each com- 
prising one or more of the learned Faculties, or else a commission of 
Examination in Letters. In all the chief towns and considerable 
places of the departments (including the capital) there are established 
colleges, either royal or communal, (according as they are supported by 
the state or by the municipal authorities,) under the administrative 
direction of the academy within the jurisdiction of which they happen 
to be situated; in each department there are either instttutions or 
pensions subordinate to the colleges; and for every department in 
France there is a system of primary or parochial instruction more or less 
extensively organized. The academies and their faculties come within 
the definition of establishments of superior instruction; the colleges, 
instilutzons, and pensions compose the class of secondary instruction ; 
and the normal, primary, and infant schools, are included in the class of 
primary establishments. 

The total number of academies in France is 27; of faculties 40, viz. 
6 of Roman Catholic Theology; 1 of Lutheran Theology; 1 of Cal- 
vinistic Theology; 9 of Law; 3 of Medicine; 10 of Sciences; and 10 
of Letters; of Secondary Schools of Medicine 18; of Commissions of 
Examination for the Baccalaureate in Letters 17; of Royal Colleges 
44; of Communal Colleges 312; of Private Colleges (at Paris) 2; of 
Institutions 106; and of Pensions 991. The total number of function- 
aries of all classes in the University, (not including the teachers in 
primary schools, nor any females,) is rather under 6,000. There are no 
exact published returns of the numbers of students and pupils. 

The Budget of the Minister of Public Instruction for 1842 is as 
follows :— 
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Budget of the Minister of Public Instruction for 1842, voted by the 


Chamber of Deputies in May 1841. 


Chapters. £. 
I. Salaries of Central Administration ; . « 16,240 
II. Other Expenses, ditto : A 2 : 4,624 
III. Royal Council and Inspectors General ° ; , 3 720 
1V. General Service. . : : ° : s. dosage 
“V. Academic Administration ° 4 . ° ; os ,436 
_ VI. Inspection of Primary Schools . : ° , ero 000 
VII. Superior Instruction : . : ° - 110,666 
VIII. Secondary Instruction.* . ° 79, 720 
IX. Primary Instruction (from general funds of the Budget) ihe , 000 

X. Ditto (according to the sums yoted Py the Municipal 
Councils.) . « 157,200 
XI. Ditto (granted on the Special Funds for No ormal Schools. Jaw 14,000 
XII. The Institute. : . : ° 23° , 480 
XIII. The Collége de France . 6 5481 
XIV. The Museum of Natural History in the ‘Garden of Plants, 

Paris : ° A - . 19,218 
XV. Bureau des Longitudes : ° ° : : : 4,870 
XVI. Bibliothéque Royale é ; : z ‘ 11,440 
XVII. Ditto Extraordinary Credit 4 s é 4,200 
XVIII. Salaries of Persons employed in Public Libraries : : 6, 689 
XIX. Various Establishments . . 5 ° ° . ° 4,704 
XX. Subscriptions. : : ° : . : 6. 000 
XXI. Encouragements to Learned Men A : : ° . 10, 800 
XXII. Publication of Documents on National History . ° . 6,000 
XXIII. Addition to Pensions . ° : fs : : «bata 00 
Total . 5 £631,226 


Mimster of Public Instruction.—This officer is one of the principal 
functionaries of the French Government. He is, ex officio, Grand Master 
of the University, that is to say, chief of all educational establishments 
whatever in France; and he has in his appointment the nomination to 
all the principal posts connected with public imstruction throughout the 
country. He has also supreme control over the courses of studies, and 
the subjects of them to be pursued in all colleges, schools, and faculties 
whatsoever; and he decides, as a last resort, upon all appeals from the 
jurisdiction of inferior authorities. He is assisted by a royal council of 
public instruction, comprising eight members, of which he is himself 
the president or chairman, and he consults this council on all acts con- 
nected with the administration of the University. Besides the persons 
employed in his ministerial department he is assisted by three com- 
mittees ; viz. the Committee of History, Charters, and Moral and Political 
Sciences; the Historical Committee of Sciences; and the Historical 

_ Committee of Arts and Monuments. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has a separate chapter of the general budget of the state to himself, 
and pays the salaries of the various functionaries and officers under his 
authority. All the libraries and the literary and scientific societies in 
_ the kingdom are under his contro]; as likewise the Schoo! of Charters 
attached to the Royal Library of Paris. 
s folios: administrative organization of this minister’s department is as 
 Tollows :— 


4 * This is independent of the sums paid by the communes for the support of com- 
s. pana colleges. 
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(a) The Secretariat ; consisting of a chief secretary: a bureau of registration for 
the reception, preparation, &c., of correspondence and documents; a bureau of 
proceedings and archives: and a librarian. 

(4) 1st Division, for the superintendence of the persons engaged in establish- 
ments connected with the university, and for the administration of the same. It 
is under a director, and comprises two sections. The first section includes all 
establishments of superior and secondary instruction, and is divided into—a Bureau 
of Academic Appeals, which is for the nomination of academic functionaries, the 
regulation of their salaries, &c.; the allotment of bursarships, &c.: a Bureau of 
Faculties for the nomination of professors of faculties and secondary schools of 
medicine; the regulation of their salaries, &c., the subjects of lectures, &c.: and 
the Bureau of Colleges for the nomination of functionaries, professors, &c., in the 
same; the regulation of their salaries, course of lectures, &c. The second section 
includes all establishments of primary instruction, and is divided into—a Bureau 
for the nomination and control of all functionaries, teachers, &c.; and a Bureau 
for regulating salaries, aids, and expenses of all kinds connected with primary 
schools, &c. 

(c) 2nd Division, for the superintendence of scientific and literary institutions. 
This comprises—a Bureau of Public Libraries, for superintending those of Paris and 
the departments, literary and scientific subscriptions and aids, literary and scientific 
commissions, &c.; a Bureau of Learned Societies, superintending the institute of 
France, the garden of plants, collége de France, school of oriental languages, 
school of charters, course of archeological lectures, British foundations, bureau 
des iongitudes, observatories of Marseilles and Toulouse, medical affairs, &c.; 
and a Bureau of Historical Operations, directing the search for and publication of 
inedited documents concerning the history of France, the historical, scientific, and 
monumental committees, &c. 

(d) 3rd Division, for the control of all matters relating to the payment of 
salaries, the keeping of the general accounts of the department, and the settle- 
ment of all matters in contention. It comprises—a Bureau of Central Documents, 
which draws out all warrants of payment, forms the general estimate for the 
budget, and verifies general expenses ; a Bureau of Accounts for Academies, which 
regulates the payment of salaries to academical functionaries, fees paid to the 
academies, matters of contention, &c. ; anda Bureau of Accounts for Royal Colleges 
performing the same functions for all persons connected with those establish- 
ments. 


The appointments of all persons employed in public instruction are 
either made directly by the minister himself or are obliged to receive his 
sanction in order to be valid; and in the same way they are either re- 
movable from their offices by him, or the decrees for their removal 
require his sanction. ‘The nomination to scientific societies, committees, 
&c., under the minister’s control, are either made directly by himself or 
require his sanction, and, in some cases, as that of the Institute, require 
the royal approbation. 

The powers of the Minister of Public Instruction, as will have been 
seen, are very extensive, and indeed almost unlimited, since he is subject 
to no supreme control, except that of the Sovereign and the Legislature, 
and to no inspection except that of the Royal Council of Public In- 
struction. His parliamentary duties consist, besides the general political 
business of the Cabinet, in bringing forward all Government bills con- 
nected with public instruction, scientific and literary subjects, &c., in 
carrying them through their several stages in both Chambers: and the 
personages chosen for this post in the Cabinet are almost always such as 
have distinguished themselves in the literary or scientific world. The most 
eminent Minister of Public Instruction of late days has been M. Guizot, 
who gave an extraordinary impulse to all the establishments under his 
control, originated many most important reforms and improvements, and 
founded numerous establishments, such as the three committees mentioned 
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above, (he was the originator of the plan, which was carried into effect 
by M. de Salvandy, his successor,) besides making various regulations 
of considerable value. M. Cousin also filled this office with much dis- 
tinction, and, during the short period he remained in the Government, 
made many important changes in the faculties of law and medicine. The 
present minister is M. Villemain, who has continued the same system as 
his predecessors, and who, like them, is inclined to enfranchise all schools 
from being forced to comply with the one uniform system of instruction 
which is now made compulsory for all France. 


ACADEMIES. 


The different academies in the provincial towns of France have all 
for their type and model that of Paris: they are formed on an analogous 
plan, and their rules of lecturing, of examining, and of conferring de- 
grees are, ceterts paribus, the same. In general they are sufficiently 
well adapted to the importance and the interests of their respective 
localities, though there are some instances in which an augmentation 
would be highly desirable; and they are likely to receive an increase 
both of endowment and influence according as the nation becomes 
more and more enlightened, and more wealthy by the continuance of a 
period of peace and prosperity. There is no need to enter into any 
specifications of the modes of procedure adopted in these institutions, 
since they vary but little from what is practised in the metropolis: all 
that is essential to be observed is that they are on a smaller scale, and 
that the number of students who attend the lectures of their professors 
is much inferior to that of the students who throng round the chairs of 
the Sorbonne, or the Collége de France. Although, however, the 
academies are proportioned in the number of their faculties and of their 
chairs to the literary and scientific importance of the districts in which 
they are situated, the professors who belong to them are all of first-rate 
merit, being selected, according to the excellent system which has been 
of late years adopted, from the most distinguished men of the country ; 
and thus, the lectures delivered in a provincial academy are by no means 
inferior to those of which the metropolis itself can boast. For some time 
a love of literature and science has been fast gaining ground in France, 
and it has been found necessary to establish new faculties in several of 
the great commercial cities. Thus at Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, Rennes, 
and Toulouse, faculties of sciences and letters have been founded ; and, 
judging from the eagerness with which the courses of lectures are fol- 
lowed, have been productive of the best results. At Lyons, in par- 
ticular, the second city in the kingdom both for population and wealth, 
the lectures of some of the more popular of the professors, such as the 
Professor of History and the Professor of Modern Literature, have been 
so much followed that the largest rooms appropriated to the Faculty of 
Letters have been insufficient to contain the audiences, and the apart- 
ments of the town-hall have had to be lent for the purpose. A similar 
result has been witnessed at Bordeaux, where, at one time, the crowds 
which beset the doors of the lecture rooms were so large and so eager, 
that the interference of the police was required to maintain order. In 
all cases the provincial academies serve as centres of intelligence and 


civilization, and they confer the most solid benefits on the localities 
in which they are established, 
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The principal academy of France, after that of Paris, is perhaps 
Strasburg, where the Germanic element prevailing over the French has 
given a certain gravity and dignity to the academy which other and 
newer institutions have not yet attained. Strasburg has faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, letters, and sciences, and numbers among 
its professors some of the most distinguished men im France. The 
faculty of theology is Protestant, of the confession of Augsburg, or 
Lutheran; and is, together with the faculties of law and medicine, 
held in high repute. ‘The most celebrated medical faculty in France, 
after that of Paris, is the faculty of Montpellier, and two other faculties 
of sciences and letters flourish in the same city. Poitiers has the faculty 
of law, which is the most frequented after that of the capital ; but it has 
only asecondary school of medicine, and no other faculties are yet founded 
in its academy. The academies of Caen, Toulouse, Rennes, Lyons, 
and Bordeaux, are about equal in rank and reputation ; that of ‘Toulouse 
possesses two faculties of theology, one for Roman Catholics at ‘Toulouse 
itself, the other for Calvinists at Montauban. In all these academies 
the lectures are perfectly open and gratuitous, those only in medicine 
and law requiring a few formalities and some very inconsiderable fees 
from students who intend to graduate. The professors are all paid by 
Government, are totally independent of their auditories, and are not 
subject to any restrictions whatever (except in the theological faculties) 
as to religious opinions. The value of their appointments is not yet 
reduced to an uniform scale, though the Government is anxious to effect 
this object: but in the newly-founded faculties the chairs are endowed 
handsomely, in comparison with the usual incomes of French men of 
letters; and to single out Bordeaux as an example, the salaries are about 
4,000 francs (160.) a-year. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


An important project of law for the regulation of secondary instrtction 
was presented to the Chamber of Deputies on the 10th of March, 1841, 
by M. Villemain, minister of public instruction ; but, from the press of 
other sessional business, it was not passed into a law before the breaking 
up of the Chambers. _ Little doubt exists of its being passed during 
the session of 1842. From the preamble of this Bill several valuable 
facts concerning the statistical condition of this branch of public 
education may be deduced; we subjoin some of the most remarkable. 
The minister notices an objection raised to the actual system of 
instruction, that it is too classical, and forms too many ‘‘ dem2-savants,”’ 
turning out into the world too many young men who are rendered 
by it unfit for the station of life in which they are born, and yet 
unable to obtain sufficient occupation and maintenance in a higher grade. 
He denies, on statistical grounds, that this objection is valid, and 
says,—“ Let an account be taken of the professions and public occupa- 
tions which require or presuppose a select fund of knowledge, and a real 
degree of intellectual cultivation, I am convinced that, from our public 
schools, our private schools, and our circles of domestic education, there 
is hardly sent forth each year a sufficient number of candidates to insure 
the methodic and regular recruitment of society in all its elective or 
delegated functions, in all the liberal professions, m all the higher 
branches of industry, which form, so to speak, the civil staff of the 
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country. Classical instruction, in fact, results in, and is to be estimated 
by, the baccalaureate in letters. Now, the exact number of bachelors 
admitted during the last 12 years gives an average of 3,248 per annum ; 
and, on the other hand, the total number of social positions to be filled 
in the magistracy, superior administration, the bar, and the learned 
professions, exceeds 60,000. A comparison of these numbers shows 
that, if the probable duration of life be taken into account, the actual 
results of secondary instruction are far from being too great, and that 
they are not even yet in a proportion to meet the regular and successive 
demands of the country.” 

Religious instruction of pupils destined to enter the Roman Catholic 
church does not come entirely under the control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction; it belongs to the departrnent of the Munister of 
Justice and Public Worship. It is, nevertheless, to be made partially 
subject to the action of the proposed law, inasmuch as certain degrees in 
different faculties and proofs of capacity will be required from the 
various professors and teachers engaged in this branch. This division 
of public instruction is carried on in ecclesiastical seriinaries, one or 
more of which exist in each diocese, and under the special control and 
direction of the bishop. In the grands séminaires, (there are two 
Classes of such establishments,—large seminaries and small seminaries,— 
the former being supplied from the latter,) the total number of pupils in 
1837 amounted to 7,888; in 1838 to 7,402 ; in 1839 to 6,974; and in 
1840 to about 7,500; giving a yearly average of 7,441. ‘The pupils re- 
main in these seminaries three years, so that, to keep this number up, 
there must be an annual supply sent to the great from the little semi- 
naries of 2,480 pupils; and, as the pupils remain in the little seminaries, 
or sécondary ecclesiastical schools, from seven to eight years, it is evident 
that this supposes a total number of pupils in the latter class of schools 
amounting to an annual average of 17,300 to 19,800 pupils. This 
number, added to that reported in the great seminaries, forms a body of 
25,000 to 27,000 young men coustantly in the coursé of regular educa- 
tion for the supply of clergymen to the French Catholic church. 

The number of communal colleges has decreased since 1836, whei it 
amounted to 323: the present number being 312. This arises not wholly 
from the extinction of such colleges, but from their conversion from 
communal! into royal colleges. The total number of pupils in communal 
colleges is now about 26,000. 

‘The number of “ Institwitons’’ in France is 106, containing 9,420 
pupils; and the number of ‘* Pensions” 991, containing 24,691 ; or the 
total number of these schools, taken jointly, is 1,097, and of their pupils, 
34,111. 

According to the existing law, framed principally in the time of 
Napoleon, no instetutions or pensions, or other scholastic establishments, 
can be formed in France (for the instruction of French children) without 
being subjected to the law affecting the University of France. By the 
terms of this law, the authorization of the Grand Master of the University 
(the Minister of Public Instruction) must be obtained before any such 
establishment can be setup. The head master of an institution must be 
a bachelor in sciences at least, and the master of a pension a bachelor in 
letters at least, while the under masters must produce certain certificates 
of capacity. All the pupils in these establishments are obliged to follow 
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the courses of lectures in the royal or communal colleges of the towns 
where they exist, or at all events to pay the regular fees for such attend- 
ance ; and without producing certificates of having so done, or of having 
received competent education at home, no one can be admitted to the 
examination of the baccalaureate in Jetters in any academy, According 
to the law proposed by M. Villemain, several important changes are*to 
be introduced into the system of regulations ; and, as there is little doubt 
of its speedily being enacted, we subjoin an abstract of its most essential 
provisions, as giving a general idea of what the legal system of secondary 
instruction in France will be. 

Secondary instruction is defined as including moral and religious 
instruction, the study of ancient and modern languages, philosophy, 
history, geography, and mathematical and physical sciences, serving as 
a preparation for the examinations for the baccalaureate in letters, the 
baccalaureate in sciences, or for admission into special schools. The 
establishments for secondary instruction are either private or public. 
The private establishments are either Jnsittuttcons in which all the 
branches of secondary instruction are taught, or Pensions, in which 
part only aretaught. Every French male subject, aged twenty-five years 
at least, not incapacitated by the terms of the law on primary education, 
may form a private establishment of secondary instruction, on depositing 
the following documents in the hands of the rector of the academy 
within the jurisdiction of which he proposes to fix himself, viz., a certifi- 
cate of good conduct during the preceding three years from the mayor 
and three municipal councillors of his commune; the diplomas of 
academic degrees, and certificates of capacity specified below ; the regu- 
lations and plan of studies to be observed in the establishment, (this 
document to be deposited annually); and the plan of the buildings of 
the establishment. On these documents being duly approved and regis- 
tered by the academic authorities, they are to be returned to the depositor 
within two months at latest, and the establishment may then be opened. 

At the seat of each academy there is to be formed a jury of examina- 
tion for the candidates who wish to obtain certificates of capacity for 
secondary instruction. This jury is to consist of the Rector of the 
Academy, as president; the Procurator-general of the Royal Court, or 
the King’s procurator of the Civil Tribunal; the mayor; a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction on 
the nomination of the bishop of the diocese; a minister of each of the 
other persuasions recognized by the state, (Lutheran, Calvinist, and 
Jewish,) appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction on the nomina- 
tion of the consistorial authority, with this reservation that the Roman 
Catholic and other ministers shall only take part in the examinations 
of the candidates which belong to their own persuasions; the head of a 
private establishment of secondary instruction, chosen by the Minister ; 
and four other members chosen by the Minister from among the pro- 
fessors of the academy, the magistrates, or the notable citizens of the 
district under the jurisdiction of the academy. 

Every candidate, in order to be allowed to present himself before this 
jury, must be a Frenchman, aged twenty-one years at least; a bachelor in 
letters at least, if a candidate for the diploma of a master of a penszon ; 
or a bachelor in sciences, (which presupposes the baccalaureate in letters, ) 
or a licentiate in letters at least, if a candidate for the diploma of a 
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master of an institution. No candidate rejected at an examination by 
this jury can be admitted to a new examination within the space of one 
year, and no one can again present himself after three rejections. The 
examinations are to be conducted in public. No person can be admitted 
as master or usher in any private establishment of secondary instruction 
without producing the certificate of good conduct specified above, nor 
without being bachelor in letters at least, and bachelor in mathematical 
and physical sciences at least for the upper classes. 

All obligations imposed on the heads of tnstztutions and pensions to 
send their pupils to the courses of lectures of royal or communal col- 
leges are suppressed, as is also the obligation of presenting certificates 
of university or domestic studies for admissibility to the examinations 
for the baccalaureate in letters. The provisions of this law are en- 
forced by certain fines and penalties specified in it ; and they are to be 
applicable to all secondary ecclesiastical schools after five years from the 
date of promulgation. Out of the total number of pupils in such ecclesi- 
astical schools the minister may grant dispensations of payment of all 
university fees to 20,000. 

With regard to the public establishments of secondary instruction, the 
following stipulations are made :—The number of royal colleges is to be 
increased until there shall be at least one in each department; the towns 
are to contribute a fixed fund towards the repairs of the buildings of all 
colleges, royal or communal; to found a certain number of bursarships 
in case of the college being a royal one; and to secure the salaries of 
the principal and professors for five years at least, in case of the college 
being a communal one. Communal colleges are defined as being of 
two classes: the first including those in which the pupils receive in- 
struction analogous to that of a royal college; and the second, in- 
cluding those in which only part of this instruction is given. In 
communal colleges of the first class, the professors must have the same 
academic degrees as the professors of royal colleges; in communal 
colleges of the second order there must be at least four professors gradu- 
ates, including the principal. The teaching of ancient languages is not 
obligatory in colleges of the second class; and cannot, even when it is 
admitted, advance beyond that of the class of grammar in other colleges. 
To every communal college there must be a gratuitous administrative 
council, comprising the mayor of the town as president, and from five to 
seven members of the municipal council, or notable inhabitants of the 
town, selected by the Minister of Public Instruction. In all communal 
colleges of the first class the salary of each professor of philosophy, 
rhetoric, special mathematics, and physics, as well as of the almoner, 
must be 1,800 francs (‘72/.) per annum at Jeast; and that of any other 
professor in communal colleges of either class must be 1,200 francs 
(48/.) per annum at least. 

The Ecole Normale is so essential an institution in the system of 
secondary instruction, that a slight account of its organization is neces- 
sary. It consists of a Director General, a Director of Studies, a Sur- 
veillant General, 2 Maitres Surveillants, atid 34 Maitres de Conferences, 
or professors, viz. ;— 

Section of Letters, first year, 5; viz., Greek, Latin, French, Ancient 
History and Antiquities, Philosophy: second year, 6; viz., History of 
Greek Literature, History of French Literature, History of Mediaeval 
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and Modern Literature, History of Philosophy, Grammar ; third year, 
for superior classes, 5, viz., Greek, Latin, French, History, Philosophy. 

Section of Sciences, first year, 4; viz., Applied Analysis and Descrip- 
tive Geometry, Differential Calculus, Chemistry, Drawing: second 
year, 4; viz., Botany and Mineralogy, Physics, Mechanics, Drawing : 
third year, 10; viz., Geology, Zoology, Comparative Auiatomy and 
Physiology, Chemical Manipulations and Analyses, Physical Manipu- 
lations and construction of ifstruments, compl2ment of studies and 
exercises to prepare for the concours d’ Agregation, Astronomy, Calculus 
of Probabilities, Drawing, general and adjunct preparators. 

The total number of pupils is 88, of whom 51 are in the section of 
letters, and 37 in that of sciences. 

Of the former there are in the first year 24, viz. whole bursars 7, 
half ditto 17. In the second year 20, viz., whole bursars 7, half ditto 8 ; 
Division of Grammar, half bursars5. In the third year 7, viz., superior 
Classes of Letters, whole bursars 2; History, whole bursars 2; Philo- 
sophy, whole bursars 3. 

Of the 37 in the section of sciences, there are in the first year 18, 
viz., whole bursars 8, half ditto 10. In the second year 12; viz., whole 
bursars 6, half ditto 6. In the third year 7, viz., Mathematical Sciences, 
whole bursars 4; Physical and Natural Sciences, whole bursars 2, 
half ditto 1. 

This establishment is placed under the immediate authority of the 
Minister and Royal Council of Public Instruction. It is destined for” 
the special education of persons who wish to become professors in the 
Colleges of the University; and the pupils, who are admitted only 
after a severe preliminary examination, are classed either as whole 
bursars, or as half bursars, according to the rank they obtain in the 
admission list by order of merit. The principal conditions of admission 
are as follows:—Ist. That the age of the candidates shall not be less 
than 17 years, nor more than 23, complete on the Ist of July, in the 
year in which they present themselves. 2undly. That they shall have 
terminated their studies, up to the class of philosophy inclusively, in a 
royal college, or in a communal college de plein exercice: producing 
at the same time, satisfactory testimonials of morality, good conduct, 
&c., from such college: and 3rdly. That they shall have taken the 
degree of Bachelor in Letters, if they are candidates for the section 
of letters, or that of Bachelor of Sciences, if candidates for the section 
of sciences; presenting at the same time the diplomas of graduation, 
with the legal authorization of their parents or guardians, to undertake an 
engagement of ten years duration in the department of public instruction. 
A register of inscription, for the names of candidates, is open in every 
academy of the kingdom, from the 16th of June to the 15th of July 
each year; and the preliminary examination takes place in each 
academy, from the 4th to the 10th of August in each year. The ex- 
amination consists, for the section of letters, of written compositions on 
all the parts of rhetoric and philosophy, and of interrogations on the 
different objects of instruction in those classes, as well asin those of his- 
tory and the humanities; for the section of sciences, of compositions 
in mathematics and physics, together with a French dissertation, a Latin 
translation, and corresponding interrogations. The pupils thus declared 
admissable, are obliged, within the first ten days after their arrival at 
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the school, to undergo before the professors of the establishment a defi- 
nitive examination, the result of which, compared with the previous 
examination, determines whether they are to be finally admitted or not. 
The courses of lectures commence on the 16th of October in each year, 
and last till the middle of August; the total duration of residence for 
the pupils is three years. Independently of the lectures (or conferences as 
they are termed) given within the establishment, the pupils attend the 
public courses of lectures at the Collége de France, the Faculties of 
Sciences and Letters, the Garden of Plants, &c. The school is established 
in the ancient Collége du Plessis, No. 115 Rue St. Jacques; but a new 
and more considerable building is about to be erected, to the south of 
the Pantheon, in the Rue d’Ulm. | : 

To return to the general subject of Secondary Instruction: the ap- 
pointments of professors in the royal colleges are made exclusively from 
the list of Professeurs Agrégés, or Associated Professors; and no one 
whose name does not appear on this list can recéive such an appointment. 
A general examination is opened évery year in Paris for candidates from 
all parts of France, in the several classes for which the professorships 
are destined; and is conducted with extreme severity. It lasts a con- 
siderable time, several weeks in each class, and is conducted by the 
most eminent men connected with the University of France. A con- 
siderable proportion of the candidates are rejected, and the general list 
may be considered as comprising the most efficient names among the 
literary and scientific world. According as vacancies occur, the pro- 
fessors are selected out of this list of agrégés according to seniority, 
though no one is forced to accept a professorship contrary to his inch- 
nation without forfeiting his right of future nomination. There are 
about 500 agrégés of all classes, and a large proportion of them are 
either doctors or licentiates in their respective faculties, or are pupils 
of the Ecole Normale, or else have held professorships in communal 
colleges. The examination for the candidates is equivalent to the exami- 
nation for fellowships in the larger colleges of British Universities; and, 
though the agrégds receive no salaries as such, they may be considered 
as representing the fellows of the French University, since they cannot 
avoid succeeding to the professorships according as they fall vacant.* 
The professors of communal colleges are chosen either from the pupils 
of the Ecole Normale or from the graduates of the different academical 
faculties throughout France ; and in general both for this class, as well 
as certainly for the class of professors in royal colleges, the selection of 
the Minister of Public Instruction is made according to academical 
merit. 

None of the appointments of professorships in either class of colleges 
would be considered valuable in England ; but, compared with the 
general pay of public functionaries of all kinds in France, the remune- 
ration of the professors is adequately large. The highest does not exceed 
3,000 francs (120/.) a year, and the lowest is about 1,200 francs (48/.) 
The greatest part of these appointments are for provincial towns, and 
the salaries are sufficient to maintain a single man with respectability. 

* The number of agrégés, who can be admitted in any one year, is limited. In 
1842 the number is fixed as follows:—Classes of philosophy, 5; of mathematical 
Sciences, 5; of physical sciences, 4; of superior letters, 8; of grammar, 8; of 


| history, 5. 
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No limitation as to religious opinions or celibacy are imposed ; and in 
general the professors are able by means of private pupils and literary 
or scientific occupations to add to their incomes. 

For the professorships in the faculties of law and medicine, similar 
examinations of aggregation take place, and, at the time of the superior 
degrees (Licentiates and Doctorates) in those faculties being granted, 
prizes are given to the candidates who most distinguish themselves. In 
the examinations for the professorships the subjects are analogous to, but 
much more difficult than, those for the examination of graduations, and 
they are also more extensive. They consist not only of vzvd voce in- 
terpellations, translations, and original compositions both in French and 
Latin, but also include the delivery of set theses, and the supporting of 
arguments, exactly the same as the scholastic exercises for degrees in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; only with this exception, 
that they are maintained with much more vigour in Paris, and that an 
act kept in presence of a professor and the graduates of a faculty in the 
Academy of Paris is still, as of old, a matter of serious importance. 

To give an idea of what an examination of aggregation or Concours 
d’ Agrégation is, (the list of subjects for 1841 will be found below) the 
following abstract is subjoined of the report from the Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters in the Academy of Paris* to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, dated October 3, 1840. It states that three places of 
Agrégés in the section of Ancient and Modern Literature having become 
vacant, the Faculty of Letters met at the Sorbonne on the 15th Sep- 
tember, under himself as Dean. The judges were (besides the Dean) 
M. Alexandre, Inspector General of Studies; M. Fauriel, Member of 
the Institute and Professor of Foreign Literature in the Academy of 
Paris; M. Patin, Professor of Latin Poetry in the same faculty ; and 
M. Ampeére, Professor of French Literature in the Collége de France. 
Eight doctors in letters had inscribed their names as candidates, but 
only seven presented themselves; and of these, another was obliged to 
abandon the examination after some time from fatigue; the other six 
persevered to the end. The examination lasted almost without inter- 
ruption every day from 10 to 5 o’clock from the 16th of September to 
the Ist of October inclusive, and the result was proclaimed at 11 o’clock 
on the morning of the 2nd. The Dean reminds the Minister that 
according to the regulations he had laid down, the texts from Greek, 
Latin, and French authors, upon which the candidates were to discuss, 
and which they were to explain, as well as the subjects of Foreign 
Literature, were prescribed in a precise manner and previously specified ; 
but that the two subjects of written composition, (one in Latin, the other 
in French,) and the subjects of the two Epreuves orales, or vivd voce 
discourses, which had to be made, one after a day’s preparation, the 
other after only an hour’s preparation, were left to the selection of the 
judges. Each of these vivd voce discourses was to last an hour and a 
half, and the candidates had to develope, as the Dean observes, the 
most fertile as well as the most arid questions of ancient and modern 
literature, which the drawing of them by lott might designate; “‘ from 
the monuments of ancient eloquence to the humble labours of the Greek 

* M. Leclerc. 


+ For an explanation of this system see the Paper on the Academy of Paris, 
referred to in a previous note. 
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and Latin scholiasts; from the plan of a complete course of French 
poetry down to the rules of the art of translation.” The Dean then 
proceeds to remark, that three candidates out of the seven who began, 
soon showed their superiority and maintained it to the end; and the 
first candidate of the three above mentioned (Dr. Ozanam) showed, 
besides his extensive knowledge of the ancient languages, that he was 
master of the four modern languages indicated in the programme ; viz. 
Italian, Spanish, German, and English. The Dean then gives a 
notice of the examination of each of the six candidates, paying the 
compliments which they appear all to have deserved. He then declares 
the first three, (Dr. Ozanam, Professor of Commercial Law in the 
Faculty of Law at Lyons; Dr. Egger, Supplementary Examiner or 
réepehiteur at the Ecole Normale; and Dr. Berger, Supplementary 
Professor of Latin Literature, in the Faculty of Letters, at Caen,) to be 
worthy of recommendations as candidates for the vacant places of 
agreges. He further recommends to the notice of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Demogest, (the fourth candidate in order of 
merit,) Professor of Rhetoric in the Royal College at Lyons. No re- 
commendation is added to the compliments already paid to the last two 
of the six candidates. The Dean further adds, that the examination 
having taken place in the month of September, when the professors of 
several provincial faculties and colleges had profited by the annual 
vacation to visit the capital, the hall of the Faculty of Letters, in which 
the public examination took place, was hardly spacious enough to 
contain the crowd of professors and graduates who attended the whole 
of the examinations each day. On this report being presented to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, he immediately issued a decree for 
admitting the first three candidates into the list of agrégeés. 


List of Subjects for the Examination of Associated Professors, 
for 1841. 


(Concours des Agrégés.) 


(1.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of Grammar and superior 
classes of Letters. 
(a.) Classes of Grammar. 


( Greek.) 

The Philippic Orations.—The Archidamas of Isocrates—Lucian’s Eulogium of 
Demosthenes. — Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenes. — Xenophon’s Anabasis.— 
Tliad, vith Book. —Odyssey, xx1vth Book.— The Dioscuri of Theocritus.— 
Herodotus, vth and vith Books, 


1 (Latin.) 

The Episodes of the first three Georgics, and the whole of the fourth Georgic.— 
Cicero de Senectute, de Amicitid, Somnium Scipionis, and Paradoxa.—Sallust, 
The Jugurthine War, and the two Epistles De Ordinanda Republica.—Ovid, 
the first two books of the Fasti.—Quintus Curtius, Books vit and 1x.—Cwsar, 
first two books of the Gallic war.—Livy, the Preface and the First Book. 


(b.) Superior Classes of Letters. 


( Greek.) 

The Nemean Odes of Pindar.—The Choephore of Aischylus.—The Electra of 
Euripides.—The Plutus of Aristophanes.—The Oration on the Parapresbeia of 
Demosthenes. — Dinarchus on Demosthenes, — Thucydides, First Book,— 
Aristotle, Third Book of the Rhetoric, 
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( Latin.) 

Horace, Epistles. — Plautus’s Penulus.—Lucretius, Book 5.—Persius, Satires ; 
and the Satire of Sulpirie. —Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, Books 1 and 2. —Pliny’ 8 
Letters, Books 1, 2, 3, and 4.—Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius, the first 50.— 
Cicero, de Oratore. —Tacitus, Germany. 


(1I.) For Candidates for Professorships in the superior classes of Letters. — 

Oral Examination. 

1. To give an analytical account of the Rhetoric of Aristotle ; and to extract the 
9, Bpeeents applicable to eloquence and composition in modern times. 

. To compare the Choephore of ZEschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the 
Seotra of Euripides. 

3. To analyze the Epistles of Horace with regard to their style, and literary and 
historical details. 

4, To analyze the following Orations of Cicero :—Pro lege Manili; In Catilinam ; 
De lege Agraria; Post reditum in Senatum ; Pro Domo ; De har. Respon.; 
Philipp. 

5. To analyze the epistolary style of the Latins, giving the characteristics of 
pee Seneca, and Pliny. 

. To study the causes of pulpit eloquence in the 17th century, and to compare 
oie, sermons of Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, and Fenelon. 

7. To compare the first part of the Pensées de Pascal: select chapters from La 
Bruyére: select Essays of Nicolle; the Moral Reflections of La Rochefoucault ; 
the Introduction to the Knowledge ‘of the Human Mind; and the Reflections of 
Vauvenargues. 


(III.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of Philosophy. 


From the Republic of Plato. 


- What is the actual object and plan of the Republic ? 

2. Explain and discuss the theory of the ideas: compare the passages of the 
Republic in which this theory is contained with the analogous passages of the 
Phedra, the Phedon, and the Parmenides : explain and estimate the refutation 
of this theory given by Aristotle in his Metaphysics. 

3. Compare together the Republic, the Politics, the Gorgias, and the Laws. 

4, Mention the general judgment given by Aristotle in the Second Book of the 
Politics on the Republic of Plato, and also the criticisms on it in other parts of 
the same work. 

From the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 


1. Give a succinct analysis of each book of the Metaphysics, and discuss the object 
and plan of that work. 

2. Give a detailed analysis of the First Book; and appreciate its character and 
value. . 

3. Ditto, Twelfth Book. 


From the Logie of Aristotle. 
i. Give an analysis of the First Book of the First Analytics; and explain the 


most important terms and formule. 
2. Ditto, Second Book. 


From the Theodicea of Leibnitz. 


Give an account of the doctrine contained in the different writings of Leibnitz 
comprised under this title. 


(1V.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of History. 


1. Give an account of the Paregyric and Panathenatc discourses of Isocrates ; and of 
the Panathenaic discourse of Aristides. Point out the value of these discourses 
as illustrating the history of Athens. 

2. Determine the extent and limits of the Greek invasion of Asia under Alexander, 
and during the first century after his death. Point out the principal results ; 
ne establishment of colonies; and the foundation of towns. 

3. Explain the political organization of the Roman Empire under Augustus, and 
“also under Diocletian. 
4, What changes were introduced into the commercial intercourse of the East and 
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the West, first by the conquests"of Alexander, next by those of the Romans, and 
then by the removal of the seat of Empire to Constantinople ? 


5. Point out the causes of the decline of the Spanish monarchy from the death of 


Charles VY. to the accession of Philip V. 

6. Explain the origin, and point out the principal vicissitudes, of the institution of 
Parliaments in France up to the time of their suppression during the French 
Revolution. 


(V.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of Foreign Languages and 
Literature.” 


(liahan.) 


First Canto of the Inferno of Dante.—The Canzone of Petrarch to Rienzi, Italia 
mia, &e.—Machiavelli, First Book of iTistory of Florence. 


( Spanish.) 
First Book of Don Quijote.—Extracts from the Romancero. 


( German.) 


First Canto of Klopstock’s Messtah.—First Act of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tedl.—Last 
book of Goéthe’s Hermann und Dorothea. 


( English.) 
Last Act of Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar.—First Book of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Table of Studies to be observed in Royal Colleges, and Communal 
Colleges de plein exercice, (or in which the full course of study is 
followed,) as fixed by Decree of August 25, 1840. 


Elementary or Seventh and Lowest Class.—French, and first rudiments of Latin, 
8 lessons a-week. Sacred history, geography, and arithmetic, 2 lessons. 

Siath Class.—French, Latin, and first rudiments of Greek, 9 lessons, (10 lessons 
in the Paris colleges. ) Ancient History, 1 lesson. 

Fifth Class.—F rench, Latin, and Greek, 9 lessons, (10 lessons in Paris.) Ancient 
History, 1 lesson. 

Fourth Class.—Auncient languages, 8 lessons. Living languages, 1 lesson. Roman 
History, 2 lessons. 

Third Class —Ancient languages, 8 lessons. Living languages, 1 lesson. Me- 
dizyal History, 2 lessons. 

Second Class.— Ancient languages, 8 lessons. Living languages, 1 lesson. Modern 
History, 2 lessons. 

Rhetoric Class —French and Ancient languages, 8 lessons, (9 in Paris.) French 
History of France, 2 lessons. 

Philosophy Class, First Year.—Philosophy, 5 lessons. Mathematics, 3 lessons ; 
Elementary ditto, 4 lessons. Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History, 
3 lessons. 

Philesophy Class, Second Year, (highest class.)—Special mathematics, 6 lessons. 
Physics, 3 lessons. Alternate compositions in mathematics and physics, 
1 lesson. 


On the System of Education in the Colleges of France. 


The name of “‘ College’ in France is not of the same import as in Eng- 
land: in the former country it indicates what the colleges of the British 
universities were in former days, when students were received at a much 
younger age than they now are, and when these institutions approached 
nearly to what is now meant by the word public schools, such as those 
of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, &c. The French colleges still receive 
pupils from the age of seven or ‘eight upwards, and their system is there- 
fore necessarily adapted to the education of boys rather than of young 
men. According to the present organization, too, of public mstruction 


* These subjects were for 1840; but they serve te give an idea of the general 
nature of the examinations. 
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in France, the colleges are quite distinct from the academical faculties. 
The major part of them exist in towns where no faculties are established, 
and they are to be considered in every respect in the light of schools. 
In some colleges the boarders are numerous, but in most the number of 
day pupils is more considerable than that of the pupils who reside per- 
manently in the establishment. The college, in nine instances out of 
ten, is for the especial benefit of the town alone in which it is situated, 
and serves as a general public school for the locality. Parents send 
their children there to attend the daily lessons, and the schools send 
their scholars, under the superintendence of ushers, for the same pur- 
pose.* Those pupils who reside in the college are under the personal 
superintendence of the principal and some of the professors or masters 
of studies. The fees, as in those of Paris, vary from 600 francs to 
1,000 francs (24/. to 40/.) per annum for boarders, and amount to only 
20 or 40 francs (16s. to 1/. 12s.) for the day pupils. 

The system of instruction pursued varies greatly according to the 
nature of the locality and the size of the college. In the royal colleges, 
and the communal colleges of the first class, it comprises most of the 
branches of a good education,—literary and scientific; while in some of 
the smaller colleges in remote country towns it extends barely beyond 
the rudiments of a plain French education. In the larger establishments, 
the pupils study the ancient languages to a considerable extent, so much 
so that it is a general complaint in France that too much time is given 
to Latin and Greek, and that the pupils leave their colleges too much 
stored with ancient lore, and not enough with the elements of modern 
knowledge. This reproach is not altogether unfounded; but the attention 
paid to the living languages, and to the practical application of scientific 
knowledge, is increasing every day. In the ancient languages the 
pupils commence with such books as Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, 
a favourite author in French schools, and advance as far as Cicero’s 
Epistles, Tacitus, Pliny, &c.; while in Greek they commence with 
easy extracts from Xenophon, &c., and end with the Tragedians and 
Orators. Very little time is given to Greek or Latin versification ; but 
a good deal is devoted to the writing of Latin prose, and, for the higher 
classes, to Greek prose. In mathematics considerable progress is com- 
monly made, and the elder pupils generally read as far as the Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus and Mechanics before leaving college. Much 
more time is given to the acquisition of elementary notions of physics 
than in any English school, the pupils receiving instruction in 
chemistry, practical mechanics, elementary astronomy, and zoology ; 
and considerable benefit is found to result from this part of the system, 
though the instruction thus given is necessarily superficial. The study 
of modern history, as well as that of ancient, is now much attended to, 
and with equally beneficial results; and the same may be said of 
modern languages, one of which, besides French, is generally taught to 
every pupil in a college. The writing of exercises, themes, translations, 
&c., forms the main part of the pupil’s occupations. Verse and prose 
are also committed to memory to a considerable extent; but vivd voce 
exercises, except in the way of examinations, are not much practised ; 


* The regulation respecting schools is about to be altered by a special law, men- 
tioned in another part of this Report. 
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and the teaching of writing, or calligraphy as it is generally termed in 
France, (a term that implies the existence of a great deal of cacography,) 
is almost wholly neglected. Geography, elementary drawing, and 
music, are much practised by the pupils in all the better classes of 
establishments ; and, in’ general, it may be said, that the system of 
French collegiate or scholastic education is not only more extensive or 
miscellaneous than that adopted in England, but is also well adapted to 
the peculiar political and social condition of the country. An idea 
may be formed, by an inspection of the following list of professorships 
in the several classes of colleges, as to what the courses of study pur- 
sued in them comprise. We subjoin those of three such establish- 
ments taken from provincial towns, as giving a fair average for the rest. 

The first is that of the Royal College of Bordeaux, one of the most 
Important commercial cities in France, and the seat of an academy, in 
which a faculty of theology, a faculty of letters, a faculty of sciences, 
and a secondary school of medicine are established. 

The list of officers attached to this college, commencing from the 
highest, is as follows:—A Provisor, or head master, who, in this in- 
stance, (an unusual one,) is a Roman Catholic clergyman ; a Censor, or 
head tutor ; an Almoner, who isa Roman Catholic clergyman, (in several 
colleges where the district includes many Protestants the almoner is 
either a Protestant; or there are two almoners, one Roman Catholic, 
the other Protestant) ; a Steward, who manages the funds, and provides 
for the maintenance of the boarders, &c.; a Professor of Philosophy, 
who is always the head professor ; a Professor of Special Mathematics ; 
a Professor of Physical Sciences ; a Professor of Elementary Mathe- 
matics; a Professor of Rhetoric, the head classical professor; a Pro- 
fessor of History ; a Professor of second class; a Professor of third 
class ; a Professor of fourth class; a Professor of fifth class; a Pro- 
fessor of sixth class; a Professor of Elementary Classes; a Professor 
of Natural History, which has hitherto been taught to pupils while in 
the lower classes; a Professor of English; a Professor of German ; 
thirteen masters of studies, or ushers, and a surveillant. 

According to this arrangement the lowest class is the elementary one, 
into which, unless qualified for a superior class, a pupil, on entering 
the college would first be placed; he would remain a year in it, and 
then would mount step by step from one class to another until he got 
to the rhetoric class, thus occupying eight years. At this period of 
their course a few pupils are removed from the college, but the greater 
number remain for the classes of elementary mathematics and physical 
sciences, and a good many for that of philosophy or special mathe- 
matics, thus occupying three years more. The professors of history 
and modern languages do not have a year specially devoted to each of 
their periods of instruction, but give their lectures or lessons concur- 
rently with those of other professors at various parts of the general 
course. A boy entering the elementary classes at 7 or 8 years of age 
would thus reach the first classical, or rhetoric class by the age of 13 or 
2 os that of philosophy, or special mathematics by the age of 16 
or 117. 

In this college, besides the ordinary course of education, special 
classes have been opened to meet the demand of a large portion of the 


inhabitants of Bordeaux, and instruction is given of a kind adapted to 
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young men, who are intended for commercial or manufacturing 
pursuits, 

The College of Bordeaux is one of the largest of the royal colleges in 
France, and is held in great repute in that part of the country. It con- 
tains altogether 449 pupils, of whom 32 are royal bursars, that is; who 
are entirely educated and boarded free of all expense to their parents ; 
14 communal bursars, who enjoy the same advantages at the expense 
of the city of Bordeaux ; 178 boarders, or pensconnaires libres, who pay 
the full charges of the college, and reside permanently within its walls ; 
24 half-boarders, who only take their meals there and attend the 
classes; and 201 day pupils, who only come to repeat their lessons, un- 
dergo their examinations, and profit by the general course of instrue- 
tion. The royal colleges of Marseilles, Lyons, Rouen, Strasburg, &c., 
are of the same kind: other royal colleges in smaller towns contain the 
same number of professors, nearly, but have not so many pupils; and 
the course of instruction pursued in them is not quite so high. 

The next college we shall select is a communal college of the larger 
kind, such as that of Boulogne-sur-Mer, in the jurisdiction of the 
academy of Douai. The town of Boulogne is one of no small intel- 
lectual, as well as commercial, activity: the inhabitants, by their con- 
stant intercourse with foreigners, are more enlightened than those of 
many other provincial towns in France. There is a good museum of 
natural history, and an ecclesiastical seminary established in the place ; 
and there are also two considerable English boarding schools, or penstons, 
which have flourished there for many years. The officers of this college 
are as follows :—A Principal or head master; an Almoner, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman; a Professor of Philosophy, or head professor; a 
Professor of Mathematics ; a Prefessorof Rhetoric, the head classical pro- 
fesssor ; a Professor of Physics and Chemistry ; a Professor of History ; 
a Professor of second class; a Professor of third class; a Professor of 
fourth class ; a Professor of fifth class; a Professor of sixth class ; a Pro- 
fessor of seventh class ; a Professor of eighth class ; a Professor of French 
language ; and a Professor of English language. Here a pupil entering 
the eighth or lowest class at the age of 7 or 8 would attain to the rhetoric 
or first class at the age of 14 or 15, and he would be in that of mathe- 
matics or philosophy at 16 or 17. The lessons given by the pro- 
fessors of physics, history, and modern languages are adjuncts to those 
of the general classes. This college is maintained entirely at the ex- 
pense of the town of Boulogne, which allots an annual sum of 29,700 
francs (1,188/.) to that purpose ;* and to this a further sum of 8,900 
francs (356/.) per annumt is added, being the produce of the fees paid 
by the day pupils, the pensions in the town, &c. The total number of 
pupils is 115, of whom 21 are boarders, and 94 are day pupils. From 
the number of professors, including the principal and the almoner, 
being 16, and the revenues amounting to 38,600 francs (1,544/.) per 
annum, it results that the average income of the officers is about 2,400 
francs (96/.); but the principal probably receives 4,000 francs (160/.); 
the first four or head professors 3,000 francs (120/.) each ; the almoner 
2,000 francs (80/.), and the junior professors from 1,000 francs to 
2,000 francs (40/. to 80/.) each. 


* This sum is called the “ Dotation,”’ + This is called the “ Rétribution.” 
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The third college we shall instance is that of a small country town in 
an agricultural district, but in a part of France where the inhabitants 
are prosperous and tolerably well informed—Chinon, in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, not far from Tours. Here the officers of the com- 
munal college consist of a Principal or head master; a Professor of 
Philosophy, or head professor; a Professor of Mathematics; a Professor 
of Rhetoric and second class; a Professor of third class; and a Professor 
of fourth class ; a Professor of fifth and sixth classes; anda Professor of 
elementary class (filled by the principal). In this college Greek is pro- 
bably hardly, if ever, taught, and of mathematics only the mere rudiments. 
A boy entering the lowest class at 7 or 8, would arrive at the rhetoric 
class by 12 or 13, and would reach the philosophy class by 14 or 15. 
The number of pupils in this college is 62, being 41 boarders (which 
shows, from the large proportion to the total number, that the college is 
one of reputation and well conducted) and 21 day pupils. The sup- 
port of the institution depends entirely on the town, which gives 9,800 
francs (392/.) per annum for this purpose: the amount of fees from day 
pupils, &c., is 4,689 francs (187/.). This would give an average re- 
muneration to the otlicers of the college of nearly 1,700 francs (68/.) 
per annum ; but the principal would receive about 3,000 francs (1201/.) ; 
the three head professors about 2,000 francs (80/.) each; and the re- 
mainder from 1,000 francs to 1,200 francs (40/. to 48/ ) each. 

In some of the more remote districts of the country, and in very 
small towns, where a communal college exists, the number of officers 
consist of a principal and only two or three professors ; andthe mstruction 
given, seldom goes beyond the mere elements of Latin, French, History, 
&c. The number of pupils too, in these extreme cases, does not exceed 
15 or 20. One remarkable instance, which may be taken as the mznz- 
mum or ‘‘ vanishing point” of a college, may be quoted in that of the 
small town of Montivilliers near Havre. Here there are nominally a prin- 
cipal and one professor of the third, fourth, and fifth classes: but this soli- 
tary chair is filled by the principal himself, so that the college contains only 
one functionary! And yet by an effort of administrative industry, which 
is probably unequalled, he has 108 pupils in his college! viz., 56 
boarders, and 52 day pupils; but what sort of care and inspection he 
can exercise over his boarders it is difficult to imagine. The town of 
Montivilliers allows only 132 francs (5/. 6s.) per annum, and the 52 day 
pupils pay 1,100 francs (44/.) in annual fees, or about 20 francs (16s.) 
each.* 

In all colleges, as well as in all ¢nstituteons and pensions, no corporeal 
‘punishment is allowed; but the pupils are kept in order and obedience 
by literary tasks, (pensa,) or by confinement during hours of recreation, 
In some of the ecclesiastical schools, however, in a few pensions, and in 
female schools, a kind of corporeal infliction is still tolerated; the re- 
fractory pupils being frequently compelled to stand erect for a certain 
number of hours; or else to remain kneeling, (said to be a very painful 
infliction,) or else to stand with the hand stretched out or raised above 
the head, &. These kinds of punishments, like the old estrapade, or 
blows on the palm of the hand with a strap, (which is still commonly 
Tesorted to by the village schoolmasters,) are gradually falling into dis- 


* Almanach de PUniversité, 1840, p. 211. 
Cy 
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use ; and in the capital are seldom, if ever, resorted to. Rewards are be- 
stowed abundantly, or, which is the same thing, exemptions from the 
chances of future punishments : the system, too, of good and bad marks, 
carefully registered in books for that purpose, is in almost all cases 
adopted. In all schools and colleges throughout France, there is only 
one holiday or half holiday in the week allowed, viz., Thursday ; and only 
one vacation in the year, viz., from the beginning or middle of August, 
to the beginning or middle of October. On Sunday the Roman Catholic 
pupils are always taken to church early in the morning, from " to 9 
o'clock ; but they rarely attend divine service a second time during the 
day. In some cases exercises suited to the observance of Sunday are 
given to them; but in general, as is the case in all Roman Catholic 
countries, the day is observed as a festival, especially in the evening, and 
is equivalent to a holiday. In general the hours kept in all French 
establishments of education are very early, six being the hour of rising 
in winter as well as summer, and in some instances five; the hour of 
rest is at eight or nine. Much attention is paid to the survedlance of 
pupils; it being a fundamental principle of French education, that chil- 
dren should never be left alone, and this extends to the night as well as 
the day, a teacher in all cases sleeping in the same dormitory with the 
pupils. The arrangements for sleeping are much superior in nearly all 
cases to what they are in England; but those for eating are as much 
inferior ; and far too little attention is paid to the personal cleanliness 
and habits of the pupils. 

In all French schools, all regular payments are made quarterly, and 
im advance. 

Admissibility of Pupils into the Classes of Colleges. —A ministerial 
decree of the 22nd of September, 1840, directs that in all colleges, royal 
and communal, (de plein exercice,) no pupil shall be moved up from a 
lower to a higher class, without fulfilling the following conditions ; the 
-move from the seventh or lowest class to the sixth being excepted. 
At the end of the scholastic year (August) lists shall be made out by 
order of merit of all the pupils in each class; and those who are in the 
first three quarters of each list, can alone be allowed to move up to the 
class next above, at the commencement of the scholastic year, (October,) 
unless at that period, an examination conducted by the provisor and 
censor of studies is passed satisfactorily. This examination is specially 
directed to be severe, and to be conducted in the presence of the rector 
of the academy, or an inspector; and all pupils are required to return 
to their colleges the day before the business of the year opens. 

A subsequent regulation has been issued for the teaching of living 
languages. It directs that instruction in this branch shall be divided 
into three courses—elementary, intermediate, and superior ; and that two 
lessons of an hour each shall be given each week in each of these 
divisions. 


Primary Instruction. 


The French Government received in November, 1841 a report from 
the Minister of Public Instruction, occupying no less than 14 columns: 
of the Montteur, on the state of primary imstruction in France, up tothe 
end of 1840, from which we make the following extracts :— | 

‘ihe total number of the communes of France is 37,295, According’ 
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to the last statistical report, in 1837, there were then 29,613 single or 
united communes provided with schools. In 1840, 3,486 had been 
added, making a total of 33,099 schools, and leaving 4,196 communes 
unprovided with schools. In the departments of the Ardennes, Doubs, 
Nord, Haut-Rhin, Seine, Somme, and Vosges, there is at least one public 
school in every commune. Other departments are very near being in 
possession of the same advantage. Thus, in 1840, in the Hautes- Alpes 
there was only one commune out of 189 without a school; in the Bas- 
Rhin 3 out of 543; inthe Oise 5 out of 698; in the Meuse 5 out of 570; 
in the Pas-de-Calais 8 out of 903; in the Haute-Saone 7 out of 651; in 
the Meurthe 8 out of 714; in the Aveyron 3 out of 256; in the Aube 
6 out of 447. The departments, which last year were most in want of 
schools were the Allier, where there were 141 communes out of 323 
without any; the Corréze 137 out of 202; the Indre 124 out of 249; 
Morbihan 111 out of 228; Finisterre 121 out of 281 ; Cotes-du-Nord 149 
out of 374; Dordogne 184 out of 585; Sadne-et-Loire 170 out of 593; 
Charente 107 out of 453; Puy-de-Ddme 115 out of 445 ; Haute-Garonne 
138 out of 596; Eure 126 out of 791. The progression in the number 
of scholars has been equally remarkable. In 1837 there were in the 
“communal and private schools under masters 1,547,194 boys and 412,636 
girls, and in those under mistresses 23,350 boys and 707,511 girls. In 
1840 there were in the communal and private schools under masters 
1,607,013 boys and 444,356 girls, and in those under mistresses 34,394 
boys, and 795,916 girls. In 1837 the superior communal and private 
primary schools received 9,414 scholars, and at present 15,285, being 
an increase of 5,871. ‘These scholars are not admitted until they have 
shown on examination that they have acquired the instruction given in 
the primary elementary schools. ‘They gain in the superior schools 
more extended instruction in the French language, history, geography, 
and arithmetic ; are taught book-keeping, linear-drawing,and perspective, 
and receive considerable instruction in geometry, natural history, physics, 
and experimental chemistry. ‘his general education is in most of 
these schools divided into three annual courses, and is completed with 
studies in some of the living languages. Moral and religious instruction 
is given in these and in all the schools. Among these schools there 
are 194 in which the system of instruction is complete, that is to say, 
it affords the scholars all the various branches, some of which are 

especially calculated for the peculiar wants of the district. Several of 
_ them have in this respect attained a remarkable degree of importance 
and utility. Those of Nantes, Caen, Lille, Rennes, and some others, 
are cited as examples. In 1837 there were 26,370 schools exclusively 
appropriated to Roman Catholics, 563 to Protestants, 28 to Jews, and 
2,059 were mixed. In 1840 there were 28,018 Roman Catholic, 677 
Protestant, 31 Jewish, and 2,059 mixed schools. The number of schools 
under communal masters, which in 1837 amounted to 29,313, 1s now 
increased to 30,785. Among these, the schools confined to boys amount 
to 12,486, and those common to both sexes to 18,299. 

Besides the regular schools, the administration has also turned its at- 
tention to adult classes for the evenings and Sundays, for the instruction 
of men whose early education has been neglected. In 1837 there were 
1,856 adult schools in 1,547 communes, giving primary instruction and 
Some practical notions of the sciences to 36,966 workmen of all trades 
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and employments. In 1840 the number of adult classes, spread over 
3,090 communes, amounted to 3,403, being nearly double, and had 68,508 
attendants, This instruction, however, is too much neglected in many 
of the departments. There is not a single adult class in the Aisne, 
Basses-Alpes, Ardennes, Arriége, Aude, Aveyron, Cantal, Charente- 
Inférieure, Cher, Creuse, Doubs, Gers, Lot, Lozére, Haute-Marne, 
Niévre, Puy-de-Déme, Pyrénées-Orientales, Haut-Rhin, Somme, Var, 
and La Vendée. In other departments, on the contrary, they are 
numerous. There are 190 adult classes in the Gironde, 120 in the 
Indre-et-Loire, 194 in the Isére, 194 in the Loir-et-Cher, 183 in the 
Loiret, 183 in the Maine-et-Loire, 188 in the Meurthe, 303 in the 
Meuse, 219 in the Orne, 240 in the Seine-et-Oise, 149 in the Deux- 
Sevres, and 155 in the Vienue. ‘The city of Paris expends annually in 
the maintenance of adult classes a sum of 57,744 francs (2,310/.), an 
example which is imitated by communes in several departments. Thus 
the Municipal Councils have voted for this purpose in the Pas-de-Calais, 
7,100 francs (284/.) ; Gironde and Marne, 3,400 francs; Indre-ét-Loire, 
2,830 francs; Loire-Inférieure, 2,600 francs% Meuse, 2,242 francs; 
Nord and Oise, 2,100 Seine-et-Oise, 2,800 francs (112/.). Several 
Councils-General have made sacrifices for the instruction of adults, and 
the aggregate of their votes in 1840 for this object was 31,796 francs 
(1,2'72/.). 

In 183%, there were in 172 communes 261 infant schools, (saddles 
d’asile,) receiving 29,214 children. There are now to be found in 352 
communes, 553 infant schools, receiving in all 5,986 children. There 
are, therefore, at this time, 294 infant schools receiving 21,474 children, 
more than there were in 1837. The communes have devoted to these 
humble establishments the sum of 245,631 francs (9,825/.). The 
Chamber of Deputies added a credit of 200,000 francs (8,000/.) for the 
same object to the budgets for 1841 and 1842. This sum is distributed as 
an encouragement among those communes which have been at the 
expense of purchasing ground and erecting buildings for these schools, 
and it has been a means of increasing their number. It has already 
produced a good effect. Independent of several recent establishments, 
there are at this time 79 proposals for new infant schools laid before 
the Royal Council of Public Instruction for its examination. 

The number of communal teachers who receive fixed salaries not 
amounting to 300 francs (12/.) a year each, is 25,051. Of these 23,048 
receive only 200 francs (8/.) each, and 2,003 have salaries between 200 
francs and 299 francs (8/. and 12/.). The total number of persons em- 
ployed in primary schools is 62,859, namely, (males,) lay teachers 38,368 ; 
religious ditto, 2,136; (females) lay teachers 11,984; religious ditto, 
10,371. The number of persons employed as inspectors of schools is _ 68. 

Besides the 76 normal schools, 4 of which are directed by ecclesi- 
astics, and 2 entrusted to brethren of the Doctrine Chretienne; there 
have been established 3 schools of the same order, specially ap- 
propriated to non-catholic communions, and directed by Protestant 
pastors. The maintenance of these normal schools causes an annual 
expenditure of 1,538,203 francs (61,528/ ), borne by families, by the 
departments, and by the state in the following proportions, namely, by | 
families, 268,520 francs (10,740/.); by communes, 23,890 francs 
(955/.) ; by the departments, 1,081,348 francs (43,254/.) ; and by the 
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state, 164,445 francs (6,578/.). In 1837 the normal schools gave in- 
struction to 2,406 persons intended for teachers; a number increased 
at the present day to 2,684, which is thus divided :—Free boarders, 
311; free out-boarders, 37; bursars of the state, 208; communes 81 ; 
departments, 2,054. In 1837 the normal schools sent out 860 mas- 
ters. In 1840 the number was not greater, on account of the length 
of time employed by some of the schools in more extended studies, a 
great many of them having been detained for a third year. Neverthe- 
less, the supply of new teachers has increased, since out of the 860 
students who were qualified in 1837, only 671 have been placed ; while 
out of the 860 qualified in 1840 there are 713 at the heads of schools. 
This proves that normal instruction is producing more and more im- 
mediate results. Of the 860 sent out in 1840, diplomas of capacity for 
giving superior primary instruction have been granted to 130, and for 
giving elementary primary instruction to 730. The 713 normal 
students who have been placed are thus divided, 660 in communal 
schools and 53 in private schools. The average number of places 
vacant for communal teachers was, three years ago, 2,356, but at present 
they are no more than 2,308. The normal schools provide for about 
one-third, the other two-thirds are filled by other candidates. Endea- 
vours have been made for educating on a regular system female teach- 
ers, independent of the religious female corporations, and several 
schools have been in consequence established. 

In the autumn of 1840, M. Boulay, Deputy for the Meurthe, presented 
an interesting report to the Society of Elementary Instruction, on the 
actual state of primary instruction in France; which though superseded 
by the official report given above, is still not without interest as a sub- 
sidiary document, and we therefore extract from it the following results. 

It is only since the revolution of July, 1830, that primary instruction 
has been seriously prosecuted in France, though it was partially encou- 
raged during the periods of the empire and the restoration. Within the 
last 10 years, however, more than 8,500 communes have been provided 
with schools, and the number of scholars has been increased by 1,000,000. 
Between 5,000 and 6,000 communes have had school-houses erected ; 
3,000 have abandoned the individual, or old, method of instruction, and 
more than 9,000 have adopted the mixed method. The number of new 
normal schools established within the same period, has been 61, and 
the number of teachers of both sexes has been considerably augmented. 
There were only 575 infant schools im 321 communes up to the 
period of the report, frequented by only 50,000 children, whereas, the 
total number of children that would be capable of admission, was up- 
wards of 2,000,000. Ten departments possess no infant schools what- 
ever. The number of boys and girls who ought to attend primary 
schools of different kinds is estimated at 5,000,000; but not more than 
3,000,000 attend in the winter, nor more than 1,800,000 in the sum- 
mer. It is reckoned that more than half of the girls are deprived of 
all education whatever ; and 14,000,000 individuals of both sexes, can 
neither read nor write. About 2,000 adult classes of various kinds 
exist in France, but the number of pupils attending them is not more 
than 50,000. The regimental and naval schools are frequented by about 
60,000 non-commissioned officers and privates; so that on the whole 
there are not much more than 100,000 adult pupils in the whole country. 
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Tt is proved by the annual returns of the military conscription lists, that 
of the young men who annually enter the army and navy, nearly one 
half can neither read nor write.* There are numerous parochial establish- 
ments called owvrotrs, at which work of different kinds is taught to 
young persons of both sexes, principally girls; but they are not enume- 
rated in the officiai returns made to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The prison schools are far from being as complete as they ought to be, 
but great progress has been made in the Metropolitan Prison for Juvenile 
offenders, and by the Society for reclaiming offenders of that class ; 
useful instruction is afforded them, and with the aid of an agricultural 
and manufacturing establishment founded by this society at La Mettray, 
near Tours, numbers of boys have been made useful members of society. 
Similar societies are forming, and one in particular, at Marseilles, has 
been productive of great good. 

Among other deficiencies pointed out in this report, the following 

may be noticed :—** More than 5,600 communes are without elemen- 
tary schools. More than 21,000 communes have only one school for 
both sexes; and more than 20,000, in spite of the law, do not possess 
the freehold cf the buildings in which their schools are established. To 
purchase these buildings, or to erect new ones, would require a sum of 
upwards of 72,000,000 francs (2,880,000/.). Among these buildings 
which the communes have purchased, there are few which are healthy, airy, 
light, spacious, and suitable for the purpose to which they are applied, 
while the greater part are in a lamentable condition for all articles of fur- 
niture. Although there are 74 primary normal schools for male teachers 
now in activity, they are inadequate to supply the number of new teachers 
annually required, amounting to about 1,500, whereas the utmost they 
can annually furnish is 900, a number which from various causes is 
much over the probable and effective amount. There are only two or 
three primary normal schools for female teachers; and there are no re- 
gularly appointed institutions for educating the teachers in owvroirs and 
infant schools. On the whole, out of 52,000 elementary schools, com- 
munal and private, it is supposed that not more than 14,000 are well 
directed. Out of 322 superior primary schools, the prescribed course of 
instruction is given in a complete manner only in 173.’’—The principal 
causes of this defective state of primary instruction, is attributed to the 
carelessness or inefficiency of the local committees of inspection, and also 
to the indefinite terms of the law as to the objects of such instruction. 
_ The remuneration of primary teachers is in general too small, and they 
are forced to occupy themselves in other ways for their support. Thus 
the average salary for male primary teachers throughout France is 487 
francs, (19/. 10s.) per annum, but in seven departments it does not amount 
to 400 francs (16/.), and in the Haute-Marne it is only 206 francs 
(81. 5s.), sums which are evidently inadequate; and after 30 years ser- 
vice, the primary teacher will have for his sole possession, resulting 
from his profession, only 300 francs (12/.), arising from the annual draw- 
back of one-twentieth of his salary. | 

Among the subjects of primary or popular instruction, not taught in 
the primary schools, M. Boulay, regrets to find French history and 
geography, agriculture, singing, the elements of linear-drawing, gym- 
nastics, and civic instruction. . 

* Journal, vol. i. p. 189. 
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It should be observed upon the above report that the central adminis- 
tration is well inclined to promote primary education, but that notwith- 
standing the power of the administration, and the stipulations of the law, 
it is impossible to bring the rural population into a rapid state of 
activity upon such a subject; and it is desirable that the govern- 
ment should be met at least half way by the communes upon this point. 

On the other hand it should be remarked that the schools of the 
Christian Brethren, and the instruction given by the curates of the different 
parishes, tend to fill up the void complained of; while in towns and 
the larger communes, the religious sisterhoods do a great deal towards 
instructing the female children; and the results of the efforts of all 
these classes of schools, do not enter into any official report or return. 

In the report of M. Boulay, complaint is made that there were at 
that time only two or three primary schools for female teachers, and no 
regular institutions for educating the teachers in ouwvrotrs and infant 
schools ; but it must not be inferred from this, that female teachers are 
admitted into such institutions without any proof of capacity being re- 
quired. It will be seen by the official returns, that each department 
possesses a commission of examination for all primary teachers, besides 
local commissions of inspection. These commissions frequently include 
ladies among their members, and in some instances special commissions 
of ladies exist ; they all have the office of examining all primary teachers, 
male as well as female, before admission to their posts. By a ministe- 
rial order, dated October 15, 1841, \it 1s directed that all candidates for 
the places of female teachers in primary schools and ouvrozrs, shall be 
previously examined in all the subjects of primary instruction, and also 
in elementary notions of French history and French geography. They 
are also to produce (as may be taken for granted) specific testimonials of 
good conduct. 

We shall conclude with a statement of the number of establishments 
for conducting the several branches of instruction in France, and of the 
number of scholars attending them, in the year 1840, as far as the offi- 
cial returns afford the information. 

The 27 academies of France, with the departments and number of 
communal colleges included in each, are as follows :— 
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Of the 42* royal colleges there is one established at each of the seats 
of the academies, excepting Aix. That in Corsica is at Bastia. The 
remaining royal colleges are at Auch, Avignon, Le Puy, Marseilles, 
Moulin, Nantes, Pontivy, Rheims, Rhodez, Tournon, Tours, and Ver- 
saliles, with 5 in Paris. 

Under the head of Superior Instruction are included 5 classes of 
faculties, viz. of Theology, Law, Medicine, Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences, and Letters. 

Of Theology there are 8 faculties, established at Paris, Aix, Bor- 
deaux, Lyons, Rouen, Strasbourg (for Lutheran Protestants), Toulouse, 
and Montauban (for Calvinist Protestants). 

Of Law there are 9 faculties, the relative importance of which may 
be estimated by the number of students attending them in 1840, viz. :— 
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Of Medicine there are 3 faculties, viz. at Paris, Montpellier (259 
students), and Strasbourg (110 students). There are also 18 secondary 
schools of medicine, with the following number of students attending 
each :— 
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* The number of royal colleges and of communal colleges here stated does not 
quite agree with the number given in a previous part of this report (page 2). The 
former have been taken from a work by M. Emile de Girardin, entitled “ De l’In- 
struction Publique en France,’ published anterior to the official report from which 
Mr. Jones obtained his information, and have been referred to for the purpose of 
showing the departments and places in which they are established.—Ep. 
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The 4 military hospitals of instruction at Strasbourg, Paris, (Val-de- 
Grace,) Lille, and Metz, together with the 5 marine hospitals at Brest, 
Cherbourg, Rochefort, Toulon, and Lorient are also considered as se- 
condary schools of medicine. 

Of Sciences there are 10 faculties, viz. at Paris, Bordeaux, Caen, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Lyons, Montpellier, Rennes, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. 

Of Letters there are 10 faculties, viz. at Paris, Besancon, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Lyons, Montpellier, Rennes, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. 

The courses usually given in these different faculties have been enu- 
merated in the description of the Academy of Paris, given in the Report, 
already referred to, on the State of Superior Education in Paris,* and 
the information there furnished with regard to the forms of graduation, 
and examinations in the several faculties, is generally applicable to the 
other academies. The same remark applies also to the description there 
given of the royal colleges. It is, therefore, only necessary to observe 
that in certain colleges throughout the kingdom there are courses of 
lectures for instruction im special objects, viz. m commerce and manu- 
factures, at Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles, Metz, Rouen, and Troyes ; in 
commercial law, at Lyons; in mathematics, applied to arts and com- 
merce, (preparatory courses,) at Nantes; with courses for naval pupils 
at Lorient, and a course for midwives at Angers. 

A full account has been given elsewhere of the government of the 
Academy of Paris. Each provincial academy is under a rector, some- 
times also an honorary rector, 1 to 3 (usually 2) inspectors, with some- 
times an honorary inspector, a secretary, and an academic council, vary- 
ing in number from 11 to 21 members. 

For the superintendence of the primary schools there are in each de- 
partment an inspector, a sub-inspector, a commission for examining 
teachers for the department, with several commissions of inspection for 
the arrondissements; to which are added, in several departments, com- 
mittees of ladies, for the inspection of infant-schools, and other purposes. 

The numbers of colleges, and of professors attached to them, of znste- 
tutions, penstons, normal schools, adult classes, and primary schools, 
with the number of scholars attending them, in each department, in the 
year 1840, are given in the following table, as far as the official returns 
admit ; but it is confessedly imperfect, and does not afford the means of 
making an abstract of the total number of children under instruction in 
any class of schools in France. It is not, however, wholly devoid of 
value, as it affords considerable information with regard to a majority of 
__ the departments. 
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On the Prices and Fluctuations of Grain in Prussia and Engiand, 
from 1816 to 1841. By Rawson W. Rawson,’Esq., Hon. Sec. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 21st March, 1842.] 


I wap the opportunity of bringing before the Society, in the first volume 
of the Journal, a series of tables showing the prices of the principal 
kinds of grain in Prussia during each year from 1816 to 1837, to- 
gether with some interesting results drawn from those tables by 
M. Dieterici, our distinguished foreign Member, which had appeared in 
the ‘ Prussian State-Gazette.? I am now enabled, through the kindness 
and promptitude of the same gentleman, to complete that series up to 
the close of the year 1841; and as the interest of these tables has greatly 
increased since the period at which they were first published, I have 
converted the Prussian measure and prices into their equivalents accord- 
ing to the English standards,* and have appended the prices of the 
same kinds of grain in England, with the view of offering a few obser- 
vations upon the comparative prices in the two countries. 

It must be premised that there is a difference in the mode of taking the 
averages in the two kingdoms. Jn England the averages are calculated 
weekly upon the total quantities sold and their total sale amount in the 
150 towns from which returns are obtained; and thus the element of 
quantity has its due weight in forming the average. But in Prussia the 
quantity is not taken into account, and the prices given for that country 
are the mean of monthly averages furnished by the local authorities 
in a number of towns possessing considerable corn-markets. Hence 
an extreme price in the smallest market quoted has as much influence 
on the average as the price of the largest; or to illustrate the case, the 
price in a market in which 50 quarters are sold at 50s., will have as 
much weight in framing the average as a town with a sale of 5,000 
quarters at 60s. This is clearly a great defect: a true average can only 
be furnished when the quantity sold, as well as the price at which it is 
sold, is taken into account: but it does not appear that this circumstance 
is likely to affect materially the deductions I shall attempt to draw from 
these tables ; for it may be confidently asserted that in tables thus ar- 
ranged occasional errors will balance one another, and with regard to a 
comparison of the price in the different provinces, the uniformity of the 
method applied to all will prevent any considerable discrepancy from 
this source. 

The prices recorded in Prussia relate to wheat, rye, barley, and oats, 
and are shown separately for each of the provinces of that kingdom, 
except Brandenburg and Pomerania, which, on account of the similarity 
of their agricultural economy, are here united together. I shall com- 
mence by showing the differences of price in the several provinces ; and 
in order to bring into view the local circumstances which are likely to 
have an influence in creating these differences, I shall give a brief sketch 
of the economical position of each province. 

Prussia Proper, divided into East and West Prussia, is the largest 








* A Prussian scheffel = 1-504, or 14 of an imperial bushel, and therefore 54 
Prussian scheftels = 1 imperial quarter, The average rate of exchange at Dantzic 
upon London, from 1816 to 1838, was Sgr. 2934 per £ sterling. 
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province in the total area. Its extent is 24,927 square miles, or more 
than one-fifth of themonarchy. It isthe most northerly of the Prussian 
provinces, and extends from the frontier of Russia, having the Baltic 
for its northern boundary, to the westward of the Gulf of Dantzic.. The 
surface of the country is almost one unbroken level; sandy plains ex- 
tending along the sea-shore: the soil is generally fruitful, and adapted 
to the growth of wheat. The population is not dense, being 83 toa 
square mile: the proportion of the town to rural population is 1 to 33. 
Agriculture is almost the sole employment of the inhabitants, with the 
exception of the most common domestic manufactures for their own use, 
carried on in their private dwellings during the intervals of out-door 
employment, or by the unemployed members of the families. An 
active trade is carried on in the seaports, but no manufactures of any 
consequence exist there. Rye-bread is the staple food of the inhabitants: 
wheaten bread is seldom used. In many parts of the province potatoes 
are largely consumed. Wheat is one of the chief articles of export. 
From Dantzic alone there were exported annually, on the average of the 
five years 1836-40, 363,000 quarters of wheat, and 54,000 barrels of flour, 
besides 123,000 quarters of other grain: but a large proportion of this— 
two-thirds, according to Mr. Meek—appears to be brought from Poland. 

Posen is an inland province, bounded on the east by Poland, on the 
north by West Prussia, on the west by Brandenburg, and on the south 
by Silesia. Its extent is 11,352 square miles; its population 98 to the 
square mile. The proportion of town to rural population is 1 to 34. 
The soil is generally very fruitful, and much wheat is cultivated, chiefly 
for exportation. Some trifling woollen manufactures are carried on in 
the small towns, but these are decaying; while agriculture, on the con- 
trary, is rapidly advancing. 

Pomerania extends from the boundary of Prussia Proper, along the 
shores of the Baltic, westward to the frontier of Mecklenburg. Its 
area is 12,000 square miles, with 63 inhabitants to each mile. The 
proportion of town to rural population is 1 to 4. The province is 
essentially agricultural; it produces much corn, but more rye than 
wheat, although the latter plant flourishes here, and there is a surplus 
cultivated for exportation. The quantity of wheat shipped at Stettin, 
the chief port of the province, during the five years 1836-40, averaged 
138,000 quarters annually: in 1840 alone the export was 426,300 
quarters, but of this a large portion doubtless was brought from Posen 
and Silesia. The peasantry live upon rye-bread; they consume also a 
considerable quantity of potatoes, which are more extensively cultivated 
here than in Prussia Proper. 

The three provinces of Prussia Proper, Posen, and Pomerania, with 
the Mark of Brandenburg, forming one half of the area of the kingdom, 
and containing about one-third of the population, may be considered as 
one vast plain, yielding a large surplus of agricultural produce for ex- 
portation. As about one-fourth of the total quantity of wheat produced 
in Prussia is exported, and as almost the whole of that produced in the 
other provinces is retained by them for their own consumption, it follows 
that considerably more than the fourth part of that grown in the above 
three provinces is exported. 

In these tables Brandenburg has been united with Pomerania, on 


account of the general resemblance of the agricultural productions of 
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the two provinces, as well as their local affinity, although there are 
other circumstances which, as far at least as the price of grain is con- 
cerned, would seem to require that it should be separated. Branden- 
burg is an inland province, lying south of Pomerania, north of Silesia, 
with Posen on the east, and Saxony on the west. It contains 15,467 
square miles, with a population of 107 to each mile. If, however, 
Berlin, which contains 275,000 inhabitants, be excluded, the proportion 
will be 87 to the square mile. The proportion of town to rural popu- 
lation is 10 to 14 including Berlin, and 10 to 22 excluding that city. 
Thus it will be seen that in Brandenburg a much larger proportion of 
the inhabitants dwell in the towns than in the preceding three provinces, 
in which the urban population was as 1 to 33 and 4. Another great 
difference exists with regard to the employment of the inhabitants. In 
this province manufactures are carried on to a large extent, and create 
great activity both of internal communication and foreign commerce. 
Among the principal manufactures of the province are those of woollens 
at Luckenwalde, Luckau, Brandenburg, Kottbus, Ziillichau, &c.; of 
cottons, at Berlin, Potsdam; of silk goods at the same, with Gleissen, 
&c.; of leather at the same, with Brandenburg and Frankfort ; of re- 
fineries of sugar at the same, with Frankfort; of iron and steel at 
Berlin and Neustadt-Eberswalde; of hardwares, porcelain, paper, &c. 
at Berl. The following comparison of the extent of manufactures 
carried on in Brandenburg, the three provinces of Prussia Proper, Posen, 
and Pomerania, and the whole kingdom, in 1837, will show this still 
more clearly :— 





ie 




















Total i : 
Pe. [ane ee 
Pomerania. 
Quantities of raw cotton imported, Ibs. | 13,102,991 43797 ,537 525,414 
—cotton-yarn do. Ibs.| 20,102,628 | 5,504,341 55,976 
Cotton looms in constant employ- 
Recs a Gd 39,324 4,898 101 
Woollen spindles . . . .No. 401,210 128,867 93,427 
Ditto looms in constant employment 
; i No. 16,937 4,621 2,082 
Linen looms in constant employ- 
POC es ss fo NO. 35,877 5,644 4,312 
Ditto occasional ditto . . .No. 246,294 24,877 156,420 


Silk looms atwork . . « No. 14,11] 2,315 none. 


The Oder and Elbe, with their tributaries, intersect the province, and 
afford great facilities to commerce. On the banks of these rivers, and 
in some other parts, there are fertile districts; but in general the soil is 
sandy, and not very favourable to cultivation. Corn is not grown for 
exportation ; on the contrary, there is a considerable importation, but 
chiefly for the supply of Berlin. 

Silesia is the most southerly of the eastern provinces, bounded on the 
north by Posen, on the east by Poland, south by Moravia, and west by 
Bohemia and the kingdom of Saxony. It is intersected throughout its 
whole length of 230 miles by the Oder, the breadth of the province not 
exceeding 73 miles. Its area is 15,695 square miles. The population is 
much denser than in the preceding provinces, being 160 to the square 
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mile; but the proportion of town population is smaller, being only 1 to 
4¢. This, however, is not occasioned by a deficiency of towns, but by 
the greater density of the rural population. As Silesia is separated from 
Moravia and Bohemia by a high range of mountains, that part of the 
province partakes of a mountainous or hilly character. The valleys, 
however, are fertile, and the upper half of the province is a rich plain. 
Much corn is grown, and in favourable seasons the surplus is exported 
to Bohemia.* As, however, the mountainous districts yield but a 
scanty supply of grain, while they are inhabited by a dense population, 
the production of the province in unfavourable years is not equal to its 
consumption, and grain is consequently then imported. Manufactures 
are carried on to a great extent in Silesia; one-third of the whole 
number of looms employed on linen goods in Prussia are at work in this 
province, viz., 12,799 out of 36,879. Of cotton looms also a still larger 
proportion, viz., 17,739 out of 39,324. The manufacture of woollen 
yarn and cloth is also extensive. But all of these are for the most part 
carried on by the hand, and in the houses of the peasantry, although 
latterly some extensive factories fitted with machinery have been 
established. 

Saxony, situated to the west of Brandenburg, has an area of 9,747 
square miles, and a population of 152 to the square mile. The pro- 
portion of town to rural population is as 10 to 19. Manufactures and 
commerce are actively carried on here. Of the former, those of woollens 
flourish at Burg, Magdeburg, Barby, Langensalze, Naumburg, and Zeiz. 
The cotton manufacture is very important, and is increasing steadily ; 
its chief seats are Magdeburg and Zeiz, Kilenburg, Subl, and Langen- 
salze. The manufacture of linensis not considerable, but that of leather 
very extensive. The iron and steel works of Suhl have a wide reputation. 
The soil is fruitful, and yields sufficient to supply the dense population ; 
there is even an export of corn from the districts of Magdeburg and 
Thuringia. 

Westphalia is the smallest of the Prussian provinces. Its extent is 
7,786 square miles; its population is 166 to the square mile; the pro- 
portion of town to rural population 1 to 3%. Westphalia exhibits great 
contrasts in its different divisions, as well in the physical features and 
fertility of the country, as in the character of the inhabitants. It pos- 
sesses important silk, cotton, lmen, iron, and steel manufactures. It 
produces enough food for the consumption of the province, but no sur- 
plus for exportation. The population is dense, and, compared with that 
of the eastern and northern provinces, is in a better condition, and pos- 
sesses a greater command of comforts and luxuries. 

The Rhenish province, it need scarcely be said, is one of the chief 
seats of manufacturing industry in the Prussian kingdom, particularly 
of the silk-trade. Its extent is 10,308 square miles; the population is 
232 to the square mile, or two-fifths more numerous than in Westphalia, 
Silesia, or Saxony, and more than twice as numerous as in the other 
provinces. The province, indeed, is more populous than any other 
country in Europe, except Belgium and Saxony. The proportion of 
town to rural population is as 10 to 29; but it must be observed that a 
considerable portion of the latter are employed in manufactures. ‘The 








* M. Dieterici does not notice any exportation by the Oder through Stettin. 
pd 2 
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soil is generally fruitful, and produces sufficient corn for the consumption 
of the province, but no surplus for exportation. 

Thus, then, of the eight provinces of Prussia, it appears that three are 
almost wholly agricultural, and produce more grain than they consume, 
namely, Prussia Proper, Posen, and Pomerania. In Brandenburg 
manufactures predominate, and grain is imported. In Silesia agyri- 
culture and manufactures are so blended together, the peasantry em- 
ploying their time alternately in one or the other pursuit, that it is 
difficult to define the general character of the province. It appears, 
however, that the production does not usually exceed the demand of the 
inhabitants. Saxony and Westphalia contain extensive manufactures: 
the former exports a small portion of grain; the latter none. In the 
Rhenish provinces manufactures predominate, and there is no export of 
grain. 

Throughout the whole of Prussia rye is the staple food of the inha- 
bitants ; the consumption of wheat is equal only to about a fourth of 
that of rye. By the Prussian law a duty is levied on grain when ground, 
so that there are means of forming an estimate of the comparative con- 
sumption of the different provinces, and this M. Dieterici has furnished 
for one year in his valuable work.* 

According to his statement, the average annual consumption of each 
inhabitant in the 124 towns in which a tax on grinding and slaughtering 
cattle (mahl-und-schlachtsteuer) is levied, was as follows :— 


Proportion of 
Wheat, Total. Wheat to 
Ibs. lbs. total quantity. 


In 6 towns of E. Prussia 50 282 17 per cent. 

Oe a5. a Wolissia 47 310 iN 
Wy. s  Bosen S 50 16 
14. ,, Pomerania 63) 23 
20 ,, Silesia ae } : 14 
19,5, Brandenburg . 82 27 
Pei ee, 55 Saxony 6%. : : 19 

7,5, Westphalia . 24 
17 >> Rhine Province 23 


Average 





Upon this table it is necessary to remark that the small number of 
towns from which the average is taken in Westphalia occasions the 
proportion of wheat in that province to be unduly raised by a very large 
consumption of that grain in one town, Minster, The proportion in 
K. Prussia is in the same manner depressed by a very small consump- 
tion in Tilsit, which, as it is the smallest proportion recorded in any 
town, may be specially mentioned, viz., only 6 lbs. of wheat to 305 Ibs. 


of rye. The largest proportion in any town was at Bromberg, in 
Posen, where the consumption was 108 lbs. of wheat to 124 Ibs. of 


rye; but the largest actual consumption of the former erain was at 
Magdeburg, viz., 119 lbs., with 248 lbs. of rye. The high proportion 
in Brandenburg is not occasioned by the consumption of Berlin, where 
the proportion is only 88]bs. of wheat to 180 lbs. of rye ;—the deficiency 


* Uebersicht des Verkehrs und Verbrauchs im Preussischen Staate und im 
Deutschen Zollverbande. Berlin, 1838. oR ee 
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in quantity of both grains being probably supplied by flour brought 
from a distance. It must, however, be observed that this statement 
refers to the consumption of the town population, among whom the use 
of wheat is doubtless more general than among the inhabitants of the 
rural districts. The proportion, therefore, of wheat to rye must be 
taken at considerably below one-fifth, the amount above stated; and 
consequently, in examining the differences in the prices or fluctuations of 
the staple food in England and Prussia, the same kinds of grain must 
not be compared in the two countries, but the wheat of England with 
the rye of Prussia: the consumption of wheat in the latter country 
being, indeed, of less consequence as a luxury than that of rye in Eng- 
land, which, as far as it is used, is applied to the sustenance of the 
working classes. There is no means of ascertaining the actual extent of the 
consumption of rye bread in England, but it may be inferred from the 
fact that the annual sales of rye in England returned to the corn-office 
during the last fourteen years have only averaged 18,314 quarters; 
and that, while 17,566,270 qrs. of foreign and colonial wheat and wheat- 
flour have been entered for consumption between 15th July, 1828, and 
5th January, 1842, only 453,103 qrs. of foreign rye have been entered 
during the same years, although the high price and limited supply of 
wheat during portions of this period have presented a strong inducement 
to the consumption of rye. 

In examining the prices of the various kinds of grain in England and 
Prussia, and forming averages for the purpose of comparison, it has 
been thought unnecessary to take the average upon the whole period 
over which the tables extend. In the first place, it appeared desirable 
to omit the years 1816-20, when, in consequence of the complete failure 
in both countries of the harvest of 1816, prices were so signally de- 
ranged that they did not recover their level for four years afterwards ; 
and, in the second place, as a period of fourteen years offers a sufficient 
range for forming a fair average, it appeared to be an object to examine 
the prices which have prevailed under the corn-law existing in this 
country since 1828, and respecting the effects of which various state- 
ments have been put forward, founded, in many instances, on insufficient 
data, the imperfection of which these tables will in some measure supply. 

With regard, first, to the prices of grain in Prussia. The average of 
Rye during the fourteen years was 21s. 2d. per imperial quarter (see 
p. 45): in the several provinces it was as follows :— 


Price per 
Provinces. Imperial 
Quarter, 


Higher than Lower than 
average. uverage. 


8. a. 
Prussia Proper... « + 17 
Posen . «6 « 18 


19 per cent. 
| abel 
4 “)}) 


2 
pA y Whe 3 
Brandenburg and Pomerania 20 2 he 
Lo a ae ane 19 3 Z Sey 
8 
2 
1 


2 per cent. 
ae 
Sas, 


AKODY « s4 0 « 21 
Mvesphalia . 8.0. ke 25 
Rhine Province. . Te 


Average i: ZY 2 





The average of the first five, or agricultural provinces, was 18s. 8d. 5 of 
the last three, or manufacturing provinces, 24s. 7d., or nearly one-third 
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(31% per cent.) higher in the latter part of the kingdom. This difference 
presents an important consideration, bearing upon the comparative dis- 
advantage under which the manufacturer in this country labours in 
respect of the price of food. In Prussia the price ranges much higher 
in those provinces in which manufactures chiefly flourish. In England 
it may be doubtful whether the case is the same. The facility of com- 
munication, the superior development of commercial enterprise, and, as 
regards Lancashire, the proximity of the cheap markets of Ireland, have 
tended to prevent prices from rising above the average in the principal 
manufacturing districts. On the other hand, in the chiefly agricultural 
. and most productive districts of England the quality of the grain is 
usually above the average, in consequence of which, and their proximity 
to the metropolis and other large centres of consumption, the prices are 
rather above than below the average. 

The average price of Wheat in Prussia during the fourteen years was 
31s. 3d. per imperial quarter. The fluctuation in the several provinces 
was less than that of rye. (See page 45.) The average price was :— 





























prSenees: ee Higher than Lower than 
Quarter, average. average. 
Soa 
dn-Prossia Proper’... * 30 1 ; 4 per cent. 
Rasen | cet GI « 29 1 . 65 
Brandenburg and Pomerania $1.2 oe 
Westar she a is agate oy ee ; se eee 
BERDAY.  - se om see 29.3 AC a 
Westpnang oF ae 34 3 9 per cent, 
Rhing Province . 6. 4} 37 7 }:20°>,, 


Average 4 t4-.4 31 


i co 


In respect of wheat, it appears that the prices are lowest in the inland 
provinces, which have no immediate market for their surplus production ; 
and that this circumstance is probably one cause of the difference, may 
be inferred from the comparatively high price in Prussia Proper, where, as 
has been shown in a previous table, the consumption of wheat is small, 
and the export is considerable. The average price in Westphalia and the 
Rhine province was 35s. 11d., in the other five provinces, 29s. 5d.; a 
difference of 22 per cent. : 

Of Barley, the average price was 15s. 1ld. (See page 46.) It was— 
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Ss. 
In Prussia: Proper® ... . . 12 


o* 22 per cent. 
Posen . ° e e ° e ° 14 2° 11 3 
Brandenburg and Pomerania 14 ” 7 ; 
Silesia © e e e ° ° 15 5 * 


2 per cent. 


| 28 


Saxony SY Ne OR He Bes 16 
Westphalia te .eaihub ore | 18 
Rhine Province Sa etn 20 


eencrmes: 


Average. 5 |. Yo 11 


99 
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The correspondence of the differences in the several provinces as 
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regards this grain and ryeis very striking ; and affords a strong reason to 
suppose that the same circumstances affect the price of the two articles. 
The average price of Oats during the whole period was 11s.4d, (See 
page 46.) ‘The uniformity of the prices in the several provinces, with 
only two exceptions, is remarkable :— 
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In Pmissia Proper <¢ + « -» 49.0 a 20 per cent. 
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Brandenburg and Pomerania | 11 8 | 3 per cent. ¢ 
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Westphalia . . « « ae oe el eee 
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With regard to the exceptions, M. Dieterici states that the cause of 
the price being higher in Westphalia than in the Rhine province is the 
greater number of horses in the former. 'The same circumstance would 
tend to operate to a still greater extent in Prussia Proper, where, on 
the contrary, the price is considerably below the average. Some coun- 
teracting influence must, therefore, be at work. Probably the fact of 
Lithuania being a great breeding district, and the advantages which the 
province offers for the cultivation of grain, are sufficient to account for 
the reduced price. The number of horses to a square mile in each 
province was, in 1834— ; 


Prussia a tar gi hres that 

Westphalia . . 16 

Saxony « - « « « . §9 

Posen rs ° e ° e a! 

Bhine Pravinew + > tip eet 
Brandenburg . . . Il} 

Pomerania. so «. + tl 

Silesia é 10 


The average prices, therefore, of each kind of grain, with the highest 
and lowest price in the several provinces, were as follows :-— 





Average. Highest. Lowest. 


Senos Ss. 500. $y, as 

31 3 37 7 inthe Rhine province. | 27 8 in Silesia. 

21 2} 26 11 Ai 17 2 in Prussia Proper. 
15 11 | 20 6 


11 4] 12 7 in Westphalia. 


Above Price in Prussia. Above Price in Rhine Province. 
Average 


per Impe |e s,s oh, 
rialQuarter| Amount. | Per Centage. Amount. 


- er 


sh. abs sg. d. 8 





Of Wheat. | 58 10 27 7 88. 21 
Rye .| 35 3 14 1 66. 8 
Barley. | 32 9 16 10 105. 12 
Oats .| 22 10 ELG epiy BOY. 11 
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The difference, however, between the average prices of the two staples 
is very much greater: Wheat, in England, was nearly three times (27) 
as dear as Rye in Prussia, or as 2°78 to1*00: compared with Rye in the 
Rhine province, it was more than double (23), or as 2°18 to 1°00. 

The average of the four kinds of grain in Prussia was 19s. 11d. per | 
imperial quarter; in England, 37s. 5d.; a difference of 87 per cent. 
In the first four provinces of Prussia it was 18s. 2d.; in the last three, 
22s. 2d.; a difference of 22 per cent. 

In considering, however, the relative prices of grain, and particularly 
of wheat, in the two countries, as bearing on the question of the effect 
which a free importation would be likely to have on the price in England, 
it must be borne in mind that the average in Prussia is formed chiefly 
on the prices of inland towns; that the cost of bringing wheat from the 
place of growth to Dantzic is stated to average 10s. to 12s. per quarter ;* 
that three at least of the Prussian provinces have no surplus for ex- 
portation, but, on the other hand, import for their own consumption ; 
and that a demand for wheat in England immediately leads to a great 
rise of price in Prussia. The extent of this action of English prices 
on those of Prussia will be presently adverted to. 

The relative proportion of the value of the different kinds of grain in 
the two countries is very similar. If the four kinds be taken together, 
wheat bears exactly the same relation to the whole in both. Thus, if 
the prices of one quarter of each kind of grain be added together, the 
result will be that the per centage of each to the whole amount will be— 








In England. In Prussia. 
Wheat . . 39:0 a 39-0 
an " 26°5 
Barley . . 22°0 se 20:0 
Oats vite doce AS 14°5 
100-0 100-0 


Rye, as might be expected, obtains a higher relative value in Prussia 
than in England; spring corn, comparatively less; but in wheat there 
is no difference. ‘Taking the value of wheat as unity, which will not be 
quite fair, as it 1s not the staple in Prussia, there is some variation, but 
not to any great extent. If wheat be worth 1°00, the value of the other 
kinds of grain will be as follows :— 


Rye in England, 0:60 In Prussia, 0°67 
Barley. ,, 0°55 Ae 0-51 
Oats an 0:38 0-36 


93 


I now approach the question of fluctuation: a matter of double im- 
portance, as, bearing, first, upon the welfare and ease of the labouring 
classes, apparently much more than the uniform maintenance of high 
prices, since wages may be fixed at a high rate to meet the latter, but 





* “Deducting 12s. per quarter for the expense of bringing it (wheat) from the 
place of growth to Dantzic, including waste, which is generally very considerable 
cost of the boats, which are broken up and sold for a trifle compared with hie 
original cost (amounting perhaps to 400 or 500 thalers, whereas they are only sold 
for about 40), the expense of the peasants and other persons navigating them for a 
voyage, eee of three or four months, and returning back to Poland on foot 
seer cake his was generally considered as an average estimat a 
(Mr. Meek, Parliamentary Papers, Sess. 1842, No. 7, prod.) ate) the a a 

“Tt is generally understood that it costs 10s. per quarter to brine j 
Dantzic.” (Ibid., p. 31.) : ting it down to 
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seldom fluctuate in proportion to the price of corn; and secondly, upon 
the effect of fiscal regulations in creating unsteadiness of price. Corn of 
all kinds pays alike in Prussia a fixed duty of 5sq. a scheffel, or 2s. 73d. 
per imperial quarter; there is nothing, therefore, in the nature or amount 
‘of this duty to cause artificial variations of price in that country; and, 
with the exception of the effect produced in the value of wheat by occa- 
sional and large demands of that article for the English market, there 
does not appear any circumstance tending to create fluctuation in Prussia, 
except the natural and uncontrollable variations of the seasons. It is, 
therefore, an important result which a comparison of the prices in the 
two countries exhibits—that in all kinds of grain, the fluctuation, in 
whatever point of view taken, whether as regards the extreme extent of 
fluctuation, the suddenness of the change, or the frequent recurrence of 
inequalities,—in all these respects the fluctuation is equal or greater in 
Prussia during the period under observation than in England. 

In order to state the case fairly, the first comparison should be between 
the two staples—wheat in England, and rye in Prussia. The small 
consumption of rye in England renders it improper to compare its prices 
with those of Prussia; and the same reason, together with the artificial 
fluctuation already mentioned as arising from an English demand, ap- 
plies to wheat in Prussia. For the sake, however, of information, the 
results relative to both will be inserted. 

It appears that, during the 14 years from 1828 to 1841, the greatest 
extent of fluctuation in the annual price of wheat in England has been 
79 per cent.; of rye in Prussia, 88 per cent.; and of wheat in the same 
cottntry, 80 per cent. The average of the annual fluctuations was—of 
wheat in England, 10°4 per cent.; of rye in Prussia, 10°3 per ceut. ; 
and of wheat in Prussia, 13°1 per cent. The greatest rise in any one 
year was—of wheat in England, 23 per cent. ; of rye in Prussia, 37 per 
cent.; and of wheat in Prussia, 33 per cent, The greatest fall in any 
one year was—of wheat in England, 14 per cent. ; of rye in Prussia, 25 
per cent.; and of wheat in Prussia, 27 per cent. A tabular view of these 
facts may perhaps help to mark the differences :— 






Prussia. 





England. 












Wheat.| Rye. | Wheat.| Rye. 


Per Ct.} Per Ct. | Per Ct.| Per Ct. 
80 88 79 38 
TS 10235) 1094 6°6 
30 37 23 19 
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Extreme extent of annual fluctuation . 

Average annual amount of ditto . . . «. . 
Greatest rise in any one year . . «© «© « . 
rontest tapi ditto: A. 2.3...%0.)t does hes 4 ee 









It may be asserted, apparently with some justice, that the demand for 
wheat in England in particular years tends to derange the prices of that 
grain in Prussia; for it appears that, in the years 1828-31, when this 
country took 1,425,721 quarters of wheat and wheat-flour from Prussia, 
the prices rose from 20s. 10d., the average of the preceding three years, 
to 30s. 4d. in 1828, and continued rising to 1831, when it averaged 
41s. 3d. Inthe next year,—there being still a considerable, though 
much reduced, demand for England,—the price fell to 33s. 10d.; and in 
the next year it fell further to 24s. 6d., at about which amount it re- 
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mained nearly stationary until 1838, when the bad harvest and high 
price in England, causing a demand for 585,973 quarters in that year 
alone, immediately drove it up from 24s. lld. to 33s. 3d.; and an 
additional demand for 767,734 quarters in 1839 caused a further rise 
to 39s. 5d. The following statement will show the course of these 
transactions ; and the effect of a drain of wheat will be better appre- 
ciated when it is shown that the whole consumption of that grain in 
Prussia does not, according to M. Dieterici’s statement, before given, 
exceed 2,014,000 quarters annually. The population at the close of 
1839 was 14,416,410; the annual consumption of each individual was 
given at 65 lbs. = 67 lbs. avoirdupois. Supposing, therefore, the wheat 
to weigh 60 lbs. a bushel], which is the ordinary weight of the description 
exported to England, the total consumption will be 2,014,375 quarters. 





Imports of Wheat and 














Prices of Wheat x aye ice ve 
Ree ee ee ee 
Prussia. 
Subd Qrs. Ss. d. 
1828 60 5 253,042 30 4 
1829 66 3 353,958 34 1] 
1830 64 3 520,111 33 3 
1831 66 4 298,610 41.3 
1832 58 8 119,323 33 10 
1833 > Oo IY Qs 124 24 6 
1834 46 2 41,754 23 0 
1835 39 4 13,890 24 0 
1836 i iedge: 6 122,996 22 10 4 
1837 55 10 350 , 252 2441 
1838 64, 7 585,973 33 <3 
1839 70 8 767,734 a9. "S 
1840 66 4 807,203 36 10 








It appears too that during the previous period, in the years 1824 and 
1825, when under the law of 1822, (by which the admission of foreign 
wheat was prohibited until the price in England reached 70s. 4d., and 
consequently there was no demand in England for Prussian wheat,) the 
price rose in this country from 53s. 4d. (in 1823) to 63s. 11d. and 
68s. 6d., the price actually fell in Prussia from 2%s.9d. to 19s. 9d. 
and 18s. 2d.; apparently from the want of a market for the surplus 
produce of one or two abundant harvests, which under the law of 1828 
this country supplied. The great rise of price in 1816-17 cannot be 
quoted in support of this view, as the bad harvest and consequent dearth 
of the former year was almost universal throughout Europe. 

On the other hand it must be remarked, that during the last fourteen 
years, in which the English prices appear to have operated so materially 
on those of Prussia, a corresponding fluctuation may be observed in the 
prices of the Rhine province, from which we emport no wheat, and which 
Is quite detached from the eastern provinces of Prussia, and not in any 
way dependent upon them for a supply. The comparative extent of 
the fluctuations in the prices of Barley and Oats in the two countries is 
also opposed to the above view. The superior steadiness of the English 
prices is strongly exhibited in the following statement :— os 
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Barley. Oats. 


England, | Prussia. | England. | Prussia. 


Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent, | Per Cent. | 
4 40 50 


Extreme extent of annual fluctuation . 
Average annual amount of ditto . . 9 12:6 isk 10°2 
Greatest rise in any year. . 25 32 15 28 
Greatest fallindiftto. . . . . . 17 30 19 21 





Prussia exports but a small quantity of these two kinds of grain to 
England, far too little to affect the prices in the former country. 

The prices of Rye, likewise, of which England imports but an insig- 
nificant quantity, and during a period when : a rise in the price of wheat 
did not exist, to which a sympathetic rise in that of rye could be attri- 
buted, do not bear out the position. The comparative fluctuations of 
this grain in Prussia, and of wheat in England, throughout the whole 
period of 26 years, is shown in the following table; from which it results 
that, while the extreme difference of annual fluctuation in England was 
91 per cent., it was 158 in Prussia; and that, while the average annual 
fluctuation was 11 per cent. in England, it was 18 per cent. in Prussia: 
showing that the annual fluctuations are greater in the latter country 
by 63 per cent. than in England. 





Per Centage Fluctua- 


Average Prices per Im- | Per Centage Fluctuation upon the {tion in each Year upon 


















































perial Quarter. Average of 26 Years. the preceding Year. 

VGA EAs ae Se. ee 

Wheat in Rye in | Wheat in Rye in Wheat in | Rye in 

England. Prussia. England. Prussia. England. | Prussia. 

Se Soma. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
1816 78 6 dae. 3 + 25 + 59 nee 
1817 96 11 45 11 + 540 +107 & 23 + 30 
1818 86 3 34 0 + 37 + 54 - ll — 35 
1819 74 6 25°11 + 18 + 17 - 13 — 23 
1820 67 10 19.7 + 8 —- ll sor cg — 24 
1821 56k lies — 10 — 21 — 17 — 12 
1822 44 7 19.02 — 28 -— 13 — 20 + Il 
1823 53 4 21 6 — 15 — 2 + 19 + 12 
1824 63 Il ile 3 wr — 49 + 19 — 45 
1825 68 6 10 9 a 9 — dl bt 7 —- 8 
1826 58 8 bee i = st — 14 + 41 
1827 58 6 22 0 — 6 Nil. Nil. + 44 
1828 60 5 22.4 -— 3 Eee + 3 $ 2 
1829 66 3 20 4 +t 9 —- 8 9 AG 
1830 64 3 21 11 + 2 Nil. — 3 ae 
1831 66 4 29 0 + 5 + 31 + 3 + 37 
1832 58 8 25. 7 coat ie, + 15 — Il — il 
1833 52 11 18 O — 15 18 — 9 — 29 
1834 46 2 16 11 — 26 — 23 — 12 — 6 
1835 39 4 13 1 — 37 ae — 14 Cee 7 
1836 48 6 15 5 — 22 = hl + 22 — 13 
may ot 5. 10 o) us — 10 — 2) + 15 + ll 
1838 64 7 23 8 + 2 + 7 - 15 + 37 
1839 | 70 8 24 1 + 12 Cees + 9 Ft 2 
1840 66 4 22 11 & 95 + 4 — 6 — 5 
1841 64 4 21 3 + 2 — 3d — 383 — 7 
Average} 62 9 2201 of {15 nied t ei 10 yea oe i a 11 18 





Extreme difference of annual fluctuation of Wheat in England 91 per cent, 
29 29 Rye in Prussia 158 ,;, 
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Indeed, the fact is, with regard to rye, that the fluctuation was greater 
previous to 1828 (excluding even the years 1816-20) than since; and 
that during the earlier period occurred that remarkable case which has 
been already noticed elsewhere, in which the price fell 50 per cent. in . 
two years, and rose 105 per cent. in the following two.* Between 1821 
and 1828 the extreme annual fluctuation of rye in Prussia was from 
10s. 9d. to 22s. Td., or 109 per cent.; between 1829 and 1841, from 
15s. 5d. to 29s., or only 88 per cent. During the corresponding periods 
the fluctuation in the annual price of wheat in England was 53 and 
79 per cent. respectively. 

It appears, therefore, on the whole, that the prices of grain are more 
steady in England than in Prussia; but that they usually fluctuate more 
or less in both countries in a similar direction during the same seasons, 
which will not be difficult of explanation, when it is considered that the 
most northerly province of Prussia is in the same parallel of latitude as 
the North Riding of Yorkshire—that Posen is in the same parallel as 
Norfolk—and Silesia as Sussex. 

I shall conclude with a Table, framed with the view of showing the 
character of the fluctuations in the price of spring corn, and of com- 
paring them with the fluctuations of the staples in the two countries. 


Per Ceniage Fluctuation in each Year compared with the Year imme- 
diately preceding. 










England. Prussia. 










Wheat. Rye. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
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1829 | 9° |b 2 j— ls |e T+ f— 10° |b 15> j— 8 j— 7: 
1830 |— 3° | 2: Nil. [ob Fo" he 7° [SoCs | ae: denies eae 
W3l jt 3° |b lle it 16: |e 3+ J 37° |b 24° |e BQebe 27-6 
1832 }— Ile j}— 13+ |— 13° |— 19+ J— 11+ |— 18° |— 3+ /— 4- 
1833 j;— 9° |— 4+ |— 16° |— 20° J— 29° |— 27+ |— 30° |J— 21+ 
18384 |— 12° | Nil. | 5° | 13> [— 6° /— G+ |—* 7 j— 5- 
18385 |— 14° |— 8° | 3° |e 5 Te 7 |b 4-1 20° | 10° 
E856) 1 4 222° be 102 foe LO No STi 13° Fat ide ae ee 
HOO7 Se Loe ae Ae 7 Nahe Bde De fae 2 ol cae Nil. 
1838 j|+ 15° | le |b 3+ |— 3+ Je 37° | 33° | 26° |e 25> 
1839 (oe Oe ee 19% bee 25 ep 5s he (2% |p Rs ee 9 ee a coe 
1840) (=. 62 |— 12° [7s i ee an Gg Nil. | &. 9s 
341 |= S* |e Nike j—. O* |— 189d... 7% |) Qe! |e Ges ae 











From this it appears that the fluctuations of barley and oats have a 
much closer relation to one another in Prussia than in England, and 
correspond more closely, both in contemporaneity and average amount, 
to the fluctuations in the staple. In England there is by no means the 
same degree of sympathy in prices; and the average of the fluctuations 
of barley and oats is considerably below that of wheat. In Prussia. on 
the contrary, the fluctuations in the price of oats equal those of rye 
while those of barley exceed them. j 


* Speech of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in the House of 


C 
1842. See Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. ommons, March, 
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Progress of the Two Sicilies under the Spanish Bourbons, from the Year 
1734-35 to 1840. By Jonn Goopwin, Esq., Her Majesty’s Consul 
for Sicily. 

OF all the Italian States, none is so imperfectly known to the English 

reader as the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, than which none is richer 

and more fertile in historical recollections, architectural remains, and 
natural phenomena. 

_ The battle of Cannze in ancient days, and the revolt of Mass Aniello 

im modern, cloud the brilliant page of Neapolitan history. The earlier 

annals of Sicily are stained with the massacre of Selinus, and the latter 

with the horrors of the Sicilian Vespers. Herculaneum, Pompeii, and 

Pestum still consecrate the soil of Naples. The fields of Sicily are still 

hallowed by Segesta, Selinus, and Agrigentum. The plains of Naples 

are as often overflowed by the lava of Vesuvius, as the vallies of Sicily 
are devastated by the fiery torrents of Etna. 

To depict such scenes—to delineate such monuments—and to describe 
such calamities —is the province of the historian, the antiquary, and the 
natural philosopher. The purport of the following pages is of a less 
ambitious character. To trace the progress of Neapolitan and Sicilian 
improvement from the accession of the Spanish Bourbons to the reign 
of the present sovereign, is the author’s humble endeavour. 

The past state of the kingdom has been described, on the authority of 
Colletta, Bianchini, Aceto, and Lanza,* whose works have been carefully 
consulted for authentic information. The present condition of the Two 
Sicilies has been delineated from observation and inquiry made by the 
author, during a residence of nine years in both divisions of the kingdom. 


CHAPTER I. 


Description of the Two Sicilies—Situation and Extent—Face of the Country—Soil 
and Climate—Chief Cities—Monies, Weights and Measures. 


The kingdom of the Two Sicilies consists of the Hither Sicily, com- 
monly called the Realm of Naples, and the Further Sicily, usually 
denominated the Realm of Sicily Proper. 

Naples.—The Realm of Naples forms the southern extremity of the 
Italian peninsula, and extends from 38° to 43° of north latitude, and 
from 14° to 18° of east longitude, from Greenwich. Its greatest length 
is about 500 miles, and its greatest breadth about 150. Its area is about 
30,000 square miles. It is traversed from north to south by the Apen- 
nines, from which chain proceed several branches, forming capes and 
headlands on the eastern and western coasts. It is washed by the Adri- 
atic Sea on the eastern side, by the Ionian on the southern and by the 
Tuscan on the western side. 

The principal rivers, as the Tronto and Ofanto on the eastern coast, 
and the Garigliano and Volturno on the western, are mere mountain 
torrents, which overflow their banks in winter and spring, and shrink 
into rivulets in summer and autumn. The chief lakes are, the great 


_* Bianchini—Storia delle Finanze di Napoli. 3 vols. 8vo. Napoli, 1834-35. 
Colletta—Storia del Reame di Napoli. 2 vols. 8vo. Capolago, 1836. Aceto—De 
la Sicile, et de ses Rapports avecl’Angleterre. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris et Londres, 1827, 
_ Lanza—Considerazioni Sulla Storia di Sicilia. 1 vol. 8vo. Palermo, 1836. 
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lake of Fucino or Celano, and the small but celebrated lakes of Averno 
and Lucrino. 

Of the four provinces into which the territory was formerly divided, 
Abruzzo, in the north, is mountainous and barren ; the Terra di Lavoro, 
in the centre, is beautiful and fertile; Apulia, in the east, has an immense 
plain, called the Tavolere di Puglia, which serves as a sheep-walk ; 
and Calabria, on the south, is rich and well wooded. 

The climate in the mountainous parts is as cold and bracing, as it is 
sultry and relaxing in the plains. On the western side, the shores are 
marshy and unwholesome; on the eastern, dry and perfectly healthy. 
Towards the end of October, the tops of the Apennines are covered with 
snow, which usually lies till the following summer. In some parts of 
Abruzzo, the winter lasts eight months of the year; in the Terra di 
Lavoro and Apulia, the cold weather continues only four or five months ; 
and in Calabriait seldom exceeds three. In the severest season, the 
plains of Terra di Lavoro are thickly strewn with wild flowers of the 
richest and most variegated hue. 

The chief cities are Naples, the metropolis of the kingdom, Caserta, 
Salerno, Potenza, Avellino, Foggia, Bari, Lecce, Cosenza, Catanzaro, 
Reggio, Campobasso, Chieti, Aquila, and Teramo, the capitals of the 
fifteen provinces into which the realm of Naples is now divided. 

Accounts are kept in ducats and grains. Ten grains make a carline, 
worth about 4d. and 10 carlines make a ducat, worth about 3s. 4d. 

Heavy goods are weighed by the cantaro and the rotolo. 100 rotoli make 
a cantaro, which is equal toabout 196lbs. avoirdupois ; so that a rotolo is 
somewhat less than 2ibs. avoirdupois. Corn is sold by the tumolo, of 
which 5%ths make an imperial quarter; oil by the salm, of which 5} 
make a tun of 236 gallons; wine by the barrel, of which 12 make a pipe 
of 132 gallons: cloth by the cane (canna), which is equal to 24rd yards. 
Land is measured by the moggio, which is equal to $ths of an acre. 

Sectly.—The island of Sicily, washed on the northern side by the Tuscan 
Sea, on the eastern by the Ionian Sea, and on the southern and western by 
the African Sea, is situated between the 36th and 38th parallels of north 
latitude, and the 12th and 16th degrees of east longitude. Its shape is 
that of an irregular triangle, each angle terminating in a promontory. 
The eastern promontory is called Cape Faro, the southern Cape Passaro, 
and the western Cape Boco. Its greatest length is about 180 miles; 
its greatest breadth 130: its circumference about 600, and its area about 
12,000 square miles. 

The principal rivers are the Fiume Grande on the northern side, the 
Salso on the southern, and the Giarretta on the eastern; but none of 
them are navigable. 

The chief lake is the Biviere de Lemtini, the size of which varies with 
the season. In winter the circumference is about 
summer not more than 9 or 10 miles. 

The loftiest mountains are the Apennines, or the ‘Madonian Chain, 
which begins at Cape Faro, runs westward to the centre of the island, 
(where it throws off a spur, called the Heraan range, which stretches 
southwards to Cape Passaro), and then steadily pursues its course 
towards Cape San Vito, where it meets the Tuscan Sea. The volcano of 
Mingibello, better known as Etna, lies to the east of the Herzan chain. 
The largest plains are those of Catania, Terranova, and Sciacca. The 


19 miles, and in 
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first, anciently called the Leontine Field, is about 20 miles long by 12 
broad. 

The interior of the island presents a vast assemblage of lofty moun- 
tains, divided from each other by fruitful vallies. The appearance of 
the northern and eastern coasts is bold and romantic: the aspect of the 
southern and western coasts is far less striking. The greater part of the 
soil, derived from the Jurassic limestone of the Madonian mountains, is 
calcareous : a small portion lying at the foot of the Neptunian chain, on 
the eastern side, is granitic. Where the calcareous soil is deep, a black 
loam yields abundant crops ; where it is shallow, ared sandstone renders 
a smaller produce. In both cases, the harvest depends much upon the 
rain. 

The climate m general is healthy. The mean height of the barometer 
is 29° 80’. The mean temperature of the year is 63° Fahrenheit: that 
of January and February, the coldest months, is 52°; that of July and 
August, the hottest months, is 76°. An agreeable freshness which pre- 
vails in May, becomes a genial warmth in June: in July and August the 
weather is sultry and oppressive: in September and October a pleasant 
coolness usually reigns. Cold and damp, just perceptible in November, 
are sufficiently felt from.December until April to render a good fire 
agreable in the winter’s evening. A drought commonly reigns from 
May until September. Slight showers in October lead to heavy falls of 
rain in November and December, which recur from time to time until 
April, when fine weather usually sets in. The mean quantity of rain 
which falls annually at Palermo is 22 inches. Sufficient snow is found 
upon the higher mountains from October until May to supply both Sicily 
and Malta with this necessary of life in a southern climate during the 
rest of the year. 

The most remarkable wind is the scirocco, which checks perspiration, 
dries up the skin, and produces weariness and languor. Ushered in by 
a dead calm, the visitation lasts about three days, and is followed by a 
deluge of rain. During its continuance the atmosphere is oppressive, 
and the current of air resembles the blast ofa furnace. Thunder-storms 
are frequent between August and January, and slight shocks of earth- 
quake are common on the eastern coast during the first three months of 
the year. 

The chief cities are Palermo, the capital, on the northern coast ; Mes- 
sina, Catania, and Syracuse on the eastern side ; Girgenti on the southern, 
and Marsala and Trapani on the western. In the interior are the popu- 
lous cities of Caltanisetta, Castrogiovanni, and Caltagirone. 

Government accounts are kept in ducats and grains, as at Naples ; 
but merchants’ accounts are kept in ounces, taris, and grains. 20 grains 
make a tari, worth about 4d. sterlmg; 30 taris make an ounce, worth 
about 10s. 

Heavy goods are sold by the cantaro and the rotolo. A rotolo is 
equal to about 14lbs. avoirdupois, and a cantaro, or 100 rotoli, is equal 
to 175lbs. avoirdupois. Corn is sold by the salm, of which 1;';th is 
equal to an imperial quarter; oil by the cafiso, equal to 23rd imperial 
_ gallons; wine by the botte, equal to 90 imperial gallons; cloth by the 
cane, equal to 24rd yards. Land is measured by the salm, equal to about 
44 acres. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Tue Two Siciiiss av rue Spanisu Conquest, 1734-35. 


The Two Sicilies had belonged to Austria for about 14 years, when a 
war breaking out between Austria and Spain, the Infant Charles Bour- 
bon, son of Philip V. of Spain, invaded Naples by land in 1734, over- 
threw the Austrians, took possession of the capital, and carrying his arms 
beyond sea, made himself master of Sicily in the following year. From 
that memorable epoch to the present time, both the Sicilies have been 
under the Spanish Bourbons, with a single and short intermission at the 
beginning of the present century. From 1806 to 1815 the Hither Sicily 
was governed by French usurpers, while Sicily Proper was subject, as 
before, to the son of the Spanish conqueror. 

Naples.—In 1734, the realm of Naples contained about 4,000,000 
inhabitants. This small population comprised two classes of society— 
the feudal class, which inhabited baronial towns, and the demesnal class, 
which occupied royal burghs. The former, it is believed, constituted 
three-fourths of the people. The riches and prosperity of the two classes 
formed a striking contrast to their relative numbers. The demesnal 
population, governed by the viceroy, directly or indirectly, was in a 
thriving state; the feudal, subject to the barons and the clergy, was 
wretchedly situated. In many baronial towns, where mills and ovens 
were wanting, the vassals were under the necessity of pounding their 
corn in mortars, and baking their bread in embers ; and, throughout the 
feudal territory, the peasants lived in straw and mud hovels, open to the 
weather, and furnished only with a flock bed on trestles, upon which all 
the household slept in common with the dogs. All branches of industry 
were ina backward state. Husbandry was slovenly; manufactures were 
rude; and commerce was insignificant. Inland traffic, confined to the 
intermediate towns between the capital and the Roman frontier, was 
equally unimportant with maritime trade, which was carried on princi- 
pally under foreign flags. 

The government of the state was monarchical. The legislative powers 
were vested in a sovereign, whose will was made known through a su- 
preme giunta, called the Council of State, the residence of which was 
at Vienna. ‘The executive functions were committed to a subordinate 
giunta, called the Collateral Council, which held its sittings at Naples. 
The civil and criminal laws were not the same for all classes of society. 
The vassals of the barons and the clergy were subject to the feudal and 
ecclesiastical institutes; while the demesnal population was governed, 
according to municipal usage, by nine codes, called the Roman Law, the 
Byzantine, the Lombard, the Norman, the Suabian, the Angevine, the 
Aragonese, the Austro-Spanish, and the Imperial, from the nations and 
dynasties by which Naples had been successively conquered. ‘The cri- 
minal procedure was barbarous and inhuman. -The witness, if volun- 
tary, was not confronted with the accused; if reluctant, he was liable, 
equally with the accused, to be put to the torture, and compelled to give 
evidence. In the demesne, the laws were administered by the king’s 
judges, who were usually court favourites ; in the feudal territory, justice 
was distributed by the baronial judges, who were, for the most part, 
pettifogging lawyers. Everywhere partiality and corruption went openly 
hand in hand, Capital punishments for murder and robbery were, in 
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the feudal territory, either carried into execution, or commuted for 
money by the feudatories, who kept men-at-arms at their beck and call 
for either purpose. In the demesne, the viceroy enjoyed the right of 
pardoning for murder. 

The affairs of the capital were directed by a corporate body, called 
* the Deputation of Nobles,” which, as the feeble representation of the 
extinct parliament, exercised a slight influence over the king’s vice- 
gerent. ‘The demesnal towns, or royal burghs, were intrusted to presi- 
dents invested with military as well as civil authority. The feudal towns 
were governed by the barons and prelates, to whom they severally be- 
longed. The government of the interior was unsettled and irregular. 
The revenue of the state, amounting to 2,309,500 ducats, (384,906/.), 
arose from many sources ; as the rent of crown lands, the profits of royal 
monopolies, the produce of iron-works, the state lottery, the customs and 
consumption duties, &c. The army, about 20,000 strong, was in a loose 
state of discipline ; the naval force consisted of a few galleys, manned 
by convicts and captives, chained to the oar. The education of youth 
was in the hands of the Jesuits; the celebration of public worship was 
conducted by an overgrown body of regular and secular clergy; two- 
thirds of the feudal territory belonged to the priests and friars, who 
formed about a thirty-sixth part of the whole population. 

Sictly.—At the landing of the Infant Charles, Sicily contained about 
1,000,000 inhabitants. This slender population was, like the Neapo- 
litan, divided into the feudal and demesnal classes, of which the former 
constituted five-eighths of the Sicilian people.* Public industry, in all its 
branches, was in a sickly state; foreign trade was monopolised by the 
French, the Genoese, and the Tuscans, of whom the latter two sailed as 
often under the English flag as under their own, as a safeguard against 
the Barbary cruizers, by whom the Italian flags were little respected. 

The Sitilian monarchy was of a mixed character: the legislative 
functions were vested in a sovereign, but the regal power was controlled 
in some degree by parliamentary authority. ‘The executive functions 
were exercised by a viceroy or lord-lieutenant, who presided, as at Naples, 
over a Collateral Council, established in the capital of the realm. 

The laws of Sicily formed an immense collection of Roman, Norman, 
and Suabian institutes, royal decrees, pragmatic sanctions, and parlia- 
mentary statutes, which, by their darkness and inconsistency, placed 
life and property in imminent danger. In the barony, civil and criminal 
law were administered by the baronial judges, from whose sentence no 
appeal was allowed to the dissatisfied suitor. In the demesne, the admi- 
nistration of justice was intrusted to the king’s judges, whose decision 


-was final in criminal cases, but reversible in civil, upon appeal to the 


provincial courts. Felons were tried by a criminal tribunal, over which 
a chief justice presided. Petty larcenies were punished by the local 
authorities in a summary manner. In every large town an officer, called 
the Captain of Justice, pursued the offender; another, called the Fiscal, 
brought him to trial; and a third, called the Criminal Judge, declared 
him guilty or not guilty. The promptness and simplicity of the criminal 

* It appears by the census of 1653 that out of 285 cities aud towns, having a 


total population of 873,742, only 43 belonged to the demesne, and 242 to the barony 
or feudal territory. The inhabitants of the demesne amounted to 297,644, those of 
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the barony to 576,098.—(Giornale di Statistica, vol. iv., p. 235.) 
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procedure were overbalanced by its sternness, corruption, and partiality. 
The captain of justice, who was answerable for all robberies committed 
between sunrise and sunset, made amends for occasional losses by levy- 
ing regular contributions, at stated seasons, on his district. The judge, 
who, as well as the fiscal, was appointed by the barons and the clergy, 
was the ready tool of his masters, for good or for evil. At their com- 
mand or intercession, he condemned or spared the delinquent. In the 
capital civil law was administered, in the last instance, by a great court, 
and criminal law by a captain of justice and two assessors, whose sen- 
tence, however, was reversible by a criminal tribunal. The criminal 
procedure rested on the extorted confession of the supposed delinquent. 
To obtain this questionable proof, every species of cruelty was practised. 
In misdemeanours, the wrists of the accused were bound together so 
tightly as to stop the circulation of the blood: in felonies and high trea- 
sons, red-hot irons were applied to the soles of the feet, and splinters of 
reed were thrust under the nails. If the torture proved ineffectual, the 
accused was thrown into a deep underground dungeon, of the smallest 
size and most horrible kind. Immured in a damp and dark cell, of eight or 
ten feet long by three or four broad, the prisoner lay upon straw, bound 
hand and foot, until he made the desired confession. Such, at least, was the 
procedure in the capital. In the provinces torture was not in use; but 
hardened malefactors and youthful offenders were huddled together in 
gaols, which, from their filth and dampness, were hardly fit shelter for 
the beasts of the field. 

The revenues of demesnal towns were administered by royal jurats, 
who, accountable only to a corrupt board, called the ‘* Tribunal of Royal 
Patrimony,”’ usually made their fortunes during a short term of office. 
The revenue of the state was derived partly from customs inwards and 
outwards, levied by royal authority, and partly from donatives voted by a 
parliament, the constitution of which body requires a brief explanation. 
The ancient parliament of Sicily was composed of three arms—the mili- 
tary, the ecclesiastical, and the demesnal. The military consisted of 124 
 feudatories, entitled princes, dukes, marquesses, counts, and barons re- 
spectively. ‘The ecclesiastical consisted of 61 prelates, under various 
denominations. ‘The demesnal consisted of 46 representatives of demesnal 
towns. In the military arm, every feudatory had as many votes as he 
had fiefs: the Prince of Butera, the president, had no less than 18. In 
the ecclesiastical and demesnal arms, absent members could vote by 
proxy. As the feudatories were exempt from new taxes, the prelates 
were looking up for promotion, and the representatives were, for the most 
part, place-holders or place-hunters, the demands of the viceroys seldom 
met with stubborn resistance. The three arms debated apart, and com- 
municated their separate votes by their respective ambassadors. Parlia- 
ment met only once in three years, and usually sat for only six or eight 
hours, or at most a single night. The prorogation was signalized by a grand 
display of favours: honours and decorations, preferments and offices, 
were showered upon the members most distinguished for servility to the 
court. Yet, rare as were its meetings, and short its sessions, the parlia- 
ment was not wholly useless. During the long recess, a giunta of nine 
members, taken equally from the three arms, and called the “ Deputation 
of the Realm,” controlled the viceregal government, watched over the 
national liverties, and held the public purse. As representatives of the 
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parliament, the deputies fixed the contingent payable by each arm to the 
general revenue, received the several quotas, and issued monies from 
the bank, deposited, in their name, for the wants of the public service. 

Instruction was in Sicily, as in Naples, committed to the Jesuits. 
Public worship was conducted by a clergy chiefly remarkable for its 
wealth and numbers. The Sicilian church differed from the Neapolitan 
in being subject to the king, as apostolic legate, instead of bemg ruled 
by a papal nuncio, as in other Catholic countries. The Holy Office, or 
Inquisition, the introduction of which into Naples had been firmly and 
successfully resisted, had taken root in Sicily, and put forth its branches 
on all sides, to the perversion of the public feeling, and the distortion of 
the national judgment. 





CHAPTER III. 
Reicn or Cuartes II]. over. tHe Two Siciies rrom 1734-35 10,1759. 


Naples.—Such was the state of the Two Sicilies when the Infant 
Charles ascended the throne of both countries, under the title of Charles 
Tif. Well aware that the chief cause of Neapolitan misery was the over- 
grown power of the barons and the clergy, he resolved to lay the axe to 
the root of the tree, and to attack the first principles of feudal authority. 
Laying down the maxim, that no one should come between the sovereign 
and the subject, he narrowed the feudal and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 
took away the right of compounding punishments, and prohibited the 
barons from keeping men-at-arms to enforce judicial sentences. This 
object being attained, Charles followed up his plan of undermining feudal 
power, by inviting the great barons to court, and by treating them with 
studied kindness, in order to attach them to his person and family. The 
lesser nobles, dazzled by the royal condescension, quitted their castles 
and domains, and flocked to the capital, where luxury and extravagance 
soon plunged them deep into debt. Forced to mortgage or sell their 
estates for the purpose of satisfying creditors, they sank into obscurity, 
and made way for the lawyers and money-lenders, who, steadily rising 
as the nobles declined in importance, came at length to constitute a third 
order of Neapolitan society. 

General industry was promoted, by the encouragement and facilities 
given to commerce and manufactures. The king having resolved that 
his troops should be dressed in Neapolitan cloth, many French and Ger- 
man weavers settled at Arping, and set up woollen manufactures, after 
the manner of their several countries. Inland trade was facilitated by 
the construction of carriage-roads around the metropolis, and foreign 
trade was protected by commercial treaties, fostered by the security of 
property and freedom of religion guaranteed to aliens, and relieved from 
oppression by the revisal of the tariff. The exportation of corn, hitherto 
restricted, now became free, to the mutual benefit of the grower and 
consumer. sale 

The constitution of the government continued the same; the distri- 
bution of power underwent alteration. The legislative functions were 
still vested in the king, who presided over a council of state. The vice- 
royalty was abolished as a useless appendage. The executive functions 
were committed to a board, called the Camera di Santa Chiara, by 
which the Collateral Council was superseded. For the use of the reformed 
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magistracy, a new code was drawn up by a body of eminent jurists. 
The civil and criminal laws, however, were not materially altered: the 
civil procedure was simplified, but the criminal process was neglected. 
The government of provinces was entrusted to military officers, well 
fitted, by their character and habits, to prevent the barons from oppress- 
ing the peasantry. The finances were adjusted. For about 14 years 
after Charles’s accession, donatives were raised, as before, by direct 
taxation. In 1748 they ceased to form a branch of the revenue. Various 
imposts had been suppressed in 1741, and an income-tax of five per cent. 
upon real property had been established in Naples. Many heavy duties, 
long mortgaged to the public creditor, were now redeemed by the state, 
and appropriated to the revenue. 

To give efficiency to the defence of the country, the strength of the 
army was raised from 20,000 to 24,000 men, and from the latter amount 
to 30,000 during the reign of Charles. The matériel shared his atten- 
tion in common with the personnel: cannon foundries and armouries 
of all kinds were set up on a large scale, and the port of the capital was 
strongly and skilfully fortified. The formation of a navy occupied the 
royal care. A nautical college was founded, and a dock-yard traced out. 
Shipwrights and pilots were sought out and enlisted, and seamen were 
enrolled in considerable numbers. The result was soon apparent. A 
fleet, consisting of two ships of the line, two frigates, and ten small craft, 
built and equipped at Naples, caused the Neapolitan flag, formerly in- 
sulted with impunity, to be respected by the Barbary corsairs. 

The interests of literature and science were promoted by the institu- 
tion of societies and academies; and the wants of poverty were relieved 
by the establishment of a poor-house, endowed with ample funds. 

Stcaly.—The benefits derived by Sicily from the government of Charles 
were fewer and less substantial than those reaped by Naples. Merchant 
shipping, indeed, was protected from danger by the erection of moles or 
breakwaters at Palermo and Girgenti, and the home trade derived con~ 
venience and advantage from the institution of a tribunal of commerce. 
Public health, too, was secured against contagion and infection by the 
establishment of quarantines ; and sickness and want were assuaged and 
alleviated by means of a public hospital and a poor-house. The general 
structure of the local administration was the same as before; but the 
machinery of the supreme government was somewhat altered by the 


establishment at Naples of a Giunta di Sicilia, for the speedier despatch 
of Sicilian affairs. 








CHAPTER IV. 
Reien oF Frerpinanp I. over roe Two Sicruims. Parr I. rrom 1759 ro 1806. 


Charles III. having succeeded in 1759 to the Spanish monarchy, 
upon the death of his father, Ferdinand VI. of Spain, relinquished the 
throne of Naples and Sicily to his third son, Ferdinand, agreably to the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which the future union of the Spanish and 
Italian crowns had been expressly forbidden. Ferdinand ascended the 
throne under the strange denomination of Ferdinand the Fourth of Naples 
and Third of Sicily. Destined to be called hereafter “ Ferdinand the 
First King of the Two Sicilies,” he will be designated by the latter title in 
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the following pages. A boy of only eight years of age at his accession 
to the crown, Ferdinand left the ‘reins of government to a Council of Re- 
gency, at the head of which was Bernardo Tanuca, a statesman of great 
ability and experience, by whom the important trust was faithfully dis- 
charged, to the honour and advantage of the nation. 

Naples.—The vigorous attack on feudal power, commenced under 
Charles, was carried on by the regency. ‘The baronial judges were 
deprived of their authority, which was given to the king’s magistrates, 
and the barons and prelates were placed upon a level with the body of 
the people. Privileged orders ceased to exist, and society became 
divided into three classes, all equal to each other in the eye of the 
law. These were the nobles, the gentry, and the populace, of which 
the second or middle class had the greatest weight with the govern- 
ment. 

The minority of Ferdmand having terminated in 1767, the Regency 
resigned the helm to the Sovereign, by whom Tanuca, the president, 
was placed at the head of the council. The attention of this statesman 
was first turned to the improvement of agriculture. New breeds of 
cattle were imported ; new methods of husbandry were practised, and 
further encouragement was given to agricultural industry. Lands first 
ploughed and tilled, and domains first planted with olive trees, were 
exempted from the land-tax for twenty and forty years to come, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Other branches of industry shared the patronage 
of the government. The silk-manufactory of San Leucio, founded in 
1788, long flourished under royal protection. In one instance, however, 
ministerial intervention had a mischievous effect. A coral fishery, suc- 
cessfully carried on by the mariners of Torre del Greco, upon the 
African coast, was ruined by the minister of the interior, who, not con- 
tent with allowing the fishermen to manage their own affairs, formed 
them into a company, the proceedings of which were regulated by the 
laws of a coral code. The bold and industrious seamen, who, when left 
to themselves, had toiled and prospered, were no sooner fettered by rules 
and regulations, than they slackened their exertions, dropped off one by 
one, and at length gave up the undertaking. ‘The formation of carriage- 
roads, begun by Charles, was carried on by Ferdinand. Broad and 
solid causeways were constructed, the length of which exceeded 1,200 
miles in all directions round the capital of the kingdom. 

Population advanced faster than improvement. The number of souls 
im the Neapolitan dominions, which in 1734 was about 4,000,000, 
amounted in 1786 to 4,800,000. The condition of the people was far 
from satisfactory. ‘The demesnal subjects were tolerably circumstanced ; 
but the feudal population, which formed the larger portion of the Neapo- 
htan people, was steeped in poverty to the lips. A baronial town 
was readily distinguished from a royal burgh by the meanness of its 
houses, the wretchedness of its people, and the scarcity or want of all 
the comforts and necessaries of civilised life. Neither market-place nor 
colonnade, private garden nor public walk, appeared within its walls. 
The only good buildings were castles and gaols, churches and monas- 
teries, mansions and villas, the dwellings of the barons, the clergy, and 
the local authorities. 

_ Foreign trade was almost stagnant. In 1771, the value of all the 
imports into Naples did not exceed 1,200,000/., nor that of all the 
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exports 1,000,000/.* This trade was chiefly carried on in foreign 
vessels, the national shipping being at that time nothing but small craft. 
Large vessels were first launched in 1776, from which date until 1784 
ship-building made such progress, that in the latter year 3,253 vessels, 
under the national flag, measuring altogether 98,580 tons, and navigated 
by 11,240 seamen, entered the port of Naples with general cargoes. 

The disordered finances were re-organised between the accession of 
Ferdinand and the commencement of the French Revolution. When 
the latter broke out, the revenue of the Two Sicilies amounted to about 
2,750,000/., of which sum about 170,000/. were contributed by Sicily 
Proper. In 1790, the allowances to the royal family amounted to about 
200,000/. per annum, the expenses of government to about 1,000,000/., 
the payment to public creditors to about 500,000/., and the salaries, &c., 
to feudal authorities, the clergy, &c., to about 1,250,000/., making in 
all about 2,750,000/. Thus the public expenditure was about equal to, 
or somewhat exceeded the revenue. 

In 1780, an attempt was made by Sir John Acton, the war minister, 
to place the public defence on a new and efficient footing, the result of 
which was not answerable to the masterly design. The army was 
nominally 30,000 strong, but in reality only 20,000, the remaining 
10,000 not being in existence. Recruited by means of a conscription, 
and by drafts from the galley-slaves, the military force was as formidable 
to the public peace as it was despicable to the foreign enemy. Desirous 
to improve its character, Sir John Acton required both the demesne and 
the feudal territory to furnish their respective quotas of cavalry and 
infantry. The requisition was ineffectual; the complement was still 
short. To fill up the ranks of the infantry, recourse was had to the 
galleys, from which numerous convicts were transferred to the barracks. 
The motley force thus raised was placed under French and Swiss officers, 
whose discipline proved too severe for Neapolitan endurance. Complaint 
became loud and general, and the vacillating government dismissed the 
foreign officers. ‘The bulk of the army relapsed into insubordination : 
the artillery alone, the commander of which corps retained his commis- 
sion, rose by degrees to well-earned distinction. 

In 1790 the nomunal strength of the peace establishment was 50,000 
of all arms, and the effective about half that number, including 6,800 
foreign troops. The war establishment in 1793 carried the effective up 
to 36,000 regular troops, besides 15,000 militiamen, who were hable 
to serve in the line in case of invasion. Under the same able minister 
the navy was raised to a moderate degree of efficiency in public estima- 
tion. Reduced to, a few galleys in 1780, it consisted in 1788 of 4 line- 
of-battle ships, 9 frigates, 6 corvettes, 6 xebecs, 4 brigs, and 8 galliots, 
carrying in all 962 guns, and manned by 2,850 seamen and marines. 
This strength went on increasing. In 1790 a 74-gun ship and 140 





Imports. Exports. 
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* 1. Materials of Food 5 ote oe 225,000 660,000 
2. Materials of Clothing, Building, & Furnishing 570,000 340,000 
3. Materials of Manufactures, &c. . . . 445,000 80,000 


Total . . . 1,240,000 1,080,000 
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small craft were built and fitted out, the crews of which squadron raised 
the complement of seamen and marines to 8,600 men. 

The education of youth, as already mentioned, was intrusted to the 
Jesuits. Upon the expulsion of that order in 1768, a portion of their 
immense estates was applied to the wants of instruction, while another 
was devoted to the purposes of charity. Every demesnal town to which 
a share was given, hired a schoolmaster to teach reading and writing ; 
and every province which partook of the bounty established a school for 
classical and mathematical learning. The University of Naples, which 
also shared the spoils, enlarged the bounds of its studies. To the ancient 
chairs of municipal and mternational law, divinity and natural philo- 
sophy, new professorships were added of Latin and Italian literature. 
The chair of political economy, first occupied by the celebrated Genovese, 
and the earliest of the kind in Europe, was endowed by a private citizen 
with 50/. per annum for ever. But, although some part of the Jesuits’ 
estate was usefully appropriated, by far the greater part was profligately 
wasted. The net revenue, 185,334 ducats, (80,889/.), might have sup- 
plied the country with a sufficiency of able teachers in every walk of 
learning. Unhappily, the estate was mismanaged, and instruction was 
but scantily promoted. The bulk of the property was distributed among 
the people under government, by whom it was bought, much under its 
value, with the perquisites of office. 

Defects and abuses in the church establishment underwent a partial 
reform. The number of the clergy amounted, in 1788, to 72,632, of 
whom 47,233 were priests and deacons, and 25,399 were monks and 
friars. At the same epoch, the annual income of the clergy was esti- 
mated at 8,419,390 ducats, (1,403,231/.), of which sum about five-eighths 
belonged to the regular clergy, and the rest to the secular body. The wealth 
of the monastic orders had already been reduced, and was doomed to still 
further reduction. Ferdinand had scarcely attained his majority, before 
he suppressed seven convents in Naples, and twenty-eight in Sicily, upon 
the doubtful ground of their harbouring banditti, and confiscated their 
property, ‘‘ as perverted to wicked purposes.” ‘To complete the refor- 
mation, he prohibited ecclesiastical bodies from adding to their present 
wealth, and fixed the patrimonies of priests, and the portions of nuns, at 
moderate amounts, without which, ordination or profession was strictly 
forbidden. ‘The numberof parish priests, formerly unrestricted, was now 
limited to five ministers for every thousand inhabitants. 

Stcily.—Such was the state of Naples, when Ferdinand, driven out 
by the French in 1799, took refuge in Sicily, where he met with a hearty 
welcome from a warm and generous people, deeply sympathising in his 
misfortunes. Sicily was at this time in a wretched condition. The 
population consisted of about 1,600,000 inhabitants, of whom the 
greater portion were still subject to the barons and clergy. Feudality, 
shaken to its centre, was not yet overthrown. From time immemorial 
the great nobles had interfered in the municipal elections, and tyran- 
nized over the peasantry. It was the duty of the vassal to carry the 
baron’s corn to market before he disposed of his own; to sell his garden- 
stuff to the baron at a fixed value; to plough the baron’s land for 
nothing ; to crush his olives at the baron’s press ; to grind his corn at 
the baron’s mill: and to buy his bread, meat, oil, and wine, at the ovens, 
shambles, shops, and taverns belonging to the fief. The barons, on the 
other hand, were charged with the expenses of courts and prisons, and 
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were subject to payments for feudal services, and dues for succession to 
feudal estates. Thus matters stood in 1783, when the viceroy Caraccioli, 
an enlightened Neapolitan, hostile to feudality, encouraged the towns- 
people to resist their baronial tyrants, and exhorted the peasantry not to 
work for the barons without receiving wages. The king’s judges, well 
supported by the viceroy, gave an attentive hearing to the complaints of 
the peasantry, and in many cases, where no charters were extant, re- 
leased the vassals for ever from the performance of feudal services. The 
barons were next forbidden to interfere in municipal elections, and were 
finally deprived of the judicial administration, which devolved upon the 
king’s authorities, by whom it had been originally exercised. 

The redress of grievances and the reformation of abuses, caused the 
progress of industry to be steady, although slow. Agriculture and com- 
merce were still in a backward state. The only thriving branch of 
industry was the raising of corn and grain. The cultivation of the olive 
and the grape, the almond and the orange, yielded the husbandman as 
little profit as was reaped by the grazier from the breeding of sheep and 
cattle. Nor were the merchant and the manufacturer in a better situa- 
tion than the farmer and the planter. Foreign trade was obstructed by 
Turkish piracy ; the annual imports from all countries did not amount 
in value to 250,000/.; the exchange of commodities between Naples and 
Sicily was of limited extent ; the coasting trade was shackled by muni- 
cipal laws, and the inland trade embarrassed by the collection of transit 
duties. Nor were these the only obstacles to free communication. 
There were but two carriage-roads in the island—one from Palermo to 
Vallelunga, about sixty miles long, and another, about five miles long, from 
Palermo to Morreali. The rest of the island was traversed by mule- 
tracks. Where stone causeways and stepping-stones were wanting, as 
was frequently the case, the plains and rivers were almost impassible 
after heavy falls of rain. 

The government had undergone no material change since the accession 
of Charles II]. The teaching of youth had, since the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, been intrusted to a board of prelates, by which schools had been 
established on paper, before proyision had been made for their support. 
The Jesuits’ forfeiture, which, as at Naples, might have answered all 
purposes, was squandered away by commissioners, aptly called the 
“ Guunta degli Abusi,” by whom it was perverted to useless and friyo- 
lous ends. ‘The sum of 10,000/. was misapplied to the restoration of a 
corn bank, and totally lost ; small sums were devoted to the purposes 
of instruction; an academy was founded in Palermo; the university of 
Catania was enlarged, and schools of industry were opened in Palermo, 
Messina, and Catania; but the greater part of the estate was wasted in 
law-suits, and the little that remained in 1804 was restored to the 
Jesuits, upon the reinstatement of the banished society. 

_ The connexion between the church and the state, long severed by the 
itervention of the Holy Office, had been restored upon the overthrow 
of that hateful institution in 1782. The tribunal of the inquisition was 
first established in Sicily under the emperor Frederick, about a.p. 1220. 
iy two centuries and a half, during which period it is designated as the 

Ancient Inquasition, its annals are unimportant, compared with its 
history in later times. Placed in 1483 under the Spanish institution, 
of which Torquemada was then the bloody director, the Sicilian tribunal 
changed its moderate character for one of extreme severity. In 1487, 
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Antonio Penna, a Dominican Friar, came over from Spain, armed with 
full power to bring heretics to the stake. Other familiars trod in his 
footsteps, and kindled the flames of persecution. The tribunal of Sicily, 
which had hitherto been itinerant, now became stationary. Its first 
place of residence was the royal palace at Palermo ; its next the fortress 
of Castellamare, which was doomed to destruction. For eighty years after 
its establishment, the acts of the “‘ modern inquisition’ are imperfectly 
known, the records having perished when the fortress, in which were 
500 prisoners, blew up in 1590. Three Autos da Fé are recorded as having 
taken place at Palermo. At the first, in 1640, a Calvinist, a relapsed 
Mussulman, and a visionary, were burnt at the stake. At the second, 
in 1658, an Augustine friar, who had slain an insulting familiar in a fit 
of passion, underwent the horrid fate; and at the third and last celebra- 
tion, in 1724, an Augustine friar and a Benedictine nun were the 
sufferers. On the same occasion, twenty-six persons, who escaped being 
“relaxed to the secular arm,” or brought to the stake, were “ reconciled 
to the Holy Office,”’ by being sentenced to be whipped through the town 
with a gag in their mouths, to be kept to hard labour, or to stand in the 
pillory, according to the relative heinousness of their imputed crimes. 
Such were the tender mercies of the Sicilian Inquisition ! 

On the 27th March, 1782, the Holy Office was suppressed by the 
viceroy Caraccioli, who entered the hall in state, and ordered the pri- 
soners to be set at liberty. The ill-gotten wealth of the office was for- 
feited to the crown. ‘The iron cages, containing human skulls, were 
taken down and split asunder, in order that every trace of this odious 
institution might be blotted out of memory. The archives were ordered 
to be burnt, and their ashes to be scattered to the wind. So strictly was 
this order enforced, that out of an immense mass of papers and parch- 
ments, a single volume of records escaped the flames. This collection 
of manuscripts, still preserved in a private library at Palermo, contains 
the original acts of the inquisition during the persecution of the Molinists, 
or Quietists, between 1681 and 1700. 

The king’s visit to Sicily produced little or no change in the condition 
of the people, the state of industry and instruction, or the constitution of 
the local government. Returned to Naples after an absence of three years, 
Ferdinand found, to his great joy, that the measures introduced by the 
French had been fleeting and short-lived. The ancient institutions had 
already been re-established. Hardly was Ferdinand restored, than he - 
hastened to suppress the ‘* Deputation of Nobles,” and to organize a 
senate, composed of his own creatures, which should regulate and admi- 
nister the finances of the capital, without controlling the action of the 
general government. His sway was destined to be short. In 1806, the 
French having regained their ascendancy, Ferdinand relinquished the 
throne of Naples, and again sought refuge in his Sicilian dominions, 


CHAPTER V. 
FrenNcH DomINIoNn ovER Napues rrom 1806 ro 1815, 


I, Reign of Joseph Buonaparte from 1806 to 1808. 
IL, Reign of Joachim Murat from 1808 to 1815, 
Upon the abdication of Ferdinand, the vacant throne of Naples was 


usurped by Joseph Buonaparte, by whom it was occupied for about two 
years. 
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Naples.—At this epoch, the Neapolitan territory belonged to a small 
number of landlords, by whom it was let out upon long leases to middle- 
men or contractors. The larger portion was owned by the barons and 
the clergy, the smaller by the lawyers and men of capital, who, as 
already stated, had supplanted the lesser nobility. The great mass of 
the population was still struggling with poverty and want. The state of 
agriculture was deplorable. Large and lovely plains, once renowned for 
fertility, but now become barren, were covered with stones and rubbish, 
brought down by the torrents from the Apennines: the progress of hus- 
bandry was checked by unwise and selfish laws, which prevented the 
farmer from selling his corn at market, or sending it abroad, until the 
local and public wants were supplied and satisfied. Rudeness of ma- 
chinery, scarcity of capital, and limitation of credit, caused manufactures 
to be stationary. Foreign trade was suspended on account of the war, 
and inland trade was obstructed by the bad state and want of roads. 

The public revenue, amounting to 16,000,000 ducats, (2,666,666/.), 
arose from a land-tax, rent of crown lands, compositions for feudal 
services, and other minor sources. Many imposts were mortgaged 
to the national creditor. The laws were scattered over thirteen codes, 
of which the latest, or that of Charles III., clashed with the preceding 
twelve. The civil procedure was tedious and unsettled: the crimi- 
nal process was cruel and oppressive. The course of justice often met 
with obstructions from ministerial intervention. The judges, wholly de- 
pendent on the crown, were removable at pleasure. 

The estates of bodies corporate were administered by municipal ma- 
gistrates, who rendered their accounts once a year to the assembled 
burghers, whose approval was conclusive. ' 

Elementary knowledge was inculcated in normal, conventual, and 
diocesan schools, scattered over the country: classical learning was cul- 
tivated in the capital : mathematical was wholly neglected. Degrees in 
divinity, law, and medicine, were publicly sold by collegiate authorities. 

Such was the sad state of Naples when Joseph Buonaparte first 
ascended the throne. To encourage agriculture, by breaking up the 
royal demesne and by abolishing feudal rights, was the earliest endeavour 
of the new sovereign. A large portion of the Tavoliere di Puglia was 
let out upon long leases to the neighbourmg farmers, to be ploughed, 
sown with corn, and planted with olive trees; the remainder was left 
entire, to serve as a vast sheep-walk for the migrating flocks of Apulia 
and Abruzzo. The prompt abolition of feudal rights illegally exercised, 
was the subject of a decree, (2nd August, 1806,) by which feudal 
estates were made liable to taxes, in common with demesnal property. 

The abolition of feudal rights led to the suppression of entails, and 
the latter to the separation and extinction of common and promiscuous 
rights. Sole property became freely, and mixed became conditionally, 
alienable at the will of the actual possessor. 

The new monarch next proceeded to suppress the monastic orders. 
Those of St. Benedict and St. Bernard, twelve metropolitan nunneries, 
and all the beneficed orders, shared the common fate. The number of 
suppressed societies amounted to 210, and the sum of their riches to 
150,000,000 ducats, (25,000,000/.) Pensions of from 10/. to 20/. 
a-year were settled on the monks and nuns thus despotically ejected 
from their houses and homes. 

The enormous quantity of crown and church property thus thrown into 
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the market created a new class of landlords in the capitalists of Naples, 
by whom it was principally purchased. 

Changes were soon made in the structure of government. Legislation, 
indeed, continued to be a royal prerogative, as heretofore: but the execu- 
tive department was materially altered : improvements were made in the 
mode of administering justice, by the introduction of the Code Napo- 
leon, and by the partial reformation of the judicial order. 

The civil code established the supremacy of the law, and the equality 
of all classes of subjects. The commercial code, lenient to misfortune, 
treated fraud with severity. Special jurisdictions were abolished, and 
succeeded by complete uniformity in the administration of justice. The 
integrity of the judges was sccured, by making them independent of 
ministerial favour. 

The criminal code, and the code of civil procedure, were disfigured 
by blemishes and defects of a strikmg character; but, upon the whole, 
the good outweighed the evil, and the judicial reforms conciliated public 
favour. 

The government of the interior was entirely remodelled, and the country 
divided into 14 provinces, 50 districts, 494 circondari, and 1,792 com- 
munes—a territorial division which still subsists with a slight alteration. 
An intendente, charged with the control and direction of subordinate 
officers, was set over every province, as the king’s representative. Every 
district, in like manner, was committed to a sub-intendenie, and every 
commune to a syndic and two elects, the representatives of their re- 
spective superiors. A small share of power was given to councils of 
provinces, districts, and communes, the members of which were chosen 
from among the wealthiest inhabitants by royal authority. 

The finances of the state were settled on a new plan. The poll-tax 
and others were superseded by a general impost, or income-tax, assessed 
at 20 per cent., the produce of which was about 7,000,000 ducats, 
(1,166,666/.) The funding system was now first introduced. The 
government, desirous to redeem the imposts, mortgaged for loans, set 
confiscated lands up to auction to the value of 10,000,000 ducats, 
(1,666,666/.), declaring that public securities would be taken in pay- 
ment to the amount of three-fourths of the price, the rest being payable 
in cash. Many valuable taxes were thus advantageously and honourably 
redeemed. The claims of such mortgagees as refused the offer were 
placed upon a register, called “the Great Book of the Public Debt,” as 
transferable inscriptions, bearing annual interest at 5 per cent. The 
capital of this debt amounted, on the 30th April, 1808, to 100,684,559 
ducats, (16,780,760. ) 

The defence of the country shared the attention of the sovereign. 
The strength of the army in 1808 was 21,600, including two foreign 
corps. The mode of recruitment adopted was the bad one of former days : 
recourse was had to the prisons to form new regiments of infantry, 
destined for foreign and domestic service; and the safety of the interior 
was committed to a corps of volunteers or provincial militia. 

The public defence by sea, likewise, occupied the royal care. All the 
Neapolitan ships of war having been carried off to Sicily by Ferdinand, 
there remained behind but a few gun-boats to be seized by the French 
invaders. Within two years, however, a small squadron, consisting of 
a frigate, a corvette, a brig, and 80 small craft, appeared as the nucleus 
_ of a Neapolitan navy. 


; 
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Public instruction received attention without being greatly promoted. 
Schools in all the communes, and colleges in all the provinces, for ele- 
mentary and classical learning, were rather designed than established, 
by decrees to that effect. 

On the 15th of July, 1808, Joseph Bonaparte, who was created king 
of Spain by Napoleon, resigned the crown of Naples to his brother-in- 
law, Joachim Murat. 

The first step taken by Joachim was to pursue the plan of policy laid 
down by his predecessor, for the destruction of feudal power. ‘The 
Feudal Commission of i806, had been directed to separate feudal from 
allodial or free lands, to determine the several rights of the barons and 
the towns over lands held in common, and to divide such estates be- 
tween the joint owners, and lastly, to distribute the portion assignable 
to the towns among the inhabitants, by public sale at auction. The task 
had been undertaken, but was far from completion. The co-proprietors 
had been brought into court. The king, the barons, and the clergy 
stood on one side, and on the other stood the communities, or feudal and 
demesnal towns corporate. Many reputed fiefs had been declared free 
properties ; many common estates had been divided, and many assigned 
lands had been put upto auction. The Commissioners were charged 
with having courted popularity by an undue leaning to the weaker side. 
The communities, it was said, were favoured in the appraisement of 
rights and the division of lands, and the poorer townspeople were ac- 
commodated, at the expense of the richer burghers, in the allotment of 
their several portions. ‘To remove all just complaint, and to complete 
the important work, a new Board was created, composed of independent 
magistrates, who should settle all pending suits ia summary manner. 
The new Commissioners entered upon their duties in 1810. Such joint 
estates as were still undivided, and such town lands as were still undis- 
tributed, were assigned and allotted to the respective claimants without 
further delay; and the abolition of entails, and the establishment of 
absolute rights were now confirmed and consolidated. The effect of 
these measures was to raise up a class of landlords, by whom husbandry 
was carried on upon new and better principles m all its different 
branches. 

Manufactures made steady advances as soon as masters and workmen 
were emancipated from the thraldom of guilds. The making of hats 
was improved ; the weaving of cloths was extended; but every attempt, 
however vigorous, to establish the manufacture of cottons, silks, and 
leathers, ended in disappointment. Maritime commerce, checked by 
the British cruizers, gave way to inland trade, which was carried on 
with great success. Raw produce was sent overland to Upper Italy, 
France, and Germany, in large quantities of considerable value. The 
exportation of cotton wool, for instance, amounted in 1808 to 30,000 
bales, worth 300,000/. 

The revenue of Naples amounted, in 1810, to about 12,000,000 
ducats (2,000,000/.), of which sum about one-half arose from the land 
tax, and the other half from indirect taxes. The expenditure amounted 
to about 13,500,000 ducats (2,250,000/.), so that a deficit remained of 
1,500,000 ducats (250,000/.), to be adjusted, as soon happened, by the 
sale of national property. In 1814 the joint revenue of the state and 
the provinces was about 26,000,000 ducats (4,333,333/.) 

The interest of the national debt, fixed as we have seen at 5 per cent. 
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per annum, was suddenly lowered to 3 per cent. This breach of public 
faith took place from the Ist of January, 1809. The capital of the 
national debt was reduced from 130,000,000 ducats, its amount in 1806, 
to 28,000,000, whereon the diminished interest was 840,000 ducats, 
(140,000/.) 

In 1811 the army was re-organized and the navy recruited. The 
strength of the line was fixed at 60,000 and that of the militia at 40,000. 
The military college was converted into a polytechnic school, and special 
schools were established for the artillery and engineers. ‘The conscrip- 
tion was introduced about the same time, without meeting with resist- 
ance or creating dissatisfaction. The materiel of the navy was 
strengthened by the addition of a line-of-battle-ship, two frigates, and 
many gun-boats, which were launched and equipped in 1810. 

The proposed establishment of communal schools and provincial 
colleges had, as already stated, generally failed. In 1810 few schools 
were opened, and still fewer colleges were founded. The whole revenue 
of the latter seminaries was about 7,000 ducats (1,166/.) per annum, 

and the number of the scholars was less than 200. The divinity schools 
or seminaries of the church, had not more than 1,500 students of all 
ages. 'To promote the purposes of education, Joachim decreed that a 
primary school, or school for reading and writing, should be established 
in every commune; that secondary or classical schools should be founded 
in every province; that diocesan schools should be endowed for instruc- 
tion in divinity; and lastly, that the University of Naples should be 
authorized to confer degrees in Law and Medicine. The education of 
females engaged public attention. Free schools for girls were founded 
in the capital and the provinces. One of these seminaries, first esta- 
blished at Aversa but afterwards removed to Naples, was endowed by 
Caroline Murat with 40,000 ducats (6,666/.) per annum. Some ac- 
count of its present state will be found hereafter. 

Such were the social and political changes introduced by the French 
invaders. In 1815 Joachim Murat, driven out by the Austrian forces, 
relinquished the throne of Naples to its ancient possessor, the exiled 
Ferdinand. : 


CHAPTER VI. 
Reian or Ferprnanp JI. over Siciny aLtonz, rrom 1806 ro 1815, 


Ferdinand, on his return to Palermo in 1806, found his Sicilian sub- 
jects in much the same state in which he had left them. The principal 
nobility, who drew their incomes from landed property, were over- 
Whelmed with debts and embarrassed with law suits; the gentry or 
middle classes, who had mortgages on estates, were involved in difficul- 

- ties, from which extrication was hopeless; and the lower orders, composed 
of labourers and mechanics, ill paid and ill fed, completed the picture 
of misery. The most prosperous class of society was the regular clergy. 
The beneficed orders, consisting chiefly of the younger nobility, led an 
idle and luxurious life, dignified by the sounding title of ‘learned lei- 

_ sure,” and “ devout contemplation ;”? and the mendicant orders, recruited 

from among the peasantry, fattened upon the bounty of their charitable 

_ kinsfolk. Husbandry had fallen to decay in common with handicraft. 

_ The greater part of the territory lay waste, and one-third of that which 

was ploughed served for pasturage and fallows. Cultivation scarcely 
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extended beyond the neighbourhood of towns and villages. The breeds 
of horses and mules had degenerated from their former excellence; the 
various products of the flocks and herds served merely for home con- 
sumption; the farmers were prohibited from exporting their cattle, and 
the butchers were prevented from killing sheep and oxen oftener than 
once a- week, lest beef and mutton should become scarce and dear. The 
only manufactures were those of silks and woollens, which were woven 
for domestic use. The art of miming was in its infancy. A little sul- 
phur was extracted for the supply of foreign countries, and a little salt 
was excavated for the wants of the island. The foreign trade was in the 
hands of the French, the Genoese, and the Ragusans, by whom foreign 
manufactures were exchanged for Sicilian produce; the merchant- 
shipping consisted wholly of small craft, which found employment in 
the coasting trade and the trade with Malta. | 

The revenue, amounting to about 1,500,000 ounces ('750,0002.) per 
annum, arose from direct and indirect taxes in the following proportion :— 
Direct taxes, 577,917 ounces (288,958/, 10s.); and indirect taxes, 
922,083 ounces (461,041/. 10s.) 

The direct taxes were voted by parliament, whose representatives, or 
deputies of the realm, raised and issued them as already explained. 
More than two-thirds were paid by the demesnal towns; the rest was a 
joint contribution of the barons and clergy. The indirect taxes fell upon 
all classes alike, and arose from customs and excise, &c. &c. One great 
item of public expenditure was the interest of the floating debt, which 
was paid to an immense multitude of Sicilian creditors. 

The army was divided into the line and the militia. The line, chiefly 
composed of malefactors,was commanded by foreign adventurers; and such 
was the repugnance entertained for the service, that few of the Sicilians 
would accept commissions. The militia, consisting of 10,000 foot and 
1,600 horse, was under the command of the Sicilian nobility. The line 
was charged with the safeguard of the capital and the coasts: the militia 
was entrusted with the care of the public peace, but the discipline of both 
corps was loose and irregular. The navy consisted of a few gun-boats, 
which cruized round the island to keep off the Barbary pirates, whose 
descents on the southern and western coasts were marked by robbery 
and bloodshed. 

Such was the unhappy state of Sicily during the first four years after 
Ferdinand’s return from Naples. In 1810 a change in the plan of 
taxation led to a reform in the system of government, too remarkable to 
be briefly passed over. The direct taxes produced, as stated, 577,917 
ounces (288,958/.) a-year. This sum being insufficient for the wants, 
or rather the luxuries of the Court, the king asked the parliament of 
1810 for a further sum of 360,000 ounces, under the specious name of 
asubsidy. The Military Arm, however, disregarding the application, 
reduced the subsidy granted by the other Arms to 215,000 ounces, 
and voted a whole supply of 792,000 ounces, (396,000/.) They pro- 
ceeded still further. Struck with the inequality of the public burthens, 
as much as with their weight, the barons declared that the supply should 
be raised, not as formerly by throwing two-thirds on the demesne, and 
by dividing the remainder between themselves and the clergy, but by — 
charging the net income of all estates, to whomsoever belonging, with 
five per cent.; a tax well calculated to produce the required amount, 
This financial scheme, of which the Abate Balsamo was the author, and 
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the Prince of Belmonte the patron and supporter, met with complete 
success, to the great dissatisfaction of the Court, by whom, as it touched 
the crown property, it was strongly opposed in its passage through 
parliament. 

The Court, instead of reducing its expenses to the level of its income, 
persisted in spending money until its funds were exhausted. Bank- 
rupt in capital and credit, it resorted to fraud and oppression to 
replenish its treasury. Three proclamations were accordingly issued 
on the 14th February, 18113 the first of which charged all payments 
made im legal form with a duty of one per cent. ad valorem; the 
second ordered certain demesnal estates to be sold by public auction ; 
and the third appointed church property to be disposed of by lottery. 
These arbitrary measures totally miscarried. Payments in legal form 
were no longer made before notaries public, but in the presence of 
private friends; the demesnal estates were set up for sale without 
finding a single bidder ; and the lottery failed altogether, as not half the 
tickets were sold, in spite of every exertion to cause them to be taken 
by the retainers of the Court. The queen, to whom the king now 
resigned the reins of government, resolved to wreak her vengeance upon 
the Princes of Belmonte and Castelnuovo, whom she looked upon as the 
chief, cause of the late miscarriage. These noblemen, apprized of her 
intentions, determined to be beforehand with their implacable enemy. 
They accordingly sent in a memorial, signed by all the nobility of 
Palermo, requesting the king to abolish the one per cent. tax, and to 
trust to the bounty of parliament for the supply of his wants. The 
queen, enraged at the memorial, returned no answer, but caused its 
authors, together with their chief abettors, the Princes of Aci and 
Villafranca, and the Duke of Angio, to be arrested in the night and 
shipped. off with all speed to the Sicilian Islets. 

England, which had hitherto taken no part in the struggle between 
the Court and the parliament, moved at length by the wrongs of her. 
own subjects, for which no redress could be had, and fearful lest the 
Sicilians, stung to madness by oppression, should throw themselves 
headlong into the arms of the French, now determined to interfere in 
the affairs of a country which she had long protected with a fleet and 
army, and enriched with an annual subsidy. Lord William Bentinck, 
her minister plenipotentiary and commander of the forces, being invested. 
with full powers to act at discretion, hastened to require that all 
Neapolitans should be removed from Court, and that the council should 
be filled with Sicilians alone; that the exiled barons should be recalled to 
Palermo ; that the one per cent. tax should cease to be levied ; and that 
he himself should be appointed commander-in-chief of all the Sicilian 
forces. The Court, unable to resist the demands, but unwilling to 
comply with them, had recourse to trick, and returned an evasive 
answer. Bentinck, incensed at the subterfuge, and determined to bring 
matters to an issue, stopped the payment of the subsidy; and finding 
that the king was a mere tool in the hands of his artful consort, urged 
him to resign his power to his eldest son Francis. Ferdinand yielded 
with a bad grace; and on the 15th January, 1812, conferred the office 
of vicar-general upon the hereditary prince, and appointed Bentinck 
tothe chief command of the Sicilian forces. 

The five barons were no sooner recalled, than three of them, Belmonte, 
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Castelnuovo, and Aci, were made secretaries of state to the prince regent 
or vicar-general. The first step of the new ministers was to call parlia- 
ment together. The meeting of the Three Arms took place on the 18th 
of July, 1812, upon which day a plan of reform, brought forward by 
the government, was carried unanimously. ‘The plan was in substance 
as follows :— 

I. The religion of the state was to be the Roman Catholic exclusively. 

II. The power of ‘making the laws was to reside in parliament, and 
that of putting them in force in the crown. 

III. The right of imposing taxes was vested in parliament, subject, 
however, to the king’s approval. 

IV. The administration of justice was confided to judges destined to 
be independent of the crown, and amenable only to parliament. 

V. The king’s person was declared to be inviolable. 

VI. All public servants were to be accountable to parliament for the 
faithful discharge of their trusts and duties. 

VII. The parliament was to be composed of two chambers; the one 
called the Chamber of Commons, or Representatives of Demesnal and 
Baronial Towns; the other called the Chamber of Peers, or the Assembly 
of Barons and Prelates. Every peer was to have one vote, and no more. 
The king to have the right of convoking, proroguing, and dissolving 
parliament, under the bounden duty to call parliament together once 
a-year at least. 

VIII. No Sicilian was to be arrested, imprisoned, or banished, or in 
anywise molested, except by virtue of the established laws, and by the 
authority of a competent magistrate. All feudal lands were to become 
allodial or freehold, but to be inherited according to the rules of succes- 
sion laid down in feudal families. 

IX. Baronial jurisdiction was to be abolished, and the barons were to 
be relieved from the expense of administering justice. The barons were 
to retain their titles, and to be released from feudal services. 

X. Every motion relative to subsidies was first to be made in the 
Chamber of Commons, and thence to be referred to the Chamber of Peers 
for approval or rejection without change or alteration. Motions on all 
other matters were to be made in either Chamber; the right of con- 
firmation or disallowance resting with the Chamber to which such motions 
should happen to be referred. 

As soon as these Articles had been sanctioned by the Regent, parlia- 
ment proceeded with the work of constitutional reform. The legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers were separated from each other, and 
formed into independent branches. The succession to the throne was 
settled: the revenue of the state was fixed; and the expenditure regu- 
lated. The municipal institutions were recast upon a new and better 
model. ‘The territory was divided into districts; feudal rights were 
abolished in common with entails; the liberty of the press was 
established with wholesome restrictions; the rights of citizens were 
acknowledged, and their duties laid down. 

Some account of these reforms may not be out of place. 

; The king was authorized to create new peers from among such Sici- 
hans as possessed landed property yielding 6,000 ounces (3,000/.) per 
annum. The Chamber of Commons was to consist of representatives of 
districts, cities, and towns, possessed of from 500 to 150 ounces per 
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annum, who were to be chosen by electors having incomes of 50 to 18 
ounces per annum, 

The king was empowered to make peace and war, to enter into treaties 
and alliances, to confer titles of nobility, and bestow decorations of honour ; 
to com money; to command the forces by sea and land, and to discharge 
the manifold duties of the royal office. | | 

The administration of the laws, as already stated, was intrusted to a 
body of independent judges. Every officer of justice, who should take 
an accused person in custody, was to be furnished with a warrant setting 
forth the cause of the arrest. The party thus arrested was to be exa- 
mined before a magistrate within twenty-four hours. Every prisoner 
accused of less than felony was to be allowed to give bail, and all 
evidence against him was to be taken in his presence. No judge or 
magistrate was to have recourse to torture ; no untried person to be put 
in irons or thrown into dungeons. All ministers of justice were to be 
subject to parliamentary censure. Trial by jury was deferred for future 
consideration. Justices of the peace were to be established in all com- 
munes, and criminal courts in all districts. As to civil law, judges of 
the first and second instance were to be stationed in villages and towns, 
and civil tribunals in all districts. From the latter, appeal lay to city 
courts, and thence to a cassation court, to be established in Palermo. 
Causes between husbandmen or between mechanics were to be tried by 
juries of farmers or of tradesmen respectively. 

The king was not to leave Sicily without the consent of parliament. 
In case he recovered his Neapolitan dominions, his Majesty was to send 
his eldest son to reign over Naples; or, if he preferred Naples to Sicily, 
his Majesty was then to surrender the crown of the latter to his eldest 
son, the realm of Sicily being declared to be independent of the realm of 
Naples, and of every other country or foreign dominion. 


Ounces. Gi 
The revenue of the state was fixed at . . 1,847,687 923,843 
Deducting from which sum the British sub- 


ee aN oak ail Coie ccmieih luk ot 560,000 280,000 





There remained to be paid by the Sicilians . 1,287,687 643,843 





This net amount arose from direct taxes, such as the land-tax, and the 
tax on grinding corn; from indirect taxes, such as the customs, the 
lottery, fees of office, &c., and from temporary sources, as the produce of 
sequestered and confiscated property. ‘The expenditure was estimated at 
2,016,089 ounces (1,008,045/.), being 168,402 ounces (84,201/.) more 
than the gross atnount of revenue. This deficit was covered shortly after- 
wards by raising the land-tax from 5 to 74 per cent., and by laying a 
small duty on the export of wine. 

The interests of communes were intrusted to civic councils and muni- 
cipal magistrates. The council was charged with the care of the public 
granaries, and with the audit of the public accounts; and the municipal 
magistrates were the guardians of health, and the managers of the re- 
venue. The transit duties were abolished, and the interchange of 

produce between one province and another was relieved from all 
obstruction. 

- The territory, divided from old times into three Vals, was distributed 
_ Into twenty-three districts, each of which was intrusted to a captain-at- 
in F 2 
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arms, who, for handsome pay given to himself and followers, became 
answerable for all robberies committed within his walk between sunrise 
and sunset. This revived institution, we may remark, subsisted from 
1812 to 1837, when, upon gens d’armes being introduced from Naples, 
it disappeared altogether, to the great dissatisfaction of the Sicilian public. 
The reason assigned for its abolition was, that it was “ useless, and un- 
suited to the times.” 

The feudatories, or holders of fiefs, were, as before-mentioned, de- 
prived of their rights, but released from existing obligations. Among 
the latter, entails held a prominent place. Ex-feudatories were now 
invested with new proprietary powers : such as were peers, were required 
to annex one-fourth of their formerly entailed estates as a maggtorasco, 
or heir-loom, to their titles of nobility; and such as were commoners 
were relieved from obligation; but all were prohibited from alienating 
more than one-third of their whole estate, and were required to leave 
the remainder to be equally distributed among their children and de- 
scendants. 

Every Sicilian was allowed to print and publish his sentiments and 
opinions, without submitting his manuscript to a censor of the press ; 
but no work upon religious matters could be printed without the sanction 
of the church authorities. Works of a profane, immoral, or seditious 
tendency, made the author liable to undergo the penalties of law. Every 
citizen had the right of speaking on public affairs, and of seeking redress 
for wrongs and grievances. No onecould be imprisoned or punished by 
virtue of an ex post facto law. All priests and magistrates were enjoined 
to expound and explain the constitution at stated times, in order that no 
citizen might plead ignorance of the established law. No citizen would 
be allowed to vote at an election after 1840, who should not be capable 
of reading a printed book. 

The royal assent was given to these acts in May, 1813, and the whole 
collection was published shortly afterwards, to the unspeakable joy of 
the Sicilian people. 

The ancient parliament had been dissolved on the 4th November, 
1812, and a new one, to which the country looked with hope and confi- 
dence, had been elected in the course of the following spring. Unhappily, 
these hopes were ill-founded. A contest for the presidency of the 
Chamber of Commons was followed by the stoppage of the subsidies, 
and a message from the crown proving ineffectual, the constitutional minis- 
ters resigned the seals of office to absolute royalists. The change of 
ministry was followed by the re-establishment of a ‘“ meta,” or assize 
on provisions, and by the impeachment of the British generals, who were 
charged with having endeavoured to bring the plague into Sicily from 
Malta, where it was raging in all its fury. After a delay of three months, 
the subsidies were voted, before means had been provided for raising 
them by direct or indirect taxes; and parliament, after two prorogations, 
was dissolved on the 28th October, 1813. Such was the end of the first 
reformed parliament. That free assembly, destined by its constituents 
to complete the constitutional edifice, proved, by its violence and incon- 
sistency, the cause of its precipitate downfall. Shortly before the disso- 
lution, the royalist ministry had given place to a liberal cabinet, con- 
structed under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck. The general 
election terminated in favour of the constitutional party, and the absolute 
royalists were almost everywhere thrown out. The new legislators 
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assembled at Palermo, and chose committees for preparing bills, com- 
posed of men of all parties, who undertook the task with cheerfulness, 
and went to work in good earnest. 

Shortly before the opening of parliament, the king, who had lately 
been re-instated by a liberal ministry, dismissed his too generous 0 po- 
nents, and replaced them by absolute royalists. On the 16th July, 
1814, Lord William Bentinck quitted Sicily for ever. Two days after 
his departure, parliament was opened by the king in person, who 
approved of the recent reforms, and exhorted the Chambers to persevere 
in their noble undertaking. 

The Chamber of Peers had no sooner met, than it petitioned the king 
to dissolve parliament, on the pretence that the Chamber of Commons 
had been illegally chosen. This unreasonable prayer, to which the 
Commons offered no opposition, was readily granted, and the second 
reformed parliament was strangled in its birth. The Prince of Belmonte 
withdrew to France, and with him vanished the last hopes of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. A third reformed parliament, composed chiefly of 
royalists, met on the 22nd October, 1814, and sat, without doing aught 
but planning a new code, until the 17th May, 1815, when the Cham- 
bers were dissolved. The dissolution was final; and a parliament has 
not since met together in Sicily. 

To disfigure the constitution, and to debase the government, now 
became the object of the triumphant court. Shortly before the last 
dissolution, a scheme for this purpose, drawn up by the royalist minis- 
ters, had been placed by the king in the hands of Castelnuovo, who 
was asked to examine it at leisure. It proved to be a series of thirty 
articles, tending to destroy the constitution, of which the substance was 
as follows. 

I. The king to have the exclusive right of proposing a law. 

II. Either chamber of parliament to have the same privilege, with 
the king’s consent, and to be allowed to petition the king to exercise his 
initiative or proposing power. 

III. Persons occupying places under government to be allowed to 
hold seats in the Chamber of Commons. 

IV. The liberty of the press to be allowed, under the restrictions 
prescribed in France by Louis XVIII. 

V. The ordinary revenue of the state to be settled by parliament once 
in five years. The subsidies, composing the extraordinary revenue, to 
be settled by the king. 

VI. The sovereignty of Naples and Sicily to be united, as heretofore. 

VII. In case the king resided at Naples, 8,000 troops to be left in 
Sicily, at the charge of the Sicilian treasury. 

Castelnuovo, seeing clearly the insidious tendency of the scheme, re- 
turned the paper to the king without saying a single word, and, with- 
drawing from public life, retired into the country. It is needless to 
observe, that the scheme was never realized. Parliament, we have seen, 
had been dissolved on the 17th of May. On the 18th, the king em- 
barked for Messina, whence he proceeded to Naples; and from the 4th 
of June, 1815, when Ferdinand arrived in the capital of the kingdom, 
the Sicilian constitution ceased to be acknowledged or mentioned by 
_ public authority. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Reien oF Frerpinanp I. over THE Two Siciuies. Parr. II., rrom 1815 ro 1825. 


Naples.—Ferdinand, on his return from Sicily, found his Neapolitan 
dominions in an improved condition. Agriculture and manufactures 
flourished under better institutions than formerly. The civil laws, 
which, in 1805, had been scattered over a hundred volumes, and the 
criminal laws, which had been lost or dispersed among the public 
archives, were now collected, embodied, and harmonized; the deranged 
finances had been reduced to order; taxation had been remodelled; 
the funding system firmiy established; and the internal government, 
formerly loose and unstable, had been consolidated under the name of a 
civil administration. The state of the military force was, indeed, deplor- 
able. The army was broken up, and the navy almost destroyed; the country 
was, therefore, defenceless. The state of public instruction was more 
satisfactory, as popular education and religious worship had been placed 
upon better and more lasting foundations. 

Between Ferdinand’s restoration in 1815, and his death in 1825, the 
progress of the Neapolitan population was slow but steady. From about 
five millions, its amount in 1815, it rose to 5,034,191 in 1819, and in 
1824 it exceeded five millions and a half; thus increasing at the rate of 
about five-tenths of one per cent. per annum. 

The prosperity of manufactures was rather fleeting than permanent. 
Created by the Berlin and Milan decrees, it expired with the parent 
system. ‘The Neapolitan weavers, unable to compete with the British, 
either in the quality or price of their goods, dismissed their workmen, 
sold off their stocks, and shut up their factories. 

The restoration of Ferdinand was followed by the re-establishment of 
the bank of the Two Sicilies on a broader and firmer basis, and by the 
conclusion of commercial treaties with England, France, and Spain. 
These countries (the shipping of which had been exempted from search 
for about one hundred and fifty years), renounced their privileges, upon 
receiving a reduction of ten per cent. upon the amount of duties payable 
on their respective products imported into the Two Sicilies. The same 
reduction of duties was granted to the national flag in August, 1823, 
upon imports of whatsoever origin, upon the plea that foreign flags en- 
joyed advantage over the Sicilian to which they were not entitled. 

The plan of government established by the French invaders was sud- 
denly and materially altered, on the 8th December, 1816. By a royal decree, 
issued from Caserta, it was made known that the Congress of Vienna, hav- 
ing recognized Ferdinand as king of the Two Sicilies, his Majesty (lay- 
ing aside the title of Ferdinand the Fourth of Naples and Third of Sicily,) 
would be styled thenceforth Ferdinand the First ; that a general chancery 
should be established for the united kingdom, in which all the laws and 
decrees should be deposited and registered ; and that a court of chancery 
should be instituted, in which public business, destined to come before 
the king in council, should undergo scrutiny and discussion. 

The new institutions, thus abruptly introduced, lasted for about six 
years. In 1822 the court of chancery was abolished, to make room for 
a consulta of state. 

The administration of justice, established by the French rulers, sub- 
sisted until 1819, when a new code of laws, modelled, in a great mea- 
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sure, on the Code Napoleon, and entitled the Code of the Two Sicilies. 
— its appearance as the authorized standard of national jurispru- 
ence. | 

The reconstruction of the bench followed the reformation of the laws. 
The civil administration underwent no material change: the territorial 
division was slightly altered by the formation of a fifteenth province: 
the financial system continued the same. The revenue of the state 
amounted, in 1819, to 21,519,740 ducats, (3,586,623/.) In 1817, a 
sinking fund, endowed with a capital of 600,000 ducats (100,000/.), 
was established for the liquidation of the national debt. Proper attention 
was paid to the defence of the country: the army was recruited and re- 
organized: the line, raised by conscription, was carried by degrees up to 
52,000 men; anda militia, composed of landowners, and. consisting of 

twenty-one regiments, was enrolled for the better preservation of inter- 
nal order. 

The government: of the church was settled on a new plan. By a 
concordat, made between the kmg and the Pope in 1818, it was stipu- 
lated that the number of bishoprics im Naples should be 109 ; that each 
should have a net revenue of not less than 3,000 ducats (500/.) per an- 
num; that the incomes of the cathedral and the parochial clergy should 
be regulated by circumstances ; that dissolved monasteries should be 
re-established, in so far as was practicable; that the right of nominating 
bishops should belong to the king, and the right of confirming such 
appointments to the pope ; and, lastly, that the bishops should be autho- 
rized to prevent the clandestine circulation of irreligious books. By 
virtue of this concordat, the monastic orders and the Jesuits were recalled 
and re-instated in 1821. 

Sicily.— We now turn our attention to Sicily, the relations of which 
island towards Naples were settled by a second Caserta decree of the 
llth December, 1816, or three days after the first. By this decree it 
was ordered, that all civil and ecclesiastical offices in Sicily should be 
filled by Sicilians, to the exclusion of Neapolitans, who, on the other 
hand, should occupy the civil and ecclesiastical offices of Naples, to the 
exclusion of Sicilians. Moreover it was provided, that the archbishopric 
of Palermo, the appointment to which had been open to Neapolitans and 
Sicilians alike, should be reserved for Sicilian ecclesiastics ; and that 
Sicilians should be admitted to all the great offices of the state, in pro- 
portion to the number of the Sicilians to the population of the kingdom. 
As, therefore, the Sicilians formed only one-fourth of the whole popula- 
tion, so they should be admitted to one-fourth only of the seats in the 
council of state, leaving the remaining three-fourths to be filled by Nea- 
politans. It was provided, that the same rule should be observed in the 
appointments to great offices in the royal household, the departments of 
state, and the diplomatic service; * that commissions im the army and 
navy, and minor offices at court, should be given to Neapolitans and 
Sicilians indiscriminately ; that the government of the Two Sicilies 
should be vested in the king’s person; that when the sovereign resided 
in Sicily, a prince of the blood, or a nobleman of high rank, should be 
left in Naples to act as lord-lieutenant ; and that when the king resided 


__* The principle of separate rights, thus laid down, remained in force until 1837, 
when it yielded tothe principle of common possession, which is now in full vigour. 
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at Naples, the same rule should be observed vice versd with regard to 
Sicily: that the quota to be contributed by Sicily towards the revenue of 
the united kingdom should never, “ without the consent of the Sicilian 
parliament,’’ exceed 1,847,687 ounces (923,843/.) per annum, (that 
amount having been the sum voted by the parliament of 1813). 

The last paragraph calls for a few remarks on its nature and tendency. 
The sum of 1,847,687 ounces, stated to be the sum voted by parliament 
in 1813, was the gross amount of revenue, from which, if the British 
subsidy of 560,000 ounces. be deducted, there remains a net amount of 
1,287,687 ounces only, which was the sum of all the taxes imposed in Sicily 
in 1813. The parenthesis, therefore, by msidiously confounding the 
partial sum of taxation with the gross amount of revenue, involves a 
practical untruth. Moreover, as no provision is made for the regular 
meeting of the legislature, the pretended security of parliamentary con- 
sent is hollow and worthless. The power of exacting whatsoever ‘‘ quota ” 
it may choose to fix, is thus given to the general government. In point 
of fact, the prescribed limit has been repeatedly passed, without the re- 
quired consent of the Sicilian parliament having been first obtained, or 
even solicited, by the Crown. 

The frame of government established by the Caserta decrees was dis- 
turbed for a moment by the Neapolitan and Sicilian revolutions of 1820. 
Upon the restoration of order in 1821, the several institutions of both 
countries were replaced on their former footing. 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Reian oF FRANcIS OVER THE Two SiciLies, FRom 1825 To 1830. 


Ferdinand I. was succeeded, on his death in 1825, by his eldest son, 
Francis, whose reign of five years presents nothing remarkable respect- 
ing Sicily, and but httle concerning Naples. With respect to the latter 
country, the chief objects of interest are the revival of domestic manu- 
factures, the establishment of bounties for distant navigation, the endow- 
ment of a sinking fund, the introduction of the regia, or farming of the 
taxes, and the taking of a census. 

Each of these objects deserves brief consideration. A new tariff of the 
customs, imposing heavy duties upon foreign merchandize, having been 
published by Ferdinand shortly before his death, the weaving of cottons 
and woollens started up afresh in Naples. The manufacturers, who 
were mostly Germans, received great encouragement from Francis. 
Accommodated with public buildings to be turned into factories, and 
provided with work-people fed and clothed by the state, they readily 

laced their establishments ona firm foundation. 

With the view of promoting navigation among the Neapolitans and 
Sicilians, reductions of twenty per cent. upon import duties on East and 
West India goods, and of ten per cent. on Baltic goods (over and above 
the ten per cent. allowed to the Sicilian flag), were granted to national 
vessels for the first voyage, provided they took outward cargoes of do- 
mestic produce. Under the reigning sovereign (we may mention before- 
hand), these bounties have been granted to national vessels for the second 
voyage also, under the same conditions. 

In 1826, the sinking fund obtained a further endowment, which raised 
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its yearly income to 1,038,470 ducats, (173,078/.) Destined to pay 
off 2,770,850 ducats of the national rentes in 31 years and 5 months 
(leaving the remaining 1,420,000 ducats as a permanent fund for invest 
ments and deposits,) this institution has hitherto answered its purpose. 

A regia, or farming of the indirect taxes, was now introduced. Its 
principal object, which was to secure to the treasury a certain amount of 
annual revenue, has been fully attamed. Any casual surplus is divided 
between the regia and the treasury, in the proportion of 55 per cent. to 
the former and 45 to the latter. 

The revenue of the kingdom at the close of this reign amounted to 
26,669,787 ducats (4,444,964/.), and the expenditure to 27,298.616 
ducats (4,549,436/.) ; so that a deficit remained of 628,829 ducats 
(104,805/.) 

At the beginning of 1827, a census was taken of the Neapolitan popu- 
lation. Inthe published results the males have been divided into two great 
classes—the employed and the unemployed. The first class was subdi- 
vided into two sections, viz., people in the public service, and people in 
private occupations; the first section embraced the army and navy, the 
regular and secular clergy, the civil servants, and public teachers; the 
second section included the members of the liberal professions, and 
persons in productive employments. Their respective numbers are 
shown in the following table. 





































Army and Navy eee ee: Yr 40,745 
Regular and Secular Clergy . . « .» 36,067 
Cit Senvauts oe 6 PO Se 25,039 
Public Teachers Sidi eadt Su* WU iits 5,642 
Totalin the Public Service . . . ——| 107,489 
DSW Clie ess tay th 8,043 
EPOCIOIS, &C. 8 he ae 9,105 
Merenants® 6 fe. 10,957 
Total of Professional People —— 28,105 
Husbandmen . . . .- 1,475,314 
Shepherds: »  # ers geo 65, 226 
Mechanics .  . 1. es 316,122 
Total of Working People —— —| 1,856,662 
Total in Private Occupations . . « . |-—— 1 884,767 
Total of Males Employed . . . . . omiis eanee 1,992,256 
oC Unemployed ) ® e ° o ° e ° 636 3 892 
Total of Male Population tubal baal be ec wis 2,629,148 





It appears, therefore, that in 1826 about three-fourths of the male 
population were variously employed, and the remaining fourth was 
unemployed. The proportion borne by the latter class to the whole 
population is undoubtedly large; but to him who bears in mind that 
this fourth includes the very young and very old, with all those incapa- 
citated by physical or other causes, it will not appear excessive. It is 
smaller than the reports of travellers, which represent the Neapolitans as 
a nation of idlers, might have led us to expect. 

Upon the death of Francis in 1830, Ferdinand, his eldest son, the 
present monarch, succeeded to the throne under the title of Ferdinand II. 

In the concluding chapters we shall describe the present condition of 
the kingdom and of its population. 
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Statistics of the present Depression of Trade at Bolton; showtng the 
mode in which tt affects the different Classes of a Manufacturing 
Population. By Henry Asuwortu, Ksq., one of the Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester. 


To those who are unacquainted with the practical working of the Cotton 
manufacture, it may appear an easy task to curtail its production, in 
order to meet a casual diminutionindemand. The spinner or manufac- 
turer, however, four-fifths of whose capital is expended in buildings, ma- 
chinery, &c., cannot close his establishment without incurring such heavy 
losses as would be ruinous to him, unless he possessed an ample reserved 
fund. Even to diminish his production, by working short time, is 
attended with heavy sacrifices. As great misapprehension has been 
shown to exist upon this point in influential quarters, the Directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce have obtained the subjoined estimate, the 
correctness of which they believe may be relied upon, relating to a mill of 
52,000 spindles. 

Epi es: 


Capital invested in land, buildings, steam engines, gas works, ware- 





houses, and all fixed requisites, 20,000/. at 5 per cent. perannum . 1,000 0 0 
For repairs and dilapidations thereon, 25 percent... . . « . « 500 0 O 
Capital invested in machinery, 20,000/. at 5 per cent. per annum . 1,000 0 0 
For deterioration by wear and tear, and for renewal when worked out, 

ee percent. per annum. «2 “6 «0s es se es 6 te eee 
Capital for carrying on trade, stock and cotton 12,0002. at 5 per cent. . 600 0 0 

Insurance upon fixed property £15,000 

Machinery’. 29% 's >. 18,000 

Stock of cotton and yarn . 7,000 
£40,000 at 14s. percent, . . 280 0 0 
Annual duty on instraiice, Ge.5 2. 1 Oe. ee 60 0 0 
Taxes, poor’s rates, county, and otherrates . . . 220 O 0 
Manasers.ealary. 5). ois oy ek eee 200 0 0 
Overlooker” Ss". 6° Pat outs poe oe : 75 0 0 
Engineer, 35s.; Assistant, 18s. weekly o° St we oa ene 
Watchmen 94°.) .iNceeptengis aan ° ° 52 0 Q 
Salesman ecw: Je 9 bn 6) he ta Nd eee oe 
Book-keeper, porters, and packers. . « . - ». 170 0 G 
Hotses; carts, and ‘carters ~~ . % “. . She a ot ae, ee 
School-room and schoolmaster, loss by. *e-. 40 0 0 


es 


Annual fixed charges 4... « . » 6,334 0 € 

Or, 121z 16s. weekly. OOS TIT SRT 

A mill containing 52,000 spindles will produce 12,000 lbs. of yarn, 
the production of which will cost as follows :— 








L...Se de 
Fixed weekly outlay, as by preceding estimate . . . . . 121 16 O 
440 workpeople, at an average of 10s. per week. 220 0 0 
Coals for power and for warming the mill, equal 
_ together to 110 horse power =. ww Ll, 16 0 O 
Weekly contingencies:— Oil, tallow, cloth, leather 
straps, bands, skips, cans, breakages, repairs 
by jobbing, mechanics, whitewashing, painting, 
windows, repairing floors and other current 
expenditure, formed upon an average of six 
montis © se) 6 UN ee tr eb! on 66.0 
~~ 292 0 0 
£413 16 0 
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The cost therefore in fixed capital, labour, and 
contingencies, of a mill producing 12,000 lbs. £. 5. d. 
ofyarnis . . 6 « « - « « « «+ 413 16 0 or 84d. per lb. 
But when times of pressure arise, and the proprietor is compelled to work 
his mill only three days]per week, the cost of production will be as 





follows :— 
Be) 6s. 
Half the customary wages . .« « -« - 110 0 0 
39 39 coals ° e ° ® e e 8 0 0 
a 3 contingencies . . . 28 0 0 
146 0 O 
The weekly fixed expences .« . « . » 12116 0 
——_——-. 267 16 0 


The production, thus reduced to 6,000 Ibs., will cost 103d.; ° 
Causing a difference of 23d. in the cost of production,—which is equal to 
a loss of 607. 18s. per week, or 3,167/. 8s. per year. 


To those who will duly weigh the above calculations, made by practical 
men, it will no longer be difficult to understand why an undiminished, 
or even increased, production goes on contemporaneously with losing 
prices. The manufacturer and spinner have only a choice of evils, ands 
they choose the least. If the loss upon a full production be found, 
upon calculation, to be less than that incurred by working short time, 
they prefer the smaller sacrifice. And the Directors unhesitatingly 
declare their conviction, that it is upon the latter principle that a great 
proportion of the establishments in this district have been carried on at 
a loss during the last years. To the operatives who have thus been fully 
employed, the peculiar exigencies of the capitalists have so far been 
favourable ; but it is an advantage which, should the present state of 
things continue, they cannot long enjoy. 

As it usually happens that the principal amount of suffering falls upon 
the working classes, and as I find that nearly the same results are 
common to all manufacturing towns, I will adduce the best estimate I 
can obtain of the state of this neighbourhood, based, so far as regards 
the numbers unemployed, on statements made in writing by the several 
trade committees of the town, and on returns made by the proprietors 
of its several mills to one of the parish officers. 

There are in Bolton, which contains a population of about 50,000, 
50 mills, usually employing 8,124 workpeople ; of these, there are 30 
mills and 5,061 work-people, either standing idle or working only four 
days a-week. 

Iron founders, engineers, millwrights, and machine makers.—In 
1836, the number employed was 2,110; there are employed at present 
1,325; discharged 785. A considerable number of these have left the 
country, some for the continent, others to America, carrymg away their 
skill and our experience to aid our rivals. In 1836, these men were 
working over-time, and in some departments were making from 9 to 12 
days a-week; whilst at present they are working on an average only 
four or five days a-week. 

Carpenters.—In 1836, the number employed was 150; at present 
they are reduced to 49, leaving 101 who are permanently unemployed ;— 
and in addition there are also 24 out of the 49 said to be employed, who 
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are disengaged at the present time,—making 125 out of the 150 who are © 
thrown idle. 

Brick-setters—In 1836, the number employed was 120; at present 
it is reduced to 16; leaving 104 who are unemployed: in many places 
they have left town, on the tramp, and some are gone to America. 

Stone-masons.—-In 1836, the number employed was 150; there are 
50 employed at present; leaving 100 who are unemployed, and in 
many cases suffering most severely. Some have gone to Australia. 

Tailors—In 1836, the number of tailors and slopworkers in the 
town was 500, and these were fully employed ; at present there are only 
250, and they are but partially employed, leaving 250 who are un- 
employed. Some have left the town, and others are gone to America or 
Australia. 

Shoemakers.—In 1836, the number fully employed was 80; at 
present there are only about 40 employed, and in many cases they have 
only one or two days’ work in the week, leaving 40 who are unemployed ; 
and those who are in work, and in the association, are called upon to 
furnish casual relief to about 70 tramps per month, who are passing 
through the town in search of employment. 

The following is the estimated loss per week to the town upon the 
foregoing trades :— 


o. 


Mills.—Take the 5,000 factory workers, who are either unemployed or 

working four days a-week, and consider them as a whole, as receiving 

half wages of 10s. per week for full time,—say 5,000 at 5s. . . . 1,250 
Iron Founders, Engineers, Millwrights, and Machine-makers.—Take 

the sum of their wages in 1836, when there were 2,110 hands, some 

of whom received nine or twelve days’ wages per week, and deduct there- 

from the supposed wages of the 1,325, who are now either fully or 


partially employed, and the reduction willbe . . « . « © « 1,400 
Carpenters.—In 1836, 150 employed at 24s. per week, is £180 0 0 150 
Deduct 25 now employed at 245 . . . . . . 80 0 of 
Brick-setters.—In 1836, 120 employed at 24s. perweek, is 145 0 0 125 
Deduct 16 now employed at 24s, .. . . ». « . 19 4 of 
Masons.—In 1836, 150 employed at 21s. per week,is . 157 10 0 105 
Deduct 16 now employed . eS ake ool eae ae ot 
Tailors —In 1836, 500 employed at 20s. . ee be MOU AO! 250 
Deduct 250 now employed partially . . . 250 0 i‘ 5 
Shoemakers.—In 1836, 80 employed at 15s... . . . 60 0 O 
Deduct 40 now employed, partially. . . . - 30 0 at 


Or, 171,6007. per annum . £3,300 





Add to these for the trades not estimated, say 30,0002, and we arrive 
at a loss upon wages aloneof. . . . . . 2 . es 6+ 201,600 
But if we estimate the comparison of their comfort by the year 1835, 
when they had full work, and wheat was 39s. 4d; per quarter, we 
must add the increased cost of their food; and taking workhouse 
allowance, or 2s. 6d. per head per week on the whole population of 
50,000 persons or 10d. per head, the loss upon food will be opis, dS .080 


£320,560 


Thus showing a reduction in their circumstances equal to 1000J. for 
every working day ; a sum far beyond the means of charity to alleviate. 
Indeed were the poors’ rates and charity funds to be increased to the 
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extent of 6,000/. a-year, they would be deemed burthensome to many, 
though it is only the estimated loss of a single week. 

The people are a noble-minded class : they naturally dread pauperism, 
and make all sorts of shifts and sacrifices to live above it, by pledging and 
selling their furniture, and even their clothing; their food is deficient, 
their physical strength greatly reduced, and the rate of mortality is rapidly 
increasing. Of the prevalence of destitution, some estimate may be 
formed from the following disclosures, which have been attested as the 
result of a recent inquiry. 


Summary of particulars derived from a Survey of the Cases of Distress 
in the borough of Bolton, December 1841, made under the direction 
of a Committee of Inhabitants, by Agents signing the Returns. 
1,003 families were visited, consisting of 5,305 persons.’ 

i 385 ee 
Their net earnings per week were hat soak e329 15, °F 
Parish relief and donations from funds or charities . 2. . 52 8 5 


ee 





£392 4 0 
Amount of weekly rents, if paid . . .« © »« «© e »« 8% 3 4 





er) 


Left for food, fire, clothing, &c. &. 2. + © «© «© 6 « 310 0 8 


Making an average of from ls. 2d. to 1s. 24d. per head per week. 

The number of families out of 1,003 having beds were 950; and in 
the whole there were found 1,553 beds. 716 were filled with flocks, the 
remainder with chaff, straw, or cotton waste. 

466 blankets were found among them,'being about 105 persons to each 
blanket. 

53 families were wholly without beds, and 425 persons were sleeping 
on the floor. 


In articles of furniture— 
1,380 tables were found amongst the whole. 
2,876 chairs : 
642 stools ( 3,518 seats, being two seats for every three persons. 
511 families were accustomed to pawning. 
609 families had no change of linen. 
The Bolton Poor Protection Society relieved between 22nd December, 
1841, and 22nd January, 1842, 
6,167 persons whose income averaged 113d, per head per week. _ 
Amount expended inrelief . . 2. . £305 18 95 


and rejected 828 whose income averaged 1s, 91d, per head per 
week ® @ @ ® ® @ ° ° ° @ o 73 14 5 








£379 13 3 
eee TTA 


Applicants 6,995, average income Is. 1d. 


Amongst the 5,305 persons visited in Bolton, and the 6,167 relieved 
by the Poor Protection Society, there are many whose earnings were only 
11d. per head per week. Perhaps it would afford a painful interest to 
describe how so small a sum requires to be expended. The following 
shows its outlay, and in addition, that of three other families, each con- 
sisting of a man and his wife with four children. 
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Statement of Four Cases, showing the manner in which a Man and his 
7 Wife with four Children spend their weekly Earnings. 







Amount of No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
Earnings. } | 5s. 6d. 10s. 15s. 6d. 26s. 6d. 






















































































8. d. «Sa tle |... Ae, Ss Ge | Sot Gey Orta ee ee 
Bread and flour. .j}|1 9 aiid 3 6 4°"'0 
Oatmeal. . 2°. | 1 0 1 10 l 6 2 O 
Potatoes. . OSLO 18 14 Om Ds 
Sh 2\0 WN 0 6 0 9 0 10 
OC ee. oe os 0 10 CY: 
Butcher’s meat . . x 0 9 1 9g 
RCO ea So ae al | a "4 0's 
Cheese’ <<. nies iy me Or F 0 10 
(Never WeCr tje. << ch my Ste 0 6 
Total of agricul-) , 
tural food - f . 4°38 7 2 10 0 
Sugar and treacle . oe as O11 a 
Tea and coffee . . ie ae eer pry 
Soap andcandles .|0 4 0 6 0 8 Tray 
Tobacco, snuff, and)| 
condiments . ‘ a 0 2 eee 011 
Medicine and ‘pian 0 
ANC Cueaet. . cease 4 
Total of excise- 
able articles } abs ol 2 6 
Clothing. . A O° *6 0 9 Z~ G 
Education . . -; ats AG se 0 6 
Sick societies .« » 3 sgt 0 6 0 6 
Ons weesuive dite 4 ila 0 9 0 9 Lt 4 
Weenie. «6 ee at 0 6 T <0 2 6 
Savings - e« «+ + oa o- 1 4 
Total of articles 
needful and inci- +6 eae!) 3 0 
dental .« 
Mota: ens Bi 76 10 0 15 «6 





The first range of this table shows the amount of eachekind of agri- 
cultural food consumed by the various families from the lowest point of 
No. 1. to the trebled allowance of the family No. 4. By the second 
item, the exciseable articles, it is seen at what point of their earnings 
that description of their luxuries begins, and the rate at which it increases 
and comes in aid of the revenue. The third item, clothing and inci- 
dentals, advances rapidly in amount after 15s. per week; and with this 
enlargement of income we observe the prudential habits, money savings, 
benefit societies, a dread of ‘pauperism, ‘and an inclination to educate, 
and take every care to provide for their offspring. 

I do not mean to represent the whole population as enduring the distress- 
ing privations above described, but there is a large number of persons 
who are just above, although fast descending into, that state, and others 
who are enjoying various grades of comfort ; whilst in all the concerns of 
the leading manufacturers, whose command of money has enabled them to 
work their mills on full time, regardless of losses, there are larze numbers 
above want, and some who enjoy small luxuries, such as d house with 
three sleeping rooms, enabling them to cultivate delicacy in their 
families, who have a good stock of books, furniture, and clothing, 
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and educate their children even at some sacrifice of their earnings,— 
indications which lead to a gratifying estimate of their tastes and feelings. 
It is now, however, becoming a question how long the employers can 
continue to carry on their business under this pressure. 


An examination of the returns made by the agents of the Bolton Poor 
Protection Society, which have been placed by Mr. Ashworth in the 
hands of the Council of the Statistical Society for that purpose, yields 
some very interesting results, which will serve to illustrate and corro- 
borate several of the statements contained in the foregoing paper. 

With regard, first, to the occupations of the 1,003 families visited by 
this Society, it appears that in 472 cases, or nearly one-half, the head 
of the family was employed in the cotton manufacture, to which number 
must probably be added a considerable portion of the 106 families of 
widows and deserted females. Persons engaged in handicraft form 
between a fourth and a fifth of the whole number, and labourers between 
a sixth and a seventh. The number of mechanics is small. 

Ofthe weavers . lin 62 was in full work, and 1 in 53 in part work. 


spinners . 1 39 Ac 55 44 by 
cottonhands 1 25 A a 5} as 
artisans . 1 20 ‘sis ne 5) Ae 
labourers . 1 17 ne Fis 5 ay 
mechanics. 1 15 Paes os 102 : 


2 
It will also be seen that there was a correspondingly greater average 
of earnings among the families engaged in the cotton manufacture, and 
that the weavers obtained the highest rate, viz. :— 


Weavers . . + eo Is. 53d. per individual weekly. 
Cotton hands . . . 1 oF a9 
2 99 


opinerss ss. se 8 

Lab0urets . 6. «ach gil is 

Artisans. ice yee U es 

Meehamies.. «, s .. 0 72 x 

The distress among the mechanics is greater than among any other 

class; and upon these it presses the more severely, as their earnings, in 

times of ordinary trade, are probably above the average of the other classes. 

These facts serve to corroborate the statement that the necessity which 

urges the manufacturer to keep his machinery at work tends greatly to 

the advantage of the factory hands, and that the effect of a stagnation 
of trade is first and most severely felt by the mechanic and artisan. 


eoHeieo 








Average 
Number } Number ; - , |Earnings per 
Qcoupations. | of Fa- Jof Indi-| Wong. | Wark. | Work.| Ba™ng- |" Reliet | emusic 
; PRclieh 
Ln Ss ds See S.A NS aaa 
Weavers . . 303 |1,637 250 296 103' tek 13 89 11 9) 2 8B 
Spinners . . 87 427 1] 100 5612714 0/4 0 9 1 32 
Ee bands 4 82 422 17 81 GF PFIgN 7? 5 |) 1 18 OF tat 
| Aantal 106 | 478] 37| 140] 73/26 9 8|7 8 0] 1 13 
eee: | 19 1 2) Cond P! oag® 0.0 467.6)" 0 188 
Handicraft. . | 223 {1,205 60.) 246 | 386) 6425 8) 5 6 O} 1 OF 
|Labourers . .| 152 847 SO.) Vea | FS PAG VERT oe O° Bis ded 
Hucksters . , 12 54 5 21 Sis eit | 0 4 0) Lae 
{ Mechanics . 21 151 10 14 26 418 10;0 14 6 O 72 
| No occupation . 11 62 2 6 We gee oy) 3 M9 bey 
Total. . (1,003 (5,305 | 443 [1,080 |. 656 (329 15 7 (36 3 4| 1 23 
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The earnings of the 1,003 families are stated as follows:—_ 
Se 


Receiving 


99 
99 
De) 
a9 
99 
Red 
one, 
J 
a9 
99 


a.) 4d. 
i 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
7 


10 
12 
15 


0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
20 0 


per week 
and not exceeding 1 


2 
5 
7 
10 
12 
15 
20 
30 


Not earning any wages . 


Ss. 


Number of families paying 0 


29 
eet) 
Mice 
+3 
393 


Hore & 


ASOOSAaCSR 


Total. 


and not exceeding 


2, 
32 
3? 
93 


Not paying any rent . 


e 


Total 


d. 


ceoooooasoe 


e 
WwW 


Ss. 


10 
19 
32 
30 
182 
174 
« 206 
. 106 
58 
38 

4 
864 
139 


1,003 


The total amount, as shown in the preceding table, was 3291. 15s. 7d., 
to which was added from the parish funds 36/. 3s. 4d., making a total of 
365/. 18s. lld. From this the deduction for rent alone, supposing it 
to be paid, was 82/. 3s. 4d., or 4s. 6d. in the pound. The following 
is an analysis of the weekly rates of payment :— 


e 


38 
179 
368 
238 

63 

11 
897 

« LUG 


-1,003 


The effect of a suspension of business in forcing the work-people to 
pledge and sell their clothing and furniture, and reducing them rapidly 
toa state of destitution, is shown ina striking manner by some facts 
that were noticed in this inquiry. One or two of the agents employed 
took an account of the number of pawn tickets which each family pos- 
sessed, and of the value of their furniture, according to the estimate 


which they were induced to form of it. 


The number of families with 


regard to which these facts are recorded, amount to more than 200, but 
as they are not selected cases, they will serve as specimens of the whole 
body, although of course there may have been 
in a somewhat more favourable condition. 


The number of families possessing not 
pawn tickets, was . 


From 5 to 10 
From 10 to 15 
From 15 to 20 
From 20 to 25 
From 25 to 30 
From 30 to 35 
From 35 to 40 
From 40 to 45 
From 45 to 50 
From 50 to 55 
From 129 . 


some families who were 


more than five 


19 
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This last individual was a tailor, having a wife and three children, 
and earning 5s. per week. His furniture was estimated at 3s. 

The value of the furniture in the 246 cases observed averaged only 
5s. 6d. 


$4. $s. d. 
Bedi not exceed’ tin 3" 44 8h eR ER 20 “eases, 
Above 1 0 and notexceeding2 0 . . 13 
Above 2 0 3 BO Tis ue 26 
Above 3 0 ne 4, Oi. ate? O8 
Above 4 0 ne OOS ae eee 
Above 5 0 He GOR ee 
Above 6 0 4 BEN ORE REE eee ey 
Above 7 0 oF Cc Ony ania l BE 
Above 8 0 ats De: Oh steers TES 
Above 9 0 a IO On co 4 
Above l0 0 as LO) 2 eng wey 
Above 15 0 ZO OP) 347 ey SS 


Me) 





Total +: esi eos oe 246 


Those who are acquainted with the feelings and habits of the working 
classes, and know the pride which they usually entertain in possessing 
solid and sometimes even showy pieces of furniture, will appreciate the 
extent of the distress which in these cases had forced them to denude 
their apartments, and deprive themselves both of the comfort and ap- 
pearance of respectability which they afforded. As for the most part 
the inquiry with regard to furniture and pawn tickets relates to the 
same families, there is evidence of their having once, and that recently, 
possessed superior means. It does not appear whether the pawn tickets 
apply to furniture or clothing ; but if to the latter only, there can be 
little doubt that whatever turniture these destitute families formerly 
possessed had already been disposed of, and that their clothing, seldom 
too amplé in the best of times, had been their next and last resource. 








Report of Private Medical Practice for 1840. By Cuaries Cowan, 
M.D. E. and P., Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital and 
Reading Dispensary, I'.5.S, &c. 


Tue following Report has been drawn up in accordance with the plan of 
registration detailed in the Ninth Volume of the “‘ Transactions of the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association.” It includes all cases, 
gratuitous and others, which have presented themselves during the past 
year, exclusive of those treated in the public institutions of the town. 
The details are limited to the facts which the register actually contains, 
our object being simply to illustrate the value and practical working of 
the forms we have ventured to recommend, without concealing the difii- 
culties or imperfections attached to even a brief entry of any large num- 
ber of cases. Were one hundred practitioners annually to publish the 
results of their experience on any uniform and comprehensive plan, much 
valuable information, as to the locality and treatment of disease, would 
be obtained, and many points in the natural history of particular com- 
VOL. V.—PART I, G 
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plaints, now uncertain or contested, might be satisfactorily demonstrated 
and for ever set at rest. ; 

The value of registration might, we think, be materially increased, 
and greater facility afforded, were a short outline of the leading and more 
prominent features of disease faithfully sketched, so that mn the record of 
cases the negative or affirmative of particular facts might be mvariably 
noticed. This would ensure a certain number of definite results, and 
render the labour of different observers convergent and comparable ; 
while it would habituate the mind to rapid and correct observation, direct 
our attention to what was really important, and impart the satisfaction 
of feeling that we were not toiling in vain. A synopsis so constructed 
would soon be familiar to the memory, and by a few brief words more 
really essential points might be secured than are often included in pages 
of unmethodised description. 

The plan we have pursued in drawing up the present Report is that 
of first revising the whole, and deducing the general results; and then 
analysing particular groups of disease ; detailing individual cases of more 
than common interest, and appending any brief explanatory remarks 
which the facts might suggest.* 

To accomplish this it was necessary to construct, in the first place, 
general, and then secondary tables, and to frame these in relation to the 
nature and number of the details as noted in the register. This was a 
work requiring time and labour, but those who may undertake a similar 
task will not fail to discover its utility and advantage. ‘There is a value 
in numerical researches which cannot be too highly estimated. The 
mere aggregation of numerous analogous facts elicits unexpected results, 
and often falsifies the conclusions of unrecorded experience. We are 
enabled to recognise peculiarities im the history, diagnosis, or treatment 
of disease, which would otherwise have been overlooked; and the nature 
and extent of our practice is very differently impressed upon the mind 
than when pourtrayed in the dim chambers of unaided memory. 

We shall now proceed to report generally upon the cases before us, 
appending occasional explanatory remarks. 


General Report. 


dolal number of Patients... sab of ee ee 


MaMa soci: Ce eh ee ee ee 433 

Females ¢ ed nayrads Reape 916 
Of these 993 were inhabitants of Reading, 

356 were from country districts, 


Marued "7s Fe oye ee ee 

20) oe 6 ; ns 
Of the males above 20 {Single V Dptag’} aetght te aemed 
Married& «if 9 Dadi? aeeee 
Of the women above 16. {Single Soo cael Ree RO ig eae 


Seasons.— Winter, 254. Spring, 375. Summer, 372. Autumn, 348. 
ee ee ee re 


* As this latter portion of the report belongs to medical rather than to statistical 
science, it has been here omitted. 
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Occupations. 

IMEC Cae SOO 1 Clarks. 4 i... $e fs te 
WPnesIes. «ys se he. LAS Bakers. . oy ee BG 
Labourers 3 : Sort CeTaCUerS ee Bn Oy 
Sempstresses  . Gite Ih AES A eayerg ey 6s FO eo 

\ Carpenters . . of) .6 ae 208, |. Bargemen -oriipaye bijroeiiae £4 
Shoemakers . Me Beda dy «ce a PRU OR SE a ect < dae do Saran “Wiieyic Bis cal ok 
Bmiis . + « EER 8 A AIS re 3 
Tron founders Eade ey Ee tt MAUIUEESCGS yc ies 3 
Shopkeepers ae « 12) Brewer’smen i s « . 3 
Piblicans gyorg seh) ac ws ldo Ox | illeewy 2) Meera coals 2 
Bricklayers Makens ere TO 


The remainder present only single instances and need not be detailed. A large 
number had no occupation, 


Ages. 

No. of Cases. 

Under 12 months a ale « Mle mtg 
From Ito 3 years a8 rite 4 Se ioe 
x J t0010). 3, wet Dpyig ie b Sasoreer Ot 
js.apedbo0.. 2514 Lee eee era FF | 
yy, 20to 30, pee ah a. 5 Lg Bo. kk ee 
a3. 9040, 40 5; er eee a sete ete 
35 40 to 50° ;; LAE OOM. ETL“ bF 
75/7190 to 60° © 5’; Fee eiy FO.c te Nie St Ss 1089 


ad 


~ 62 


jhe BY TO70s 45 sey entaitied Poel t Gt 
bo) 70 to SO 99 e e ° e e 19 
pee Ge ee pL is gir OP iS ape Ee IER 1 


—_—_—— 


Potal 10. y it) 4g 


Anterior duration of Cases. 
Umder-auweelk? §s° . page seer es bo antec 29 
a BOL Wve red ao. ta vee Aceatan & ; - 290 
Prom.) .) to) .o,MOnins ss 2) so ss Oe 
SP TAREE MOT IS vee PAU 2 a8 191 


do Ms WGA, ayes Lee Fo. f0I80 
iy itoras gaat iri. t. 70d faelig oee eeu Tad 


a5 2 to 3 39 e ° ° e e e e ry 83 
39. 3 to 5 99 ® e » e e e e ® 42 
ce) 5 to 10 oe) Ste hia ehilmeion Gite Ne “eiyth's 23 


29 10 to 20 2°? e ° ° ° ° e e 6 94 
Several years (number not known) . . . «. 63 


A Mr et eae ae eee Pn Same eo Z| 


Results. 
URC ee aay edn Cie Ree Ug ret Ns Sao 
Eupegtimgns MII) 7) EID ei, ahead 
Meltievedodines|.araiiia :#olviu-e i mes 9 1} 84 
Cae sips a) arn a wleuaer 
Transferred to hospital or dispensary. . . . 88 
Remaining under treatment . . . . . . 94 


° ° e ° ~ 


Pepales wil iii. Per) Masse VSS9 


Average duration of Treatment. 
Of 523 Cases it was 21 days and one-seventh. 


Remarks.—There are several accidental reasons which increase the 
number of female applicants. Men are less inclined to resort to physic 


for every passing ailment ; they have less time and Perey for doing 
G 
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so; from greater vigour of constitution and a more nourishing diet they 
are less seriously affected; their nervous system is less excitable and 
their moral sensibility less acute; and, besides many sexual exemptions, 
the proportion of such eases is, from evident causes, less in a physician’s 
than a surgeon’s practice. 

The absence of extersive manufactories, and the size of Reading, would 
render an analysis of the difference in the diseases of the town -and coun- 
try useless. The number of entries in the different seasons is dependent 
partly on the fineness of the weather, as well as on the prevalence of dis- 
ease, many coming from a distance. 

The list of occupations presents nothing worthy of special remark. 

The table of ages shows the great preponderance of applicants in the 
middle, and what we might justly call the more healthy periods of life. 
But though the natural functions are then most vigorous, yet the greater 
exposure to external influences, the struggling for bare support, the tur- 
moil of the passions, the blighted hopes, the ambitious cravings, the 
sensual as well as mental excesses,—all combine to excite disease, and to 
render this portion of our existence the most stormy, and the functional 
disturbances the most frequent and complicated. It would seem, in 
fact, to present the maximum of disease, though not of mortality. 

The table of the ‘‘ Anterior Duration of Disease” cannot be regarded 
as more than an approximation to the truth. Strict accuracy, in the 
majority of imstances, is impossible; but notwithstanding necessary 
error, a distinct line can, in large numbers, be drawn between chronic 
and acute diseases. It will be seen that two-thirds of the whole exceeded 
a month’s duration, and that one-fourth exceeded twelve months, proving 
the very large proportion of chronic cases. This depends on the nature 
of a physician’s practice. The great majority of applicants have already 
consulted a surgeon; many, after having for years been seeking relief 
from a succession of medical men, are attracted by a fresh name, and 
from renewed hopes are often for a time benefited, until the novelty 
wears off. Another reason is, that as many come from a distance, those _ 
suffering from acute and more dangerous disorders are prevented from 
applying. This fact would also partly account for the proportion of 
adults in the middle period of life. 

Results —The large number marked “irregular”? depends upon seye- 
ral causes. It includes, in the first place, all of whom the result was not 
known. Some, finding the medicine too expensive, never return ; others 
are too distant to repeat the visit; others get well from the first prescrip- 
tion, or are satisfied with the amount of relief obtained. Some, expe- 
riencing no benefit, seek other advice; others become too ill to continue 
attendance, or they die; some merely come for an opinion; and lastly, 
many are probably forgotten to be inserted when discharged, owing to the - 
want of diligence and zeal in the reporter. 

The column “ Relieved”’ includes the incurable cases where the symp- 
toms were palliated, as well as those which were convalescent. The 23 
deaths cannot be regarded as any real test of the actual mortality, the 
majority of the incurable cases dying under other treatment. 

The causes of death in those noted were as follows :—phthisis 6, peri- 
tonitis 3, morbus cordis and bronchitis each 2, phetmonia, dentition, 
perforated bowel, caries, menorrhagia, fever, apoplexy, epilepsy, enteritis 
and Bright’s disease each 1. 
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Nosological Classification.* 


This has been arranged according to the system adopted by the Re- 
gistrar-General, and the following is a summary in the order of fre- 
quency :— 




















Of the Whole. 

Diseases of the Digestive Organs . . . 428 = 32-3 orld. 
Generative Organs. . »« 153 = 11:6 or sth. 

wee Respiratory Organs . . 145 = 11:0 orith. 
wa Uncertain Seat. . . ) . «141, = 10°7 or 3th, 
Nervous System . .. « 134 = 10:0 orth. 

Skin and Cellular Tissue « 121 = 9:lor th. 

Epidemic and Contagious Diseases. . . 81 = 6°lordth. 
Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion. . 60 = 4°S5orAnd. 
———___--____ Circulation. . 32 = 2-4orith. 
———— Urinary Organs, . . « 23 = 1:7 or J th. 
———— MCMRG SS 55-9057) Meaty da: 8 = 0-6or,4rd. 


WORRES ig 4 ar 3.1.8 Pd ae. set UUs 
Onartied yo os 23 


ee eee 


1,349 





Remarks.—There are many causes which tend to alter the relative 
proportion of particular diseases, some of which are accidental, others 
necessary. The surgeon’s statistics would, of course, be in some respects 
different from those of the physician, and a list of cases in private prac- 
tice, and of those attended at their own homes, would vary from one 
consisting of cases seeking from a distance gratuitous relief. The habits 
and denseness of the population, local peculiarities, the number and 
nature of public institutions, the presence of manufactures, and the 
regular or irregular supply of the necessaries of life, would also mate- 
rially modify the relative prevalence of particular diseases; while some 
influence must be attributed to the standing and character of the prac- 
titioner himself. A reputation for the cure of certain forms of disease, © 
is almost necessarily acquired by every medical man, either from acci- 
dental or deserved success, or from taste and opportunity, combining to 
determine a preference. Every one must be conscious of inequalities of 
professional tact, and of unequal interest in the cases he is called upon 
to treat, and this is ultimately felt by the public, and determines more or 
less the amount and nature of individual practice. . 

Another important source of error in nosological classification arises 
from deficiencies in the medical knowledge and theory of the reporter. 
Inaccuracy of diagnosis from ignorance or inattention, may tend to the 
grouping of heterogeneous diseases ; and on the other hand, the force of 
hypothesis may so coerce the judgment, and cloud the discrimination of 
the observer, that distinct morbid conditions may be confounded under 
some vague theoretical term, which is a substitute for distinctness of 
idea, and patient investigation. 

Another obstacle to correctness arises from the real difficulty of 
arriving, in many cases, at a definite and characteristic diagnosis, even 
by the most enlightened practitioner. Disease often fails to present those 
clear outlines hy which its nature and lecality are easily recognised. 
Simplicity, especially in chronic affections, is the exception, not the rule, 

* As the details of this classification present no results of interest to the statist, 


and the system has been made generally known by the Reports of the Registrar 
General, the summary alone is inserted. 
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and such is the indistinctness and complication of a large number of 
cases daily encountered, that the symptoms might be designated by 
different appellations, with an almost equal plausibility. How easy, for 
instance, to vary the term by which are defined the Protean disturbances 
of the digestive organs? How easy to ascribe a thousand anomalous 
symptoms to some assumed cause of constitutional disturbance, which 
has been adopted as our-pathological creed? The gastric mucous mem- 
brane is selected by one observer—the liver by a second—the colon by 
a third—the brain by a fourth; and it often happens that the mind is so 
pre-occupied by these engrossing ideas, that the state of other organs is 
seldom carefully investigated; organic disease is overlooked, and sympa- 
thetic are mistaken for primary derangements. There is also the opposite 
danger of confining the diagnosis to some prominent symptom, to the 
exclusion of the constitutional condition, of which the former is only one 
of the indications ; a condition, it is true, not always easily defined, but 
to remedy which is the object of correct and successful practice. 

One means of greater precision in doubtful cases is to insert in the 
column for diagnosis, two or more of the prominent symptoms, and 
when revising the register, to select the one which the progress, treat- 
ment, and result, seem most to sanction. This is the plan we have en- 
deavoured to follow, and though leaving much to be desired, we believe 
it one of the safest precautions in our power to employ. 

The necessity of different observers combining their results, before the 
medical statistics of any locality can be fairly deduced must be apparent 
from what has now been stated. 

The reader will remark, in our present summary, the very large pre- 
ponderance of diseases of the digestive organs, compared with those of 
the respiratory and circulating systems. This, no doubt, partly depends 
on the chronic nature and great prevalence of the former complaints, 
their frequent recurrence from the continuance of the exciting cause, 
and the state of mind with which these affections are often allied, 
tendering patients fond of changing their attendant, and of taking 
physic. The frequency of female, nervous, and skin diseases in a 
physician’s practice is also evident; and if any safe general conclusion 
can be drawn from a glance at the whole, it would be favourable to the 
healthiness of the district, judging from the small proportion of conta- 
gious and endemic diseases. 





Eighth Annual Report of the Counctl of the Statistical Society of 
London, Session 1841-42. 


Tue Council has much pleasure in being able to report that the condition 
and prospects of the Society continue satisfactory. 

Although it has been deemed expedient, with the view of placing the 
finances of the Society on a sound footing, to refrain during the past 
year from undertaking any original inquiry, involving an outlay of 
money, the attention which has been paid to the Society’s proceedings, 
the numerous inquiries that have been made regarding its objects and 
progress, and the large number of new Fellows who have been elected 
during the past Session, testify that the reputation of the Society is not 
only firmly established; but is becoming more widely known, and that 
the Council has been justified in the course which it has deemed prudent 
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to adopt, of endeavouring as a primary object to equalize the income and 
expenditure of the Society. : 

Upon this point the Council are able to report very favourably. The 
income has advanced from 853/. 3s. 6d. to 982/. Os. 5d. ; outstanding 
bills to the extent of 274/. 13s. 9d. have been paid off; and the liabi- 
lities at the close of the past year are less than half what they were at 
the corresponding period of the previous year, while the amount of 
stock remains undiminished. There is every reason to hope that at the 
end of the present year the remaining sum, with all the engagements of 
the year, will be liquidated, and that some extension may then be given 
to the active operations of the Society. 

To this result the Council looks with much anxiety, their attention 
having long been directed to a removal to more commodious apartments. 
The difficulty of finding suitable accommodation in a convenient 
situation has been found greater than may probably be imagined; but 
the amount of rent required for eligible apartments has hitherto been so 
far beyond the means of the Society, as to put a stop to every negotiation. 
An opening, however, has lately presented itself for procuring, in the 
course of a few months, excellent accommodation at a moderate rent 
under the Crown, and when the time arrives, the Council will use its 
best vigilance and efforts to profit by the opportunity. It will then be 
able to consider the steps which may .be advantageously taken for en- 
larging and completing the library, so as to make it as perfect as the 
means of the Society will admit for purposes of statistical reference. 
The valuable classed catalogue of the works at present in the library, 
which has been finished during the past year, under the superintendence, 
and with the personal assistance of Dr. Guy, has been found greatly to 
facilitate research, and the thanks of the Society are particularly due to 
that gentleman for the large amount of time and labour which he has 
devoted to their service in this work. 

Another object to which the Council looks in a change of apartments 
is an increase of accommodation for the evening meetings. Those 
members who have been in the habit of attending these meetings will 
bear testimony to the high value and interest of many of the papers 
which have been brought before them, and to the instructive nature of 
the discussions on statistical points to which they have frequently given 
rise. The Council have every reason to believe that if they could offer 
more commodious apartments for their meetings a much larger number 
of Fellows would attend them; the increased attendance being in itself 
a gratifying testimony to the Society’s augmenting claims to public con- 
fidence as a national centre for the collection of facts determining the 
condition and prospects of society, whether at home or abroad, exempt 
from all feelings but that of devotion to the advancement of moral 
science. 

To make the Society the depository of all that is known on the subject 
of its investigations, to point out unexplored fields of observation, and 
encourage and guide the labourer prepared to enter upon them ; to afford 
every facility to the adducing of new facts; and to apply every stimulus 
to their production, are the purposes to which the Council are most de- 
sirous of directing their efforts. In lieu, therefore, of expending 
further sums upon the collection of new data, which to give them value 
must be collected on a scale demanding rather the funds of a Government 
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or of a principal body than the limited revenue which is placed at their 
disposal, they have husbanded the resources of the Society with a view 
for the present to the improvement of its library, and of its place of 
meeting. Additions to the library would probably be made with most 
advantage to the members of the Society, and with the best security for 
their meeting its most pressing wants, were Committees voluntarily 
formed by members for investigating the present state of knowledge in 
the different branches of statistical investigation in which they feel most 
interested. The Sixth Annual Report of the Council marks out the 
provinces into which such investigation appears to be readily divisible ; 
and the Council will consider recommendation of works for purchase 
emanating from such Committees, as taking precedence of all others, at 
the same time that they still call attention to the book on their table, 
which is constantly open for suggestions. 

The number of ordinary members at the date of the last Report was 
424; it is at present 435. Suir Francis D’Ivernois, of Geneva, and M. 
Le Play, of Paris, have been elected foreign members during the past 
year. The total number of foreign members is now 24, and the number 
of corresponding members 9. 

During the past Session, the Council have been able to bring before 
the Society some valuable reports, prepared either by a Committee of 
their body, or by individual members of it at their instigation; and 
among these they may mention Mr. Farr’s important Report on the 
Mortality of Lunatics ; Mr. Rowland Hill’s early announcement of the 
results of the New Postage arrangements ; Mr. Porter’s examination of the 
published results of the late Census ; and the Second Report of the Vital 
Statistics Committee on the health of the Troops in the Tenasserim 
provinces, all of which have appeared in the Journal, and attracted 
much attention. 

With regard to the Statistics of Lunacy, a subject which the Council 
noticed in their last Report, they regret to state that their application to 
the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy, for permission to obtain 
from their registers tabular statements of their statistical results, has 
not met with success. The objects of the Council are, however, likely 
to be carried out in the county asylums in a very satisfactory manner, as 
it is understood that a convention of the medical officers of those esta- 
blishments has been arranged, and will take place in the course of the 
present year, at which measures will be adopted for obtaining systematic 
returns from the several asylums. 

The Committee for prosecuting inquiries relating to Vital Statistics has 
issued a form to the several London hospitals, for the registration and 
annual collectioniof their experience, and has met with considerable 
success; returns from eight of the principal hospitals having been re- 
ceived, aud a wish expressed on the part of the medical officers to co- 
operate with the Committee, in order to facilitate its objects. 

The Committees appointed to inquire into the subjects of a Cadastre 
and Registration, have applied, and are waiting for information relating 
to the mode of conducting such operations in foreign countries, the pos- 
session of which is requisite for a due consideration of these subjects. 

The Education Committee is prepared with its Report upon the schools 
in Finsbury, and will append to it a statement of the results of the 
census, as regards the number of teachers and scholars in that district. 
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A subsidiary inquiry based on the data supplied by the census, and 
which has been extended to other districts, may be expected to yield some 
interesting results. The Council must here express their grateful sense 
of the facilities which have been afforded by the Census Commissioners 
for the examination of the enumerators’ schedules deposited in their 
office, for the purpose of this inquiry; and their thanks are also due to 
the Rev. E. W. Edgell for the labour which he has bestowed on the 
examination of those schedules. 

Among the direct fruits of the Society’s exertions during the past year, 
has been the formation of a Statistical Society at Aberdeen, for the pur- 
pose of collecting and publishing the statistics of the north-eastern 
counties of Scotland, which was established on a most respectable and 
promising footing in December, after communications with the Council. 
Another important and direct result of its endeavours has been the in- 
stitution of a statistical inquiry into the state of the town of Sheffield, by 
a Committee of the Town Council of that place, after the example of the 
Leeds inquiry, and at the suggestion of the Council. The Report of this 
Committee has been presented to the Society, and willbe published as 
soon as the recent information obtained by the census shall have been in- 
serted in it. 

The Council has also been in communication with parties in Dublin 
upon the subject of forming a Statistical Society in that city; and they 
are much gratified in stating that the constitution of the Society has 
served as a model for the American Statistical Association, which has 
been established at Boston, United States. They must also here express 
their admiration of the step which the Belgian Government has taken, 
in appointing a Central Commission, to bring together, and give a stamp 
of unity and completeness to all the statistical information which can be 
furnished with regard to Belgium. The appointment of this Society’s 
distinguished foreign member, M. Quetelet, as the President of the 
Commission, affords a guarantee for the fidelity, care, and intelligence 
with which the work will be executed. 

The Journal has been conducted on the same footing throughout the 
past year, and continues to uphold its reputation. As evidence of this, 
the Council has much pleasure in stating that several articles which 
have appeared in it have been translated and printed in foreign publi- 
cations ; and that an application has been made to the Council by one of 
Her Majesty’s ministers in a German Court, for copies of the Society’s 
publications, to distribute to foreign gentlemen desirous of perusing them. 

With accumulated experience, augmenting materials, and the steady 
increase of a sincere spirit of patient observation and inquiry, which is 
everywhere manifesting itself, the Council anticipate an uninterrupted 
course of useful prosperity to the Society, and the attainment of important 
results, towards which its modest efforts have made the surest, though not 
the most ostentatious, progress. For the continuance and the augmen- 
tation of these efforts, the Council are well aware that the best security 
is that spirit of investigation which animates the whole body of the 
Society, and is extinguishable only with the civilization of which it is 
one of the noblest features. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Third Ordinary Meeting, Monday, 1th January, 1842. 
Txaomas Tooxg, Esq., V. P. in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were duly admitted Fellows of the Society :— 


Rev. Whitworth Russell. W. Baly, Esq. M.D. 
H. P. Davies, Esq. Charles West, Esq. M.D. 


The following distinguished foreigners were elected Foreign Mem- 
bers :— 


Sir F. D’Ivernois. M. Le Play. 
The following gentlemen were elected :— 


J. B. Heath, Esq. J. Fosbroke, Esq. 

J. L. Merivale, Esq. | T. G. P. Neison, Esq. 
George Kerr, Esq. Rev. T. Byrth, D.D. 
Butler Williams, Esq. | 


The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society. 
Thomas Guy, Esq. M.D. W. B. Brent, Esq. 
A paper was read on the State of Agriculture and Manufactures in the 


Two Sicilies, from a Report on the Progress of the Two Sicilies, by 
John Goodwin, Esq., Her Majesty’s Consul for Sicily. (See p. 47.) 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, February 21st, 1842. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Sanpvon, M.P., President, in the Chair. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P., was admitted a Fellow of the 
Society. 
The following gentlemen were elected :— 
Thomas Guy, Esq. M.D. W. B. Brent, Esq.. 


The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 

Vernon Harcourt, Esq., M.P. James Mitchell, Esq., LL.D. 
Richard Valpy, Esq. 

The following papers were read, “‘ Abstract from a Register of Acci- 
dents occurring in the Coal Mines of the Chamber and Werneth Com- 
pany, at Oldham, from the end of October, 1840, to the end of October, 
1841.”’ By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec.* 

“* Statistics of the present depression of Trade at Bolton, showing the 
mode in which it affects the different classes of a manufacturing popula- 


tion.” By H. Ashworth, Esq. (See p. 74.) 


General Anniversary Meeting, March 15th, 1842. 
Sir Cuartes Lemon, Bart., M.P., V.P., in the chair’: 


The Report of the Council to the Society for 1841-2, with the audi- 
tor’s report and balance sheet, were read and adopted, (see p. 86.) 


* To appear in a future Number. 
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William H. Lloyd, Esq. and William Farr, Esq. were appointed 
scrutineers of the Ballot for the Council and Officers ; and those gentle- 
men having declared the result of the votes, it was announced from the 
chair that the following noblemen and gentlemen were elected as the 
Council for 1842-3. 


Council for 1842-43. 


Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. Leonard Horner, Esq., F.R.S. 

Lord Ashley, M.P. Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S. 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, F.R.S. Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie. 

John Bowring, Esq., LL.D., M.P. J. R. Martin, Esq., M.D. 

John Clendinning, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. Herman Merivale, Esq. 

George Coode, Esq. G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

Viscount Ebrington, M.P. Rawson W. Rawson, Esq. 

Rev. Edgell Wyatt Edgell. Henry Reeve, Esq. 

William Farr, sq. Viscount Sandon, M.P. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. 
Francis H. Goldsmid, Esq. Thomas Tooke, Ksq., F.R.S. 
Woronzow Greig, Esq., F.R.S. Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. 

Wm. Aug. Guy, Esq., M.D. Major A. M. Tulloch. 

Henry Hallam, Esq., F.R.S. James Wilson, Esq. 


James Heywood, Esgq., F.R.S. 


The officers of the Society were then ballotted for, and the scrutineers 
reported that the following noblemen and gentlemen were elected :— 


Officers. 


President. —Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S.” 
Treasurer.—G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 
| J. Clendinning, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 


Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
Rawson W. Rawson, Esq. 


The Thanks of the Society were voted to the Chairman, and th 
Meeting adjourned. 


Oo ee 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, March 21st, 1842. 
G. R. Porter, Ksq., F.R.S., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected :— 
Richard Valpy, Esq. 
James Mitchell, Esq., LL.D. 
G. G. Vernon Harcourt, Esq., M.P. 


The following gentlemen were proposed as Candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 


Andrew Martin, Esq. Theodore Compton, Esq. 
Thomas Irving, Esq. T. Marsh Nelson, Esq. 


A paper was read “On the Commerce of Russia,’’ compiled from 
official documents, by A. Stowaczynski, and translated by C. R. Weld 
Esq. 

A second paper was read “‘ On the Prices and Fluctuations of Grain 
in Prussia and England,” by Rawson W. Rawson, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
(See p. 32.) 


> 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Coal Mines.—It appears from the First Report of the Commissioners 
on the Employment of Children that on an average of a number of mines 
in different districts there are employed in Lancashire to 1,000 adult 
males, 86 adult females, 352 males and 79 females between 13 and 18 
years of age, and 195 boys and 27 girls under 13. In Northumberland 
and North Durham females are not employed ; but to 1,000 adult males 
there are 266 youths, and 186 boys, at the above ages. In East Lothian 
to 1,000 adult males there are 338 adult females, 332 males, and 296 
females between 13 and 18, and 164 boys and 103 girls under 13. In 
Pembrokeshire to 1,000 adult males there are 424 adult females, 366 
males and 119 females between 13 and 18, and 196 boys and 19 girls 
under 13 years of age. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with 
the Rate of Duty on Foreign Wheat, during each week from 31st December, 
1841, to 25th March, 1842; also of each Month, of the Quarters ended 
Christmas, 1841, and Lady Day, 1842, and of the year 1841, together with 
the Septennial Average for the year ending Christmas, 1841. (Continued 
Srom vol. v., p. 359.) 
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An Account of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat- 
Flour Imported, Paid Duty, and Remaining in Warehouse, in each of 
the Months ending 5th January, February, and March, 1842, and in the 
Year 1841.—(Continued from vol. iv., p. 360.) 









































WHEAT. NY peg WHEAT-FLOUR. 
Remaining Remaining 
Months ended 5 E ; 
hs in Warehouse A Paid in Warehouse 
Imported.| Paid Duty. Roan. ae Imported. Duty. a} at the.endof 
the Month. the Month. 
Qts. Qrs. Qrs. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 


oth Jan. . | 130,101 3,118 199,379 || 64,471 | 4,331 144 ,023 
oth Feb. . | - 78,430 5,278 289,643 || 81,962 | 15,891 222,804 
5th March. | 179,167 3,925 461,979 171,037 | 4,572 | 380,441 








Year 1841 . |2,783,602) 2,674,808 | 257,972 || Included| with Whheat. 





Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ended 4th January, 1st February, and 1st 
March, 1842, and in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year. 
—(Continued from vol. tv., p. 360.) 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 







































Quarters 
ended : : . Hak 
Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion. Total. 
1841. cele £. £. ee &. 25, 
Sth Jan. .-- | 16,112,000 | 7,049,000 | 23,161,000 |; 22,362,000 | 3,557,000 | 25,919,000 
gnd Feb. ... | 16,230,000 | 7,365,000 | 23,595,000 |} 22,595,000 | 3,816,000 | 26,411,000 
{ 2nd March.. { 16,372,000 | 7,567,000 | 23,939,000 || 22,725,000 | 4,076,000 | 26,801,000 
j 1842. 
| 4th Jan. .... | 16,632,000 | 7,948,000 | 24,580,000 |] 22,680,000 | 4,779,000 | 297,459,000 
f Ist Feb..... | 16,630,000 | 8,506,000 | 25,136,000 || 22,880,000 | 5,237,000 | 28,117,000 


} Ist March.. | 16,769,000 | 8,954,000 | 25,723,000 |} 23,099,000 | 5,687,000°| 28,786,000 


Aggregate Amount of Notes circulated in the United Kingdom, distin- 
guishing those of Private and Joint-Stock Banks, with the Amount of 
Bullion in the Bank of England, during the Four Weeks preceding the 
Lith December, 1841, 8th Jauuary, 5th February, and 5th March, 1842. 
—(Continued from vol. iv., p. 360.) 
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Description of Notes. 







lith Dee | Sth gan. 5th Feb. | 5th March, | 
1841. 1842, 1842, 1842, | f 








eanerentontmarres | cs eens ——————- F 











: ) & . yy he S.A 
England—Bank of England . |16,292, 000/16 ,293 ,000)17, 402 ,000)16 ,894 ,000; 
; Private Banks. . | 5,718,211] 5,478,189} 5,532,524] 5,299, 455] 
4 Joint Stock Banks. | 3,217,812] 3,042,197] 3,068,901] 2,990,986 
— Scotland—Chartered Private &)| , Fes 
Joint Stock ‘hte 3,448,660) 3,070,075 2,922,882) 2,811, 109% 
| Ireland—Bank of Ireland. «| 3,303,275} 3,205,875) 3,279,075] 3,188,750; 


Private and Joint z 5 
ee ay t 2,581,713] 2,515,677] 2,534,039] 2,407,626 


Total . . [34,561,671)33,605,013134,739 ,421|33,591,925) 
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| Bullion in the Bank of England | 5,031,000] 5,629,000 5,602,000 6,281, 000} 
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An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in each 
of the Years and Quarters ended 5th January,1841 and 1842. 


Description. 


Customs 
Excise . 
| Stamps 
i Taxes. 
Post-Office 
i Crown Lands. 
Miscellaneous ; 
| Imprest and other Monies 
# Repayments of Advances. 


Total Income . . 


Description, 


| Customs 
EXCISE) 6! 4) < 
; Stamps. 
i Cae . 
| Post-Office . 5. . 
| Crown Landa. .. . 
| Miscellaneous. 
Imprest and other Monies 
| Repayments of Advances. 


P Potal lucome . “hice os 








Years ended 5th January 





19,754,340 
12,574, 562 
irs 6 5735902 
; . | 3,946,444 


441,000 
167,500 
78,116 
445 ,338 
603,198 


44,746,400 | 45,252,495 


Increase. 


- 
19,899,585 
12,580,918 
6,709 ,446 
4,482,911 
455,000 
162,000 
97,738 
354,128 
510,769 


6,356 


536,467 
14,000 





19,622 


721,690 | 2 








Quarters ended 5th January 


92,429 | 
215,595 | 





1841 


ee ee rs ee | ne Se 


£ 


4,380,906 
4,016 ,366 
1,596,646 
1,786,771 


98,000 
40,000 
12,437 
32,546 
123,948 


12, 087 ,620 


1842 Increase. 
e. 
4,795,274 
3,739,270 
15618,517 
1,910,000 
127 .000 
49 ,000 
15,052 
26,187 
145 ,859 


er is 
414,368 
21,871 
123,239 
29,000 
9,000 
2,615 


21,911 


———, 


622, 


12,426,169 004 


Decrease. 








An spot oet of the Fes au Chars 2es oe bi Consolidated hae wn eae 
of the Quarters ended bth January, 1841 and 12842. 


INCOME. 





Quarters ended 
5th January 





Customs . 

Excise. 

Stamps 

Taxes. 

Post-Oftice 

Crown Lands 
Miscellaneous 

Imprest and other Monies 
Repayments of Advances 


4,037,696 
1,596 ,646 
1,786,771 
98,000 
40,000 
12,437 
32,546 
123,948 
Total. 11,372,336 
Cash applied to pay am 
Benrency. Bills . 


—e 


Total 11,372,336 


3,644,292 


1842 
&, 
3,689 , 266 
3,763,046 
1,618,517 
1,910,010 
127,000 
49,000 
15,052 
26, 187 
145 ,859 


11,343,937 
50,000 





11,393,937 





CHARGE. 


Quarter 


s ended 


5th January 


Description. 





1841 


&. 

8, ae 234 
679 , 460 
11,910. 


Permanent Debt 
Terminable Annuities . 
Interest on Exchequer 
Bills weed ee 

Sinking Fund 

Civil List. . 

Other Charges ApEn 
Charge for Advances . 


97,022 
402.339 
70,000 


y 9,487,965 
1,934, a7) 


Total Charge 
The Surplus . 


Total . 11,3723336 


| 
: ARTE 


1842 
£ aN 
8,242,705, 


9,536, 008} 
1,857,9294 
11,393,937} 
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An Analysis of Bankruptcies in England and Wales, shewing the Counties 
and Trades in which the same occurred, during each Month from 
December 1841 to February 1842, and during the Year 1841—(Continued 
from vol. iv., p. 362.) 
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8 ni Wg 2 ; 
als fe) § elez) 8) 2 
COUNTIES. 9 igs 3 5 TRADES. 3 cen 3 5 
alan| < |e A leaps |e 
Degiord.s  . «| #6 sp Meese 
ESCTG le 6 1 10)-2 1 
Buen 5s. a1 eu Dh ee 1 
Cambridge. . | .. is) Ame fs Persons connected with 
hester. 6.4 |. 2] 25) 2) 2 Manufactures. 
Cormwall ss as pitas Wes hie 
Cumberland .|. OM ale 201) Cotton Trade wi is. «°s 7 A a eae 
Derby sone a | 8 ol Woollen do..." 3° SY Ths go ee ee 
Devon satabie 7a eae mae ea Fae | Os Sitesi oe Ee ees Bi eiieathege SM 
Dorset v2 . 2 | se Glo bo Aanen, edO eke ibe 55 he 2 G2 ee 
Durham... » 4 Voir 9 3 || Iron Foundry. . - 1 S72 4 8 a 
PIGSOX Va Ce 1 9 11. 2-1 Metal Wares . >. » AN AQ) 3) Be 
Gloucester. .| 6{| 64, 1 2 || Building Trades. . «| 7 {| 61) 4{| 109 
Hants. Sow | 3) 24) 2), 2 Miscellaneous. 2 se 9 Oe es 
Hereford ; Lege AO A toes 
PLCHUOTU eo (oS % 10) 4 ] : 
Huntingdon: 2 |) oe [ee | Pees ; 
ING er Be sal 2 : 
Lancaster... | 23) 229) 124 14 Agriculture. 
Ipeveesters< sy | .% 14) Ds : 
Emcee ss =. A age es) ape Bl Warmers o's ee gh yg RS oe S| 
Middlesex . . | 44 | 326} 30 | 32 || Corn, Hay, and Hop 
Monmouth. ./| .. Ol se Woke Dealers, Millers . Bil ASW AST 58 4 
Worfolk.. . |... | 13] 114-3 |t Cattle and’ Wool Dealers)" 1°) °22)ax > 4 | 
Northampton 3 | 10:: 1} 1 |} Coaches and Horses. -{ 2] 11) 1 | 
Northumberland | 4 | 26; 41} 1 || Brewers, Maltsters, and 
Nottingham ./ 4/ 15 1] 2 Distillers — 3. 4 ks eA eS 
PRG Or Mis oie (6 | 5 Seal 1 
Rutland... A Ges esse ue 
Salop . . 1 Mins 1 
Somerset . -« Dials gies 2 Other. 
Stafford. . a AST at 2 
Suffolk. . .. 14) .. | .- || Innkeepers, Victuallers, 
Sumreyow se - | 9Pd7) 7.1.4 Wine and Spirit Mer- 
Siew oe |! Op S84. So chants . 9 < 4» « »s | 144) 1440 go 
Warwick . .| 3| 56) 1/1] 3 || Merchants,Bankers, Ware- 
Westmoreland. | .. Dh sone lies housemen, Agents, Bro- 
Wilts. - ar ere Of ] kers, Shipowners, and 
Worcester. «| © | 26)... | 1 Wholesale Dealers. . | 33 | 245 22 | 20] 
York . . «| 10] 134) 13] 7 || Tradesmen, Shopkeepers, 
Walesinieceenho Diese dal 14 and Retail Dealers . | 54 | 475 34 | 28 | 
—— ——|———-|| Miscellaneous. . . « 2 SPess 2 f 
Total in 1841-42)146 |1354| 97 |109 ests ess eset 
1840-41}147 |1425)110 {113 Total in 1841-42 . |146 1354 97 |109 
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Amone the “facts which illustrate the condition and prospects of So- 
ciety,’’ scarcely any can be more interesting than those of its municipal 
organization in local communities for the purposes of peace and justice, 
and for the performance of labours required for the common health and 
convenience. This organization intervenes between the domestic hearth 
and the central authority of the State; and, in Great Britain, un- 
doubtedly nourishes that national love of a regulated freedom, which has 
its birth in the virtues of home, and its fullest life in a heartfelt attach- 
ment to the throne. 

The Municipal Institutions of England, including Wales, in the widest 
sense of the term ‘‘ Municipal,” may be said to include all its ‘ex- 
isting organization for local government, whether into counties, hun- 
dreds, poor-law unions, parishes, or towns corporate, But the latter 
have, under great political vicissitudes, inherited so much the most 
vigorous municipal spirit, that a study of their recent and their present 
state, is, perhaps, the best introduction to a knowledge of the very intri- 
cate systems of local government, among which the whole country is 
divided. For sucha study, the Reports of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners, published by Parliament in 1835, and to which a copious 
Analysis, from the hand of the writer, was subsequently added, combined 
with the statute then passed for remodelling the institutions of the 
principal corporate towns,* the Acts by which this statute has since 
been amended,t and several returns recently made to Parliament, afford 
valuable materials, which it is the purpose of the present analysis to 
render available. | 

The earliest form of association in the Anglo-Saxon towns, appears 
_ to have been the same which prevailed throughout England, and among 

the Teutonic races generally, namely, that of “ freo-borh,” or, in Anglo- 
Norman terms, “ frank-pledge,’ whereby the freemen of each locality 
' were bound together in small communities of equal number, (here called 


* 5 & 6 Wm. IV., ec. 76.. a 
+ 6&7 Wm. IV., cc. 103, 104; 1 Vict. cc, 78, 81... 
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“ tithings,”) which, again, were combined together in larger commu- 
nitities of equal numbers (here called ‘“ hundreds,”’ or, “‘ wapentakes,”’) 
and these, finally into shires and burghs, forming integral portions of a 
state. The conditions of their common bond were, truth to each other 
and to their Sovereign; the latter involving mutual responsibility to the 
State for their conduct ; a principle which is still in active operation in 
the liability of a hundred to make good damage riotously committed 
within its limits. The leet court of the hundred, in which the whole 
free population appeared, was, perhaps, the earliest local court of justice 
and police; but in the largest cities, comprising several hundreds, 
which appear to have constituted the earliest “ wards,” the principal 
court appears to have been the popular assembly of the “ burghmote,”’ 
or “ portmote,”’ equal in authority with the shire-mote, and in London 
designated the “ hus-ting,” from its being very early held in the town- 
‘““ house,” or “ guildhall.”’ The mode of accepting the statutes made 
by the Witan (or king’s council), states Sir Francis Palgrave, and of 
carrying them into effect, depended upon the deliberations of the 
burghmoot, and the discretion of its members ; and London was as 
much entitled to the name of a distinct state or community, as the 
Kentish Kingdom.* Of courts designated Burghmote or Portmote 
Courts, the Commissioners describe six to be still held; of Hundred 
Courts they mention twelve, of which six are in use; and of Borough 
Leet Courts 125, of which nearly the whole are in use. 

These original franchises of the Anglo-Saxon boroughs, being the 
common-law rights of the whole free population, appear to have been 
held under no express charters from the Sovereign; and for a long 
period after the Conquest, the internal government of the English 
boroughs was left to their ancient customs, and the modifications of 
these customs which each community voluntarily made; all the earliest 
charters of the Norman kings and great lords, merely giving or con- 
ferring as “ privileges,’ which they had now, in great measure, really 
become, the very common-law rights of which these free communities 
had long been in the enjoyment. These charters, brief as they are, 
contain invaluable indications of what the usual “ privileges” then 
were ; and some, granted to the boroughs of the most Danish part of 
the country, contain a curious record of the Germanic origin of their 
institutions, in the permission to the burgesses to have their “ hans-hus,’’ 
or ‘“ hanse-house ;” a designation for the hall of the common mercatory 
guild, similar to that which formed the germ of the institutions of the 
Hanse Towns. The Commissioners’ Reports describe the common 
assemblies of five boroughs as still being called, ‘* Guilds;”’ and the 
Guild Merchant is mentioned in 19 others, though in only five has 
it now any existence; in Bristol and im York, in the form of a cor- 
poration of merchant adventurers. { 

The royal boroughs, or boroughs of ancient demesne, which comprised, 
in the early Norman times, all the principal trading towns, and had the 
king, alone, for their lord, were the examples cf municipal freedom 
specially cited by the charters of enfranchisement granted by the barons 
to the smaller and more remote towns, rising, perhaps, under the very 


* Rise and Progress of the English Common Wealth, vol. i., p. 103. 
+ See Analysis, passim. — } Analysis, p. 120. 
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walls of their castles. Ninety-eight boroughs are stated in the Com- 
missioners’ Reports to claim a prescriptive origin for their institutions ;* 
and no fewer than 49 different barons are mentioned in various of the 
Reports as giving charters to smaller boroughs at an early period.+ The 
circumstances under which these baronial boroughs commonly came at 
length under the protection of the Crown, do not admit of present elu- 
cidation ; but it may be noticed that a very curious section of our 
municipal history is presented by taking the existing or recent institu- 
tions of the English boroughs, from the smallest to the largest, in the 
order in which their growth ceased, or was stopped. 

To hold their town at fee-farm, undisturbed by any officer whatever, 
so long as they paid their rent, was a chief item in these early contracts 
between the inhabitants and their lord, whether the king himself, or one 
of his great barons; and “ they,’? says Madox, “ were deemed towns- 
men, who had a settled dwelling in the town, who merchandized there, 
who were of the hans, or guild, who were in scot and lot with the 
townsmen, and who used and enjoyed the liberties and free customs of 
the town.”’{ Sometimes special privileges were granted, but they were 
chiefly such as regarded the burgess communities in their external re- 
lations ; and most frequently these earliest charters bear, that the bur- 
gesses to whom they are directed, shall either have all their ancient 
customs, or those of one of the principal cities of London, York, Win- 
chester, &c., where the ancient freedoms had been best preserved, and 
were best known. Whether expressed, or understood in general terms, 
these charters secured to the grantees, among the primary privileges, 
that their town should be a free borough, 7. e., the inhabitants should be 
free from all servile duties; that the townsmen should have a free 
trade, and exemption from toll in every part of the king’s dominions ; 
that all the land within their limits should be the property of the com- 
munity, such as was not already occupied by their tenements, forming 
common land, off which portions might be sold for building, &¢., by 
the assent of the community, to their profit, and to the improvement of 
the town; that the townsmen should answer to the king for his ferm by 
their own mayor, bailiff, or other compeer, at the King’s Exchequer ; 
frequently that all profits arising from fines, amercements, &c., in the 
borough Courts should belong to the community for their common 
benefit, and towards the payment of their ferm ; and that they should 
choose a mayor, bailiff, or portreeve, to be accepted by the Crown, to 
account at the Exchequer for the ferm, and to exercise the chief magis- 
terial authority. 

The charter of Henry I., son of the Conqueror, to the citizens of Lon- 
don, simply granted to them, with the sheriffwick of Middlesex, that 
they should not be impleaded without the walls, but only in their own 
popular court ; that they should be exempt from danegelt, from murder 
(or the compensation for murder where the homicide was not produced), 
and from being compelled to wage battle in their suits, which should, on 
the contrary, be determined by oaths; that no one, by any authority, 
should claim reception (hospictwm) in the house of a citizen ; that the 
citizens should be everywhere exempt from toll, and enjoy all their 
sokes and customs; that none should be amerced but in certain reason- 


* Analysis, p. 510. } Analysis, p. 104. i Firma Burgi, p. 269, 
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able sums specified; that nothing should be pleaded by miskenning in 
the hustings or folksmote, or other pleas, in the city; that they should 
hold their husiings weekly on Monday, and have satisfaction of all 
bonds, &c.; that they should recover unjust tolls taken of citizens, by 
naams, or legal reprisal, on goods belonging to the inhabitants of the 
offending place; that they should recover all debts due to them by deci- 
sion in their own courts, and that they should hunt in the Chiltern, and 
in Middlesex. and Surrey, as their ancestors did. With the exception 
of such as are purely local, the liberties specified in the above charter 
form the basis of every early endowment of “ privileges ’’ granted to 
the English boroughs, whether by exemplification of the previous cus- 
toms of the place itself, or by reference to those of some other borough. 

From the Conquest to the reign of Henry VI. the royal charters 
scarcely ever interfere with the internal constitution of the boroughs ; 
and although certain subtleties in relation to “ bodies corporate” began 
in the latter reign to appear in the charters, it was not until the time of 
the Tudors that interference with their internal affairs on the part of the 
Crown became general. During this long interval the ancient leets, 
folkmotes, or common halls, held before the chief officers chosen by the 
inhabitants themselves, appear to have formed at first the sole common 
councils and courts of justice ; but in process of time some of the larger 
of these petty municipal republics erected within themselves representa- 
tive constitutions, more or less aristocratic according to the success of 
local parties. And the exigencies which occasioned the devising of such 
constitutions is well described by the Act of the ‘immense community” 
of the common hall of London, in the seventh of Richard II., when the 
common council was put on its present footing, to the effect that as in 
such great assemblies things had been done more by clamour than by 
reason, the aldermen, when they were established for the year, should 
assemble their respective wards, and charge them to choose four of the 
most sufficient persons that are in their ward to be of the common 
council for the year ensuing, provided that of the whole number no 
more than eight should be of one mystery. Sometimes, both in the city 
of London and elsewhere, the mysteries, or trade guilds, were made the 
basis of the municipal representation ; and the mysteries, or companies of 
trades, in 31 boroughs, are mentioned in the Commissioners’ Reports ; 
from which also it appears that they have yet some existence in no fewer 
than 20. } 

Whatever may have been the corruptions to which these home-grown 
institutions were necessarily liable, or whatever the local means, which, 
had the burgesses been left to themselves, they might ultimately have 
found of remedying their defects, their decline as instruments of local 
government was made sure and irretrievable by the augmentation of the 
political importance of the towns, which subjected their institutions to 
the conflicts of national as well as local parties. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts, the 
internal affairs of the boroughs were, whenever opportunity offered, 
rearranged in the minutest detail by new charters, the effects of which, 
in bringing their constitutions towards one model, in which the govern- 
ing council should be self-elect, will be scen by reference to the fol- 
lowing table of the recent governing charters. (See p. 102-3.) This 
deterioration as instruments of local government was not designed, but 
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merely incidental to operations upon the return of members to the House 
of Commons by the corporate towns, which was, in its origin, a munici- 
pal privilege. 

But the predominance of the political character in the municipal 
authorities, and their alienation from large bodies of the inhabitants, 
although they retained the administration of justice, lost them to a great 
extent the public confidence as trustees for numerous measures of local 
improvement, to the execution of which no other body could otherwise 
have laid claim. About the period of the Revolution, therefore, some 
examples of earlier date began to be extensively followed, in the obtaining 


Taste 1.—Royal Charters and Local Acts mentioned in the Reports 
of the Corporation Commissioners as having been obtained by Municipal 
Boroughs. 
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local Acts of Parliament, which erected separate corporations of trustees, 
generally under the name of “ Commissioners,’’ in the same towns with 
the old corporations, to carry out whatever new measures of municipal 
administration were felt to be requisite; the old municipal corporation being 
frequently allowed to nominate a certain proportion of the Commissioners 
from their own number. The annexed tables (pp. 101, 2, 3) show, with an 
approach to numerical accuracy, somewhat of the course and tendencies of 


Tas.e Il.—Governing Charters which regulated the Constitutions of the Englis 
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‘ : Edward Iil. e ® 1 ] ee e° ee e- ee 
Henry VI. e e ] ee eo ee ee oe ee 
i Bdward TV; .° ] aks a te An ‘ i 
: Richard i: e e ee ee ee ®@e ee ee i 
| Henry Vil. . . 1 ae are ae ae ‘ oe 
| Henry VIII. . . 1 5 1 is ss ats rR 
Edward VI. . . 2 Fo os a ae << 1 
j Mary e e ° ° 3 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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tions governed by 
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various dates. 

Municipal Corpora- 


| 
tions governed i 1 a. 1 Ss as snes Ulh Pose 
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of the English Towns. 





* Analysis, p. 540. 
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Revolution, generally repudiated the charters recentl 


them, after a surrender of their liberties before writs of 
No fewer than 52 are stated by the Commissioners to h 
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while 12 are described as retaining the new charters granted on this 


stitutions would have appeared in the second of them, had not the bor 
occasion by Charles II. and James II.* 


this succession of charters and local acts. 


1842.] 
at the 
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funicipal Boroughs previous to the Corporation Act, 5 and 6 W.IV., c. 76. 
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Out of the 178 boroughs included in the schedules of the Corporation 
Act, no fewer than 108 are enumerated in Schedule E, as comprising 
bodies of “trustees appointed under sundry Acts of Parliament for 
paving, lighting, cleansing, watching, regulating, supplying with water, 
and improving” the whole or certain parts of such boroughs; and these 
trustees, under the 75th clause of that Act, may, if it shall seem to them 
expedient, transfer their powers to the remodelled borough councils ; 
but the instances of such transfer, if there have been any, are very few. 
And although the ancient municipal institutions of all these boroughs 
are now placed upon one uniform plan, this division of the functions of 
local government between the municipal councils and the special trusts 
continues, therefore, to exist in a majority of them. 

The total number of places in England and Wales, possessing ancient 
chartered or customary municipal institutions, was found by the Com- 
missioners to be 263; but of these, 11 are not comprised in the accom- 
panying tables; a deficiency which is of no consequence to our view of 
these institutions as a system, and which arises merely from the refusal 
of 2* to submit to any investigation, from 4+ being left unreported by 
the Commissioner who visited them, from 4{ unimportant places 
reported by the same Commissioner having been described at a much 
later period than the rest, and in a method quite peculiar, and from the 
City of London having been reserved by the Commissioners for a subse- 
quent report, with a view to separate legislation, to which, however, its 
affairs have not yet been subjected. Of the remaining 252 places, 18 
have municipal bodies which emanate merely from the court leet of a 
manorial lord; leaving 234 which’ are comprised in the preceding and 
in ail the subsequent tables. The accompanying (pp. 105—118) are lists 
of the whole 263 municipal boroughs, with the statistics of their recent 
and present constitutions, their population, their criminal and civil 
jurisdictions, and their parliamentary representation, in so far as this 
is connected with their old municipal franchises. Intermingled with 
the first 234, which are throughout subjected to analysis, are 8 others, 
brought in from the two supplemental lists to make complete the alpha- 
betical catalogue of the 178 boroughs included under the Corporation 
Act of the 5th and 6th of Will. IV. c. 76. 


The following lists form— 


Taste III—Enumeration of the Corporate Towns of England and 
Wales, showing the state of their Institutions previous and subsequent 
to the Corporation Act of 1835 (5 § 6 Wm. IV. c. 76). 
Ist. Municipal Boroughs. 
2nd. Manorial Boroughs. 


38rd. Boroughs unreported by the Commisstoners, or separately 
reported. 


| The boroughs to whose names an asterisk [*] is attached are unaffected by the Corpo: 
ration Aci, and those whose names are included within parentheses [al are brought 


into the first lst, from the two others, merely to make the list of the re-modelled 
Corporations complete in one alphabetical arrangenent.| 


* New Romney and Corfe Castle. 
t Colchester, Saffron Walden, Sudbury, and Great Yarmouth. 
t Llanfyllin, Lianidloes, Nevin, and Pwllheli. 





















_ Body Corporate, 
t 


re, 2 aldermen, and 


burgesses indefinite. 


and burgesses inde- 
ee 


, 11 other principal and 
secondary burgesses, 2 
ffs, one sometimes not 
the preceding classes, 


: ae ailiffs, 10 _capital bur- 
oa | - gesses, 24 inferior bur- 


es, and freemen inde- 


mberlains, 20 other com- 
on-councilmen, and free- 
n indefinite. 


Liliff, steward, 10 approved 
men, and 12 capital bur- 


| gesses. 
ne 


+ |Mayor, 12 aldermen, 16 com- 
} mon-councilmen, capital 
ot burgesses, and freemen in- 
, | definite. 


, « |Mayor, 12 burgesses, and scot 

and lot inhabitants. 

oon . |Mayor, alderman, 8 capital 
burgesses or councillors, and 

burgesses indefinite. 


yrx « |Mayor, 11 other aldermen, 6 
a) ‘capital burgesses, and 30 
assistants. 


“APLE. | Mayor, 2 aldermen, 22 capital 
| burgesses, and freemen in- 
definite. ; 







= |Mayor, 7 aldermen, and 7 bur- 
gesses. 


aad |Mayor, 4 to 10 aldermen, 20 
chief citizens, and free citi- 
zens indefinite. 


Mayor, 2 bailiffs, 21 chief bur- 
gesses aud councillors, and 
honorary common burgesses 
indefinite. 


Portreeve, 11 other aldermen, 
24 common-councilmen, and 
inhabitants at large. 


Breccres. . 


Beprorp. . |Mayor, recorder, aldermen in- 
= definite, 2 bailiffs, 13 com- 
mon-councilmen, burgesses 
indefinite, and freemen in- 
definite. 


*BerkeLzy . |Mayorand 11 other aldermen 


Berwicx-uron-|Mayor, 4 bailiffs, and bur- 


Tween, gesses indefinite. 
‘(Counry. 
Brverney . Mayor, 12 aldermen, 13 capi- 
tal burgesses, and freemen 
indefinite. 
Bewpiex . |Bailiff, 12 capital burgesses, 


and common burgesses in- 
definite. ; 


~Bmerorp . {Mayor, 7 other aldermen, and 
10 capital burgesses. 


scot and lot inhabitants. 


Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 


Governing 
Charter. 


None. .e6. 
s 


None. « 


3 and 4 Phil. 
and Mary. 


12 Chas. I. 


) 


Prescription 


41 Eliz. . 


Usage . 


None eo 


42 Eliz. 
AP IE 
4 Geo. I. 


8 Jas. I. . 


17 Chas. I. 


32 Eliz., and 
34 Geo. III.. 


4Elz .« 


QJasI. . 


16 Chas, II. 


None. . 


2 Jas. Ts 


1 Jas. II. . 


SOAs 1. « 


16 Jas, I.. 


° 


. 


Common Council. 


Constitution. 


Whole body of portreeve, 
aldermen and burgesses. 


Leet jury selected by mayor, 
appointed by previous 
jury. 

Elected by the upper class 
of the council alone. 


Seifelect #4 « & a 


Self-electi =~ . « » & 
Selfelect » « © © « 


Elected by the lower class 
of the council alone. 


Self-elect * . e od e 


Sel f-elect se . e . ° 
Bei-elech Mas «6 4% 
Nel-Cleth ow ss 6 


Stif-elect 25 .'". 6 * 


Self-elect . . eo. sc 


Self-elect s \e Yer . . 


Self-elect . . . ° 1 


Partly self-elect and partly 
by choice of freemen. 


Self-elect aw) cs ¢@ ° 


Whole body of mayor, bai- 
liffs and burgesses. 


Self-elect, except for an- 
nual choice of lower class 
from nominees of per- 
manent upper class. 

Selfelect . 6 « «© « 


Self-elect * . e « . 
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Taste IIL.—Enumeration of the Corporate Towns of England and Wales. 
1st —MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. 


Existing Jurisdictions. Freemen not Burgesses. 
























































Municipal |} Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled, 
Boroughs eee, Civil Jurisdiction at the date of || Municipal Boroughs represented 
Freemen. Population. whose Institu- No Common Han sre Criminal Jurisdictions. the Corporation Act, 1835. in Parliament. 
-s opulation 
— ete 2 lof Wards T Ci il pesses on within the limits oe a ee 
- | 3 (if any) own Council. — {the Roll a 1. Exclusive Sessions, | jumper | I+ Actions, Real, Personal, and not Bur- | ceases 
; Actual 5 as at the | the Corporation Act, Commission, an a ied, nat at amount, (KR. gesses, “the 
: No., Old City ae . | Population z a N irst whether i pee ener 2 | Magistrates, 2. ae Personal and Mixed though | 9 Muni- 
N Titles of Admissi including Town i | ithin the Ps arrauge N O- 0. Firs the Old Municipal Sessions, — eoating | See ee ee >) fee eigal 
= ee be dae ae Coun- pl and ne by the | of of | Total |Registra-| ., i ncaGn mits || (S.0.M) ban £200.) mentary | Electors 
: Borough. ‘S$ 5] old City || 3 | Revising! Alder-| Coun-| No.'| tion in | “for Parliamenta 3, Commission and | Mayor |g “Actions, Personal, to what Bleat site 
. S. eNns Ia is oe ah soo i - Mayors, (C. M. and amount, (P. £200.) ECLOES, in 
oe iy 8 A S |Barristers| men. | cillors 1835 | Representation, (F) | | Matos Gey | tate Mayor. | « Tn Abeyance in 1837 
7c} Borough. || 1% : i \ ay : 1837 . 
a SETI er 
BE Bieh S: Se dw, o eee E 73) Ba.) ST) hs ae ee is “6 None . None oo a ‘ 
Not less|Gift by presentment of the | 1391. | 4,128 | 4,140*/ .. | .. ‘Sater 4| 12] 16] 282 4,140(P.) M. 2 None 1 61} 286 
than 12) jury at the court leet. 
30 |Inhabitancy at scot and lot | 300* I. | 5,259 | 5,339) ..| ‘ee 4} 12| 16 259 5,259(P.)|| E.S.C.M. 4 P. £10. 1 82 275 
12 |Apprenticeship and gift by | 61I. | 1,538] 1,538] 1] 1,538 |/..] «. rola. ater és es E. Petty 5 In abeyance . oo a 
the council. Sessions. 
24 |Birth and apprenticeship; | 393 I. 5,000 | 6,783 1} 5,000 || .. eo ee a a ee ee None oe None *e =¢ *¢ 
may be admitted at 16 7 
years of age. 
12 |Gift by the council, . «| 24D. 4,748 | 4,500*] .. o. 1 es 4 12 16 190 4,748(M.)|| E.S.C.M. 5 In abeyance 1 5 915 
29 |Birth, purchase, and gift by | 112 1. 1,233 | 1,233 1 1,233 || «« He ee 0 or. és ad Petty Sessions } 4 In abeyance ae wid o«é 
the mayor. 
13 |Inhabitancy at scot and lot | 4601. | 2,803 | 2,803 | .. *. 1 ad 4 12 16 323 2,803 (P.) M. ~2 In abeyance 1 aa 316 
10 |Gift by the council. « . | 281. 998 998 || 1 998 || . Be os Ae ee ag: «e All felonies not 3 In abeyance ve - oe 
Parish. affecting life or 
limb. : 
18 |Gift by the council. .« «| 48D. | 3,737 5,302 || .- a¢ ] ar 4 12 16 275 3,737(M.)|| E.S.C.M. 6 R.P.M. £40. 1 ee 289° 
25 |Birth, apprenticeship and | 2611. | 6,840] 8,340 |] .. aa 1 “2 6 18 24 751 8,340(P.)} ES.C.M. } 4 P. unlimited 1 169 894 
gift by the council. 
15 |Gift by election into the | 15 D. 3,581 3,581 || .. ae 1 He 4 12 16 197 3,581(M.) C.M. : 4 In abeyance 44 a ‘dd 
council alone. Parish. 
31 sae Mtl eu and gift | 1241. | 38,083 | 50,817 || . Sc 1 7 14 42 56 | 2,422 50,817(P.) E.S.C.M. - 12 In abeyance il 19 |. 25370 
ay € council. 
94 |Gift by thecouncil. .« .]| 291] 2,497 |} 2,400] .. +e 1 a6 4 12 16 194 2,497 (P.) M. 2 In abeyance 1 a 12F 
36 |Household inhabitancy . | 830*I.| 3,862 | 3,800 || .. es 1 oe 4 12 16 272 3,862(M.) M. 2 In abeyance oe av 
30 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- | 160* I. | 6,959 | 6,959 |] .. a 1 2 6 18| 24 883 6 ,959(P.) C.M. | In abeyance 1 28 847 
chase and gift by the 
council. There is a body 
of “burgesses” distinct . 
from the freemen ; their 
title is birth or gift by | ~ 
the council. » 
12 |Gift by election into the | 12D. §00* 900*)} 1 S00 | ve ae Ad # a3 ie al None ¥i None . a 
council alone. Ss 
1,105 |Birth, apprenticeship and | 1,105I.| 8,920 | 13,000*) .. ee 1 3 6 18 24 468 13,000 (P.) E.S.C.M. 10 | R.P.M, unlimited me! 277 530 
gift by the whole body. c ; 
26 |Birth, apprenticeship and | 476 I. 8,263 | 7,462 || .. a 1 2 6 18 24} 1,010 8,263(M.) C.M. 5 P.M. unlimited 1 385 917 
gift by the council. 
13 |Gift by self-election . . | 381. 3,908 | 4,308*]] .. o 1 re 4 12 16 156 3,908(M.> C.M. 3 Tn abeyance 1 12 271 
18 |Gift by election into the | 18 D. | 4,846 | 4,300 || ,. af 1 Py 4 12 16 410 4,846(M.)| ES.C.M. 6] R,P.M, unlimited “e = ts 





council alone. 
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Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 Municipal || Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Existing Jurisdictions. Freemen and Burgesses. 
; Boroughs | See : niéipal ‘Bor eal 
Common Council. Freemen. Population. Wea Institu- No Common Gu | Criminal Jurisdictions. bit pina ae oh Ba Pe neat a 
gens lons remain - E or _ Population ae ; 
a jof Wards gesses On| within the limits F 7 
Governing Soest || | Gfany) |_Town Council the Roll = Laeaapesaem | women septate at] | Rabu | gees 
: No. 7 Actual } A 2 as at the | the Cotporation Act, ee and ier er = ey to ae amount, (R. gesses, rae: 

BOROUGHS. Body Corporate. Charter, Constitution No Titles to ‘Admiest including Old City Town tc Popglatiog & |arranged| No. | No. First the * Municipal Dicecions Conca Magistestes, | 2. dag Mixed, || a7, lw ote 

. . Admission, Goun or land a within the || q by the of of Total |Registra- limits, (M.), sion, and Mayors, | /™¢vCns a oe amount, (P.M, . — P 
cillors. |B°T°¥Sh|gyburbs.|/ 3 2) 4 City 6 | Revising|Alder-| Coun-| No. | tion in for Pl lamentary 8. Commision and | Mayor 8. Actions Fergzal, 10 what kare Hleciag 

3 As Bsn. ¢ Barristers} men. | cillors. 1835, | Reprepentation, (F.) || | Movers Gy | late Mayor. | 4. In Abeyance. ao 1837 
*Bisuor’s Cas- |Bailiff, 14 other capital bur- | 15 Jas, 1.. Selfelect . . a.<« « UST Wey ep Tee oA a OO, erase 1,729 | 1,729 1 1,729 4 E. All felonies 3 P. £20 aa vie Ae 
TLE. gesses, and common bur- : : ? ’ ? ve te o° ae . on _* ffecting life |* 
gesses indefinite ; not affecting life F 
‘ or member. 
= ‘ : 
Buanprorp . |Bailiff and capital burgesses; | 3Jas.I. . . |Self-elect . - . . .| 11 Gift byself-election . .| 111. | 1,500] 3,109|/..] .. ere 4) 12) 6 123 1,500(M.) M. Z In abeyance ah eo) 
a more extended body con- : 
templated by charter. | : 

: , ; 

Bopmin.. - Gace ean 38 Geo. III. |Self-elect . . . . . 37 |Gift by the council . .| 371. 3,075 | Bears | +e a0 1 Ze 4 12 16 242 3,375(M.) M. 2 In abeyance as | 3 289 
gesses, and free burgesses ¢ 
indefinite. : 

*Bossiney. . |Mayor and free burgesses in- | Prescription . |Leet jury of freeholders, | Not |Possession of a freehold .| 241. 330 330 1 330 |] os ate Sun + om ore = Committing 1 None ae AS we " 
definite. called by two. heee Village. Magistrate. 

an 
12 

Boston . ,.|Mayor, recorder, 12 alder- 37 Hen. VIII. |Elected by the upper class 31 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- | 551 I. | 11,240 | 12,183 || .. ae 1 2 6 18 24 740 11, 240(M.) C.M. 5 R.P.M. unlimited 1 151 676 _ 
men, including the mayor, | of the council alone. chase and gift by the | E =" ~— 
18 common-councilmen, and council. ’ 
freemen indefinite. a4 ; im 

*Brackiry . |Mayor, 6 other aldermen, and | 2Jas.II.. . |Self-elect . . 4... 33 |Gift by election into the| 33D. | 2,007 2,007 || 1] 2,007] .. se So eC Be Be oh tae Obsolete ~ | -- In abeyance as ~s | 
26 capital burgesses. 4 Jas. II. council alone. . 

*Briapinc. . |2 bailiff’, 2 justices, deputy | 1 Edw. VI. . |Selfelect . . «© . . 5 |Household inhabitancy, if | 3381. | 2,000*} 2,227 || 1] 2,000] .. ‘aire 7 a af oe i . Petty Sessions 4 ‘None ca - si 
steward, burgesses indefi- “| there be any freemen at Parish. } = tll aa aS 1m 
nite, and inhabitants at all. ; 
large. 

*Brapnincu . |Mayor, 12 masters, and free | 2 Jas. I. .) ~ |Elected by the whole body 13 |Gift bythe council. . . | 441. 1,524] 1,524 }) 1] 1,524] .. = re ne Ae a - | E. All felonies 3 P. £2 ee os a 
burgesses indefinite. Parish. | - not affecting life | _ 
eye . 5 ty b . 

Brecon . . |Bailiff, 14 other capital bur- | 2 and 3 Phil, |Self-elect . » « « . 15 |Gift by the council. . .] 211. 5,414 | 5,026 | .. <i 1 - 4 12 16 375 5,414(M.) i CM - 4} R-P.M. unlimited 1 9 434 
gesses, and burgesses in- and Mary. ; <= ; ; i= 
definite. | i 

Briwenorru . |2 bailiffs, 24 aldermen, and | 4 Hen. VI. . |Whole body of bailiffs, al- | 634 |Birth, apprenticeship and |} 634 I. 55298)| “4S 785i eae o% 1 ae 4 12 16 368 5,298(M.)| .S.C.M, 6 | R.P.M, unlimited 1 363 395 
burgesses indefinite. dermen and burgesses. purchase from or gift by j : "7 mtd : : eee 

the whole body. 

Bripcewarer |Mayor, 2 aldermen, 21 other | 35 Chas. II., |Self-elect »« 2. 2 «© . 24 |\Birth, apprenticeship and | 39 I. @,807 | 7, 2750s @ 1 2 6 18 94 401 7,279(M.) SCM. 4 P. uhlimited 1 re 463 
capital burgesses, and free gift by the council. anid 
burgesses indefinite. 

Bripport . | 15 capital burgesses, in- | 18Chas.II.. |Self-elect - . - «| - 15 {Gift by election into the | 15 D. 4,242 | 5,822 |) .. a 1 gr8 6 18 24 470 6,222 (P.) C.M. 5 In abeyance : i Zz 
cluding 2 or 3 bailiffs. council alone. , + a ' = 

: : ¢ J 

Brisror, Mayor, 12 aldermen, 30com- | S Anne . .« [Self-elect . + . + «| 43 |Birth, marriage, appren- | 5,309 I. | 95,034 /104,388 |) .. | «. 1 10} 16} 48] 64} 4,193 | - 10$,338(P)]| E.S.C.M, 18 | P.M. unlimited 1] 2,949 | 4,694 

(Counry.) mon-councilmen, and. free- uJ ticeshi urchase, and | _ i : ae z = : o. 
men indefinite. gift by the council. i i st Je : : ee 

BuckINGHAM . ae 12 capital bur- | 1 Mary 4 \SelGelect: gytistey © 13 ot ee into the 13 D. 3,610 3,500 ee a 1 ee k 4 12 16 259 3,610 (PD S.C.M. 6 In abeyance ] 1 151 

. A . { 
Bury Sr. Ep- |Alderman, 6 assistants, 12 [20 Chas. II. |Self-elect . . «© . . 42 | Gift by the council . , 48 I. | 11,486 | 11,436 |] .. a My 3 6 18 24 634 11,436 (P.) E.S.C.M. 11 P.M, £200° 7 2 712 
MUND’S. capital burgesses, including confirming 7 
the alderman, 24 burgesses three previ- 
of the common-council, and ous charters 
honorary freemen indefinite. of Jas. I. 

Cause . . (2 guild-stewards and bur- | Prescription . Whole body of guild stew- 14 |Gift by self-election . . 141. 2,640 | 3,500*|| .. + 1 a 4 12 16 164 2,640 (P.) M. 0) None. 1 2 157 
gesses indefinite. ards and burgesses. . 

Campripce . |Mayor, bailiffs, 12 aldermen, 7 Chas.I. . |The whole body of mayor, 194 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- | About | 20,917 | 20,917 |) .. 36 1 5 10 30 40 1,859 20,917(M.) $.C.M. Dai P. unlimited. ¥ 15 1,962 
24  common-councilmen, bailiffs, and burgesses. chase and gift of the | 1941. | including 3 : if 
and freemen indefinite. whole body. the 

: University. 

*Cametrorp . |Mayor, 9 capital burgesses, 21 Chas. II.. |Self-elect » «© « « = 10 |Gift by presentment of leet | 311. | 597 597 1 BOK Ilr ee ca are ae ee ea te Committin 1 P. £50. ae % 
and free burgesses indefinite. jury, chosen by mayor, Lien! | Magistrate ca: 5 

appointed by corporators 

Canrersury, |Mayor, 12 aldermen, 24com- | 1 Jas. I.. . |Self-elect . . + «+ » 37 |Birth, marriage, appren- |2,335* Ij 12,190 | 16,112 || .. an 1 3 6 18 24 864 16,112(P.)]| E.S.C.M 9 In abeyance 1 688 922 

(County). mon-councilmen, and free~ ticeship, purchase and z os ai y 
men indefinite. f gift by the council. 

Carpirr. . |2 bailiffs, 10 other aldermen, | 42Eliz. . . |Self-elect . . . «© = 24 |Birth, marriage, appren- | 2021. 6,187 | 6b 187 i) .. hte 1 2 6 18 24 17 9 oe 
12 chief burgesses, and | 6 Jas. I. ticeship, and gift by the { { ps Ber Ey Cm. 2 : ie be 
freemen indefinite. bailiffs. 

Carpican . |Mayor, 12 other common-| None. . . |Self-elect » . » + - 13 |Gift by presentment of aj 1711. | 2,795 | 2,800*) .. 40 1 ie 4 12 16 231 3,795 (P.) C.M 4 None 1 | Perhaps 
councilmen, and burgesses jury of burgesses at the i Be . 100" 240* 
indefinite. mayor’s court ; the jury = 

selected under the di- 2 9 * - 
rection of the mayor. 
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Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 . est Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled. d Existing J urisdictions. | Freemen not Burgesses, 
oroughs : mein : ici 

Common Council. | Freemen. Population. whose Institu- No Common ‘ete uae cuicient Fadeueiake ‘ pic secns my a eee at Monica Hospants recencnie 

| bn ior | of Wards} Town Daas gesses on within the limits aan: ’ Hie : 

: naltered. oe (if any) . the Roll Boss L Ficltare ehenlons, Naxter’ |e fe: = “_ not Bur- gesses, 

Body Cor Governing Noy | oq Gi Actual Populats B as at the | the ne ny Mayors, (E.S.C.M.) Macittatce, |, PM AUB Asse forex. | or Muni- 
ae porate. Charter. | includi Old ity Town n P se 9 arranged No. No. 4 First the Old Municipal 2. Sessions, Commis- ingle ding * | 2. Actions, Personal and Mixed, N oug: : 

a y Constitution. No. Titles to Admission, "Gon ’| or ad Ge| Within the! | by the | of | of | Total |Registra-| ,, limits, QM, |] sion, and Mayor, | imine me ee Be.-ss 
| eOUn- Borough. ra Old City |) 2 Revising | Alder-| Coun-} No. tion in for Parliamentar 3. Commission and = 3. Actions, Personal, to what | Fie 4 lectors, 
| a oe 38 oF i Basicets men. | cillors. js35 | eee @) Pig oo” late Mayor. | 4 pay fms oc = 

[o) on. ° iS yors, 5 5 * 
'Z, (Q| Borough 1837 1837 
other aldermen, 13 Chas. I. . |Elected by the upper class 38 |Birth and apprenticeship, | 939 I. | 8,356 | 28,006 || .. i) 1 5 10 30 40 989 17,554 (P.) C.M. 12 P. unlimited 232} 1,011 
Mi Pp PP P 

24 ee, arene, of the council alyne. being first admitted a | 

men indefinite. brother of one of the | 

: guilds. 

) common-council- | 1 Geo. III. . {Whole body of common- | 646 |Possessing a 4/. freehold, | 6461. | 9,955 | 9,800] .. ae 1 Q| Gly 8H) - a4 5144] 9,955 E.S.C.M. 7 | &.P.M. unlimited 185 514 

nd burgesses inde- council and burgesses in apprenticeship for seven 

= common hall assembled. years, 102, occupancy. 
bailiffs, and bur- | 1 Eliz. . . |Whole body of mayor, bai- | 344 |Gift by self-election . . | 344*I.] 6 877 6,877 || .. An 1 g 6 18 24 547 6,877 (P.) C.M. 8 None. =e 550* 
ndefinite. liffs and burgesses. . 
esses, including the | Prescription . |Self-elect. . . . . . 12 |Gift by election into the} 12D. | 2,511] 3,150*|.. > .. 1 ost 4) 12 16 |4 107 2,511(M.) M. 2 None . 
ve : council alone. 
% t 
or, 24 aldermen, 40 com- | 21 Hen. VII. |Self-elect. . . . . .| 64 [Birth, apprenticeship, gift |1,550*I.| 21,363 | 22,088 || .. | .. 1 5} 10) 30) 40} 1,422) | 22,263(P.)/| ES.CM. 8 | R.P.M. unlimited 712) 1,830 
cilmen, and free- by the council or mayor, 
nite. and purchase. 
aldermen, 6 bro- | 40 Eliz. . . |Self-elect . . . . .| 25 |Gift by election into the | 25D. | 5,775 | 6,770 ||..| .. 1h. fet 1240 16 342 -9,775(M.) M. 2 None “ - 
85 and 12 capital bur- council alone. 
aldermen oe ives kle ~ iSelf-elect < 29, . « 93 |Gift by the council. . .| 1101. | 6,591 | 8,270%] .. | .. 1 2 6 18 24 885 8,270(P.)|| E.S.C.M. 8 R.P.M. unlimited 11 905 
on-councilmen indefi- | 
,and freemen indefinite. | 
12 burgesses, and | Mary. . . |Self-elect . . . . . 13 {Occupancy of a burgage | 142 D.}| 1,620] 3,714 || .. od 1 ee t 12 16 128 1,620(M.) M. 2 None 60 138 
ted number of freemen. tenement. 
iits, and 12 burgesses . | 4 Jas.I.. . |Self-elect . . . . . 14 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- |Not to be} 2,262 | 2,262 || .. ss 1 + 4 12 16 152 2,262(M.) M. 2 In abeyance A 
‘ chase, and gift by the mes Parish. 
council. tained. 
yor, 2 bailiffs, 12 alder- | 15 Chas. II.. Whole body of mayor, alder- 14 |Gift by self-election... . | 141. 4,148 | 5,000*|| .. é4 1 . 4 12 16 223} - -4,H8(M.) M. 2 In abeyance 5 235 
mm ete the mayor, men and burgesses. 
_and burgesses indefinite. 
Mayor, 11 other in-burgesses, | Prescription . |Self-elect . . . . . 12 |Gift by the council . .| 341. 1,599 | 4,174 |) 1] 1,599 || .. os ** a “se ae a None oo 4 None se te 
d out-burgesses indefinite. 
bailiffs, and burgesses inde- Prescription . |Inquiry jury, called by bai- 25 |A legal estate of freeholdin | 56 I, 5,213 | 5,213 || «. ‘s 1 os: | 4 12 16 439 5,213(M.) M. 2 P. unlimited os 440* 
- finite. liffs chosen by the whole a burgage tenement, en- 
4 A body of freemen. titles to be admitted a 
‘* burgess.’? Occupation 
of free borough houses 
entitles to be admitted 
“ freemen.” 
ailiffs, recorder, and bur- | Earl of Arun- |Whole body of bailiff’ and 24 |Birth, and gift by the whole 24 J, 930 930 1 930 || .. SC a oc 56 te 50 Obsolete ae P. unlimited i ae 
gesses indefinite. del, temp. burgesses. body. township. 
; Edw. II. d 
) TER a]| Unreported 7 aE ‘ ; ve . é ss oe 40 si See 1 3 6 18 24} 1,246 16,167(P.)|| E.S.C.M. 8 ‘ : 262} 1,452 
- |Mayor, 8 aldermen, I6capital | 22Jas.1.. . |Self-elect . . . 2. 25 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- | 4641. | 9,000*| 9,300*] .. aa 1 3 6 18 24 610 9,000(M.) C.M. 4 P. unlimited a a 
burgesses, and burgesses chase and gift by the chapelry. 
indefinite. council. 
*Conwax . . (Mayor, 2 bailiffs and bur- | 1 Edw. VI. . [Whole body of mayor, bai- 36 |Gift by self-election . .| 361. 1,245 | 1,245 Day 245" as o on FP sie ar oe se None oe Ps £2 a : 
_gesses indefinite. liffs and burgesses. 
‘CovENTRY Mayor, 10 aldermen, council | 19 Jas.I. . |Selfelect . . . . . 31 |Apprenticeship and pur- |'3,500* I} 27,298 | 27,000%|| .. ae ] 6 12 36 48 |. 1,777 27 ,298(M.) E.S.C.M. 14 R.P.M. unlimited 2,315] -1,843 
(Counry.) of 31, including the mayor chase. 
and aldermen, and bur- 
gesses indefinite. , 
*Cowsxipce . |2 bailiffs, 10.other aldermen, | 33 Chas. II.. |Self-elect . .« . . . 24 Birth, marriage, appren- | 501. 1,097 | 1,097 1{ 1,097 jj «. ae mate ve _F a a H. Petty Sessions 3 In abeyance a ba 
: 12 capital burgesses, and ticeship, and gift by the 
freemen indefinite. council, ~ 
Darrmourn . Mayor, 12 masters and coun- | 2 Jas.I. . . [Elected by the burgesses . 13 |Gift by the council. . . | 831. 4,447 | 4,500*/ .. wa a! . 4 12 16 291 4,662(P.)]|/ E.S.C.M. 7 | R&.P.M. unlimited 6 297 
cillors, and burgesses inde- : ; 
finite. 
Daventry . |Bailiff, 13 aldermen, includ- | 18 Eliz. + . |Self-elect . . . . .| 33 |Apprenticeship and pur | Not | 3,646| 3,586 //../  .. 1, ee 4) ° 127) 46 241 3,646 (M.) MC q In abeyance s me 
ing bailiff, 20 called “the chase. stated 
doi ..| commonalty,” and freemen abieits 
indefinite. 
Dear. . . |Mayor, 12 jurats,24 common- | 11 Will. III.. |Selfelect . . . 3 . 37 |Birth, marriage, appren- | 369 I. 45208 |) 9,047 II) a6 3 ul 2 6 18 24 394 7,268(M.) E.S.C.M. 4 P.M. £100 


councilmen, and indefinite 
number of freemen. 


ticeship, purchase and 
cam _ | gift by the council, 


‘ ‘ 


a The Names entered within brackets thus [ ] are from the 2nd and 3rd Lists, pp. 117, 118; and are here brought in merely to form an undivided List of the Re-modelled Corporations, and make their statistics in the last of the above columns complete. 
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freemen indefinite, 





jurats, and commonalty, 


chase, 















































» ae 
Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 Municipal Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled. Existing Jurisdictions. Freemen not Burg! 
: Hotenens ~~ T Givil Jurisdiction at the date of || Municipal Boronghs rep 
Common Council. Freemen, Population. whose Institu- N Common B Criminal Jurisdictions. the Corporation Act, 1835. in Parliament, 

ps ee |} tions remain || is os or hs Population = 
Unaltered. |] ©, [°f Wards} Town Council. [Se8Se8 00 coy mad Freemen 
G a af any) the Roll ¢ gi 1, Exclusive Sessions, | amber oon OS ee not Bur- 
’ overning No. ‘ Actual - 3 as at the | the Corporation Act, Commission, and ~ lixed, to what amount gesses, 

BOROUGHS. Body Corporate. Charter. Ms . ' eee including Old City) Town oj [Population |) larranged| No. | No. First | meold Municipal 2 Benn Commis. | Magistrates 2. Actichiy Personaland Mixed, though 

Constitution. No. Titles of Admission. r .c|within the || ° eget ¢ ¢ | Total |Regi tele feasionss CMayors, | imeluding | “to. what amount, (P. BL, Pasian 
Coun- [Borough 224 fae 24 o1acity || S As wo i otal | Registra-| «the modem iimits |] (S.C.M.) we 1, oem mentary 
cillors. &2-! suburbs. || ° 2 a 3S Revising | Alder-| Coun-| No. | tion in et Py 3. Gommintan a: seh 3. Actions, Papo to what Electors, 

5 & ; : = kK epres ion, (P. ayors, (C.M. ate Marois amount, es i 5 
LS at horaan y%, |Barristers] men. |cillors. 1835 ; 4. Mayors, (M.) late Mayor. | 4, In Abeyance. ‘ ee 

DenpicH, . [2 palabra nina: +) ood 14 Chas. II.. |Elected by thefreemen , 25 |Gift by the council. . « | 4341. 3,786 | 2,800*] .. ee Wd deine 4 12 16 293 3,786 1 C.M. 5 P. unlimited 1 90 
capital burgesses, and free- 
men indefinite. P 

Derny » -« |Mayor, 9 aldermen, 14 bro- | 34 Chas. II.. |Self-elect . .« «6 «© » 38 |Birth, apprenticeship and | 5161. | 17,623 | 17,623 || .. ; $a he 6 12 35 48 | 2,099 17,623 (P| E.S.C.M. 8 R.P.M, unlimited 1 217. 
thers, 14 capital burgesses, gift by the council. , 
and burgesses indefinite, ‘ | + 

| 
| 

Devizes. «» |Mayor, 11 ae a bur- | 15 Chas. I. . |Selfelect 2 . 5 « « 36 |Gift bythe council . .| 401. 4,562 | 6,367 | .- be Sleek 2 6 18 24 | 328 6,367 (P.) S.C.M. 10 R.P.M. £40 1 3 
gesses councillors, 24 capi- 
tal burgesses of the com- 
mon-council, and burgesses 
indefinite. 

Doncaster . |Mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 com- | 16 Chas. II.. |On vacancies, burgesses 37 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- | 2281. | 10,801 | 10,S50*) .. oc |e 3 6 18 24 | 568 10,801(M.)| | E.S.C.M. 5 R.P.M., unlimited oo | re 
mon-councilmen and bur- choose one out of two chase and gift by the | ; | | 
gesses indefinite. candidates nominated by council. 

council. | 
| 

Dorcuester. |Mayor, 2 bailiffs, 6 aldermen, | 5 Chas. I, . \Self-elect . 2 « « 15 |Birth, apprenticeship and Not 2,892 | 4,940 || .. +3 1 a 4 12 16 | 284 4,940 (P.) C.M. 5 P.M. £40. ] Tr 
6 capital burgesses, and purchase. stated. 
separate corporation of free- | | 
men, 

Dovor . « |Mayor,12jurats,36common- | Not stated; (Self-elect . 2 «© «© « 49 |Birth, marriage, apprentice- | 2,521 I.| 11,922 | 15,298 |] .. se ] 3 6 18 24 | 1,015 15,298(P.))| E.S.C.M. 12 P. unlimited. 1 585 
councilmen, and indefinite contuma- ship, freehold, purchase ! 
number of freemen ; vacan- cious. and gift by the council. 
cies filled up on appoint- 
ment of Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Corporations. 

aie oem and burgesses inde- | 22 Jas.I. hd body of bailiffs and 30 |Gift by self-election . . | 301, 2,487 | 2,500%)| «- . 12 246 '2,487(M.) C.M. P. £10. 1 3 

nite, urgesses, 
Bailiff, and 12 burgesses, in- | 39 Eliz. , . |Self-elect » © « «© « 12 |Gift by election into the | 12D 2,462 | 2,462 1 os ‘ és tp 8 None. None. ve oe 
cluding bailiff. council alone, Parish, 

. |2 bailiffs, 10 aldermen, 12 |6W.&M. . |Whole body of _ bailiffs, 28 |Birth and gift by the whole | 28 I. 232 232 1 3 6% yy 5 |. All Felonies, In abeyance. » we 3 
common- councilmen, and burgesses, and com- body, but virtually. self- 
burgesses indefinite. monalty, elect. 

. |Mayor, 12 aldermen, and com- 1780, Election into the council 37 |Birth, apprenticeship, and |1,200*I.| 9,269 | 9,269 || .- 18 571 9,269 (P.) M. 9 None. ] 323 
monalty of 24, besides free- granted by made by the upper class gitt of the council, being | 
men indefinite. Bishop only. first admitted a brother 

Everton. of one of the guilds. 

EastRerrorp |2 bailiffs, 12 aldermen, in- | 5 Jas. I... . |On vacancies, burgesses 13 |Birth, apprenticeship, and | 196 I. 2,491 | 4,400*/ . o* 12 234 2,491(M.) M. P. unlimited. 1 55 
cluding senior bailiff, and choose one out of two purchase. | 
burgesses indefinite, candidates proposed by 

council. | 
eral 

. \Mayor, 6 other aldermen, re- | 3 Jas. I. - . |Selfelect . «© +» « « 21 \Birth, apprenticeship and | 182 I 3,976 | 3,980 || . ee 12 | 360 3,976 (P.) C.M. R.P.M. £100. 1 54 
corder, 12 capital burgesses, gift by the council. 
chamberlain, 24 assistant 
burgesses, and freemen in- 
definite. 

Mayor, 8 aldermen, 24 com- | 3 Chas. I. . |Selfelect » - - «© « 24 |Birth, marriage, appren- | 586]. | 28,285 | 33,500 || .. 36 1,986 28,285(M.)|| E.S.C.M. R.P.M. unlimited 1 36 | 1,930 
mon-councilmen, including ticeship and gift by the 
the mayor and aldermen, council. 
and freemen indefinite. 

. {2 bailiffs, 10 principal bur- | 9 Will, III. . |Self-elect . » » «© .- 36 |Birth, apprenticeship and | 168*I,} 2,313 | 1,686 or 12 116 2,313(M. C.M. In abeyance 1 28 120 
gesses, 24 common-coun- gift by the freemen at 
cilmen, and freemen in- large. 
definite. 

. . | 
i {Mayor, 7 aldermen, and 12 | 13 Chas. II.. el rhea care the 8 |Gift by self-election . .| 20D. | 4,761] 7,939 |] .. | ee 12 154 4,761(M.), S.C.M. P. £66. 13s. 4d. 1dt Oye 179 
urgesses. whole self-ele r. 

. |Mayor, 11 other jurats, 24 | 37 Hen. VIII. jSelf-elect « »© «© « =» 36 |Birth, marriage, appren- | 69 I 3,982 | 5,482 || .. sic 12 238 3,982(M.) E.S.C.M. In abeyance vt “ - 
common-councilmen, and confirmed ticeship, purchase and . 
freemen indefinite. 1 Edw. IV. gift by the council. 

- |Mayor, 2 bailiffs, and scot and | Black Prince |Leet jury named by bailiffs, 15 |Inhabitancy at scot and lot} 3611. | 2,216 | 2,000*) .. as 12 312 2,216(M.) C.M. Nona l ‘x 318 
lot inhabitants. 11 Edw, III. | chosen by corporators. 

Foixrsronz. |Mayor, 12 jurats, including | 20 Chas. II.. |Self-elect « +« © © © 36 |Birth, marriage, appren- | 312]. | 3,750 {| 3,638 || .. oe 12 200 3,750(M.)| E.S.C.M,. R.P.M. unlimited oe ee 
mayor, 24 commoners or ticeship and purchase, , ee 
common- councilmen, and 
freemen indefinite. 

*Forpwicu . |Mayor, 5 other jurats, and | Prescription . |Whole body of mayor, 16 |Birth, marriage and pur- | 161. 487 287 || 1 x ‘ie me acs Petty Sessions In abeyance _ 































gentlemen burgesses, 
freemen indefinite. 


ly bailiffs, burgesses, 
1 commonalty; at pre- 
stewards, borough- 
and freemen inde- 


7 capital and 16 
: burgesses. 


11 other aldermen, 
aAon=-councilmen, not 
eeding 28, nor fewer 
n 18, and freemen inde- 


and 8 other assist- 


12 assistants, and 
indefinite. 


an, deputy alderman, 
other comburgesses, se- 
d 12 burgesses, and free- 
n indefinite. 


r, 11 other jurats, 24 
ital inhabitants, and 
| freemen indefinite. 


M ‘ayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, 
} 12 common - councilmen, 
| and freemen indefinite. 


x» , |Mayor, aldermen, approved 
| men, indefinite in number, 
| and freemen indefinite. 


1 layor, 12 capital burgesses, 
and burgesses indefinite. 


. |Mayor, 8 aldermen, including 
} mayor, 24 common-coun- 
cilmen, and freemen inde- 


~ 
BAA ‘4 


: . |Mayor, 9 jurats, and freemen 
indefinite. | 


_ Haverrorp- |Mayor, 24 capital burgesses, 
; weEst,(Coun-| and freemen indefinite. 
TY. 4 , 





*Hepon . . |Mayor, 2 bailiffs, 9 aldermen, 
4 and burgesses indefinite. 
Hetstonze . |Mayor, 4 other aldermen, and 


freemen indefinite. 


*HENLEy-upon- |Mayor, recorder, 10 aldermen 
Tuames. (including the mayor), 2 
bridgemen, and 16 bur- 
gesses (including the 
bridgemen). 
- 


Hererorp . |Mayor, 30 other chief citizens, 
and free citizens indefinite. 


Herrrorp . |Mayor, recorder, 10 aldermen, 
\ 16 assistants, and burgesses 


indefinite, 


Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 


Common Council. 


Governing 
Charter. 


31 Chas. II. . Self-elect 


No charter ex- 
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Freemen. 








Constitution. 





No. 


Titles of Admission. 





Whole body of stewards, 


tant. borough-holders, and 
freemen, 
4 Anne bee pele-clectumer ° 3. 
PA Ohase it. . |Self-elect “5 . « « 
18 Chas. II.. |Self-elect . . . « 


2Jas.I.. « |Elected by whole body of 
freemen. 

7 Chas.I. . |Self-elect . . . .» 

‘ « 
Waenasake . tSelf-elect fon. . 6 « 
Properly none, |The whole body of mayor, 
but many aldermen, common-coun- 
things are | cil, and burgesses. 
regulated by 
4 Jas. II, 
ll Edw. JII. |Selfelect . . . hi © 
Bo Hliz. Selielectwia » « “» » 
2 Jas. II. Soltclech.rn, « « « 
1 Chas. ITI. 
17 Chas, II. 
20 Chas. II.. |Whole corporation of 


mayor, jurats, and com- 
’ monalty. 


Principal char- 
ter, 7 Jas. I. 


of Eliz, °° 


Elected by the freemen 


- [On vacancies, burgesses 


choose one out of two 
candidates named by the 


council, 


14 Geo. III. . |Self-elect 


9Geo.I., . |Self-elect 
39 Eliz. Self-elect 
i7 Jas, le 


32 Chas. II. . |Self-elect 











8 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 


4 


i 


26 


36 


366 


~ chase and gift by the 
bailiffs. 


Borough-holders are quali- 
fied by tenure of bur- 
gage tenements; free- 
men, by birth and by ap- 
prenticeship. 


Gift by election into the 
council alone. 


Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 
chase and gift by the 
council. 


Gift by election into the 
council alone. 


Birth and purchase . . 


Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 
chase and gift by the 


council. 


Birth, apprenticeship, and 
purchase. 


Birth, marriage, appren- 
ticeship, purchase, and 
gift by the whole body. 


Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 
chase, and gift by the 
council. 


13 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 


chase, and gift by the 
council. 


32 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 


oO 


193 


—_ 


2 


5 


chase, and gift by the 
council. 


Birth, and gift by self-elect 
mayor and jurats, 


Birth, apprenticeship, and 
gift by the freemen at 
large. 


Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 
chase, and gift by the 
council. 


Gift by the council. . . 


Gift by election into the 
council alone. 


Birth, marriage, apprentice- 
ticeship, purchase, and 
gift by the council. 


Apprenticeship, purchase, 
and gift by the council. 





lst MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. 


No., 
including 
Coun- 
cillors. 


21D. 


1,900 I.| 11,373 


158* I, 


926 I. 


Not 
stated. 


‘366 I. 


147 I. 


193 I, 


400* I. 


110 I. 


366 I. 


Municipal Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled, 














3,293 |. 3,400* 


2,800*| 3,618 


Parish. 


11,034 | 10,282 


5,631 | 6,000* 





Boroughs 
Population. whose Institu- 
tions remain 
Unaltered. 
Old City ss , |Population 
or =e within the 
Borough. Situcbe: 6 3 i ais 
iz a Borough. 
929 929 1 929 
1551777) 155300 lie; ; 
2,800*| 2,500*) .. : 
15,0004) .. : 
4,000 | 3,600 || . - 
2,146 | 325 146°). as 
4,496 | 7,100 || . = 
9,445 | 11,000 || . “A 
4,225 | 4,048 || .. re 
3,743 | 4,833 || .. : 
1,330 | 1,330 || 1] 1,330 
4,297 | 3,87h |. | te 
10,097 | 10,097 || .. i 
4 5) ] 39 5 ,240 oe ee 
1,080 | 1,080) 1 1,080 


1} 2,800 








No. of Boroughs, 











No. came a Bur- 
of Wards : gesses on 
gee Town Council. the Roll 
as at the 
arranged] No. | No. First 
by the |» of of | Total |Registra- 
Revising | Alder-|Coun-| No. | tion in 
Barristers] men. |cillors. 1835 
3. 6 18 24 530 
ee 4 12 16 214 
3 6 18 24 892 
ee 4 12 16 175 
° 4 12 16 176 
ee 4 12 16 340 
Z 6 18 24 469 
ee 4 12 16 A446 
ee 4 12 16 396 
ar 4 12 16 195 
6 ; 
2 é 18 24 599 
+e 4 12 16 296 
: 4 12 16 154 
3 6 18 24 666 | 
an 4 12 16 323 


Existing Jurisdictions. 


Criminal Jurisdictions. 











Population 
within the limits 
adopted ' : 
y. 1 Renlusive Sogn 
oe Oe eer | Il Magers ESCM 
the Old Municipal 2. Sessions, Commis- 
limits (M.), | sion, and Mayors, 
or the modern limits S.C.M.) — 
for Parliamentary 8. Commission and 
Representation, (P.) Mayors, (C.M.) 
4, Mayors, (M.) 
ge None 
15,300 (P.) C.M. 
2,800(M.) M. 
13,000 (P.)| -E.8.C.M. 
45000 (P.) M, 
2,146 (P.) M. 
4,496 (P.)| E.S.C.M., 
9,445(M.) C.M. 
"4,225 (M.) C.M. 
4,833(P.)]| S.C.M. 
oe None 
4,297 (P.) C.M. 
10,097(M.)|| E.S.C.M. 
5,240 (P.) M. 
ee E.Petty Sessions 
3,293(M.)|, S.C.M. 


‘IE. All Felonies 
not affecting 


ee 


: life or mem- 
ber. 
11,034 (M.) E.S.C.M. 
5,860 (P.) C.M. 





Number 


; P. M,, £100. 
Magistrates, | 9, Actions, Personal and Mixed, 
to what amount, (P. M., 


including 
aban 
ayor 
ae 


an 
late Mayor. 


bt 


a 


co 


bo 


wo 


109 


Freemen not Burgesses. 


Civil Jurisdiction at the date of || Municipal Boroughs represented 


the Corporation Act, 1835. 


1. Actions, Real, Personal, and 
Mixed, to what amount, (R. 


£200. 
3. Actions, Personal, to what 


amount, (P. £200.) 
4. In Abeyance. 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 
PLS: 
P. £40. 


R.P.M. urlimited 


R.P.M. unlimited 


R.P.M. unlimited 
None 


In abeyance 


R.P.M. unlimited 
R.P.M. unlimited 


P. unlimited 


In abeyance 


In abeyance 


R.P.M. unlimited 


P. £60 











No. 


a 


ry 


— 


— 


— 


— 


i 


~ 


in Parliament. 


Freemen Bur- 
not Bur- | gesses, 
thought or Muni- 
Parlia- cipal 
mentary | Electors, 
Electors, in 
isaz | 1837 
Ae: 530* 
509 1,069 
119. 326 
38 489 
13 416 
2 202 
3 688 
118 316 
12 164 
237 697 
107} 362 














110 Tass I1T.—Enumeration of the Corporate Towns of England and Wales—continued, 
i 
Ist—-MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. P 
Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 Municipal || Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Rem odelled. 
Boroughs 
Common Council. Freemen. Population. whose Institu- N Common Bur 
~ tions remain || 4 |, oe , or hi _Pépulation 
Unaltered. |} = 6 phy Town Council. Bare Roll ys 
: = | (if any 1 
Governin z ion Av 
BOROUGHS. Body Corporate, £ } No., Old Cit Actual PoneicHan = as at the the Cor pees Act, 
Charter. Constitution. No. Titles to Admission. including 0 ¥| Town i wha the PQ jarranged| No. | No. First the | d Municipal » 
Coun- |porough.| . 224 Hew’! ota ci ‘ | by the | of of | Total |Registra-| | liniits, (M-). i. 
cillors. |?°°°"8"| Suburbs. || 2] OY 3 |Revising| Alder-| Coun-| No. °} tion in ‘for P liamentary || 8. 
/ o& 3 ‘7, |Barristers] men. | cillors. 1835 | Repregmtation, (F-) 
7, (Q | Borough. 
*Hicuam Frr- |Mayor, 6 other aldermen, 13 | 2 & 3 Phil. & |Self-elect . » .« «© © 20 |Birth and purchase . . | 271. 975 975 
RERs. capital burgesses, aud free- | Mary. | 
men indefinite. 
**Hour  . « jMayor, 2 bailiffs, and bur- | 5 Eliz. . . |Whole body of mayor, 109 |Gift by self-election . - | 1091, 1,015 | 1,438 Bue 
gesses indefinite. bailiffs, and burgesses. 
Hunrinaqvon. |Mayor, 11 other aldermen, | 6 Chas. I. . |Self-elect . . « « 13 |Birth and purchase . . | 170*I.| 3,267 | 3,267 267(M.) 
recorder, and freemen in- : : | 
| definite. 
: ; + 
Hytne . \Mayor, 11 other jurats, 24 | 17 Eliz. Election into council made 36 |Birth, marriage, and gift by | 4301. | 2,437 | 2,287 |: 2,437(M.) 
commoners or common- | 20 Chas. II. by upper class only, Ke COUBCIY feels ts | 
councilmen, and freemen - 3 | 
indefinite. 
*IncuesrerR . |Bailiffand 12 capital burgesses| 3 & 4 Phil. & |Self-elect . . . . .» 13 |Gift by election into the | 13 D. 965 675 4 
Mary. council alone. t 
| wy f | 
Irswicu . . 2 bailiffs, 12 portmen, 24 com- | 1 John, Whole body of bailiffs, bur- |1,130 \Birth, apprenticeship, pur- | 1,130 I./ 20,600 | 19,824 , 454(M.) 
mou-councilmen, and free- | 3 Edw. IV. gesses, and commonalty, chase, and gift by the | 
men indefinite. 10 Hen. VII. whole body. 
13 Hen. VIII. , 
17 Chas. II. 
*Kynric . . |Portreeve, aldermen indefi- | None. . « ‘Court baron, held by port- | Not |Gift by election of a jury of | 174 1. 487 275. |; ‘ 
nite, and burgesses inde- reeve, elected by alder- | less burgesses sworn in by the 
finite. men. than 12] portreeve. 
Kippermin- High bailiff, 11 other alder- | 8 Geo. IV. . |Elected by the upper class 37 |Gift by election into the | 37D. | 14,981* 16,000} , 000 (P.): 
STER. men, and 25 assistants. of the council alone. council alone. 
*Kiwwartx . |Mayor, 11 other aldermen, | 16Jas.I.. « |Selfelect . . » « «| 24 [Birth, purchase, and gift| 753. | 1,435 | 1,681 fa 
12 principal burgesses, and by the council. Parish 
freemen indefinite. 
*KinGerran . Portreeve, 2 bailiffs, and bur- | None. . . |Leet jury, selected by the | Not |Gift by presentment of the | 200* J. 879 879. ms 
gesses indefinite. portreeve, chosen by pre- | less jury. Parish | 
ceding jury. than 12 
KiunestTon- Mayor, 13 aldermen (inelud- | 21 Hen. VI. |Onvacancies, the burgesses 13 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- [2,700*1.| 36,293 | 49,727 | pad (is) 
upon-Hux1,| ing the mayor), and bur- 13 Chas. II. choose one out of two chase, and gift by the 
(Country). gesses indefinite. nominated by the remain- council. 
ing aldermen. : 
Kincsron- 2 bailiffs, gownsmen and peers | 4 Chas. I. prin-) Whole body of “ bailiffs and 57 |Gift by self-election of the | 57 I. 9,411 | 6,500* ',411(M.). 
UPON-rHAMES.| indefinite, and 15, called cipal charter. freemen,”’ “ fifteens,” who annually 
“ fifieens.? send two of their number 
into the upper classes. 
ow  Kirxex-in-__ |Mayor,]lotheraldermgn, and | 36 Chas. II.. [Elected by the upper class 32 |Gift by_election. into the.| 32.D..|.11,000*| 11,577}... 
KENDAL. 20 capital burgesses. of the council alone. council alone, 
Lancaster . |Mavor, 7 aldermen, 2 bailiffs, | 60 Geo. III.. |Elected by the lower class 34 |Birth, apprenticed Me and |4,848 ].| 12,613 | 14,066 | 
12 capital burgesses, 12 of the council with the zift by the council. 
common- councilmen, and mayor. 
burgesses indefinite. 
*LANGPORT Portreeve, 2 bailiffs and 9°| 14 Jas.I. . iSelf-elect . . «© « « 12 |Gift by election into the | 12D, 1,245 1,245 
Easvover. other chief or capital bur- | council alone, Parish. | 
gesses. \ 
*LAUGHARNE . |Portreeve and burgesses in- | Gwydo de Portreeve and jury of from | About| Birth, marriage, apprentice- | 3201, 1,423 | 1,423 
definite. Bnon, 1300. 18 to 21 of the burgesses 20 ship, and purchase from 
called by the bailiffs, or gift by the jury. 
chosen by the corporators. 
Launcrsron~ Mayor, 8 aldermen and free- | 2 and 3 Phil, Self-elect . » 2 « + 9 |Gift by self-election . «| 171. 2,669 | 3,305 2,669(M.) 
men indefinite. and Mary. . 
Lerps .« « Mayor, 12 aldermen, and 24 | 13 Chas, IJI.. |Self-elect . 2. . » 37 |Gift by election into the | 37 D. {123,393 |123,393 123 ,393 (P.) 
assistants. council alone. 
Luicesrer. . |Mayor, 24 aldermen (includ- | 41 Eliz. « « |Elected by the upper class 72 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- |4,500*J.) 38,904 | 40,512 40,512 (P.) 
ing mayor), 48 common- of the council alone. chase and gift by the 
councilmen, and burgesses council. 
indefinite. 
LeominstEr . 'Bailiff and 24 other capital |.1 Mary,chiefly.Self-elect » . . « - 25 |Gift by election into the | 25D. | 4,300 | 4,300 5,249 (P.) 


burgesses. 


Licurrtp 2 bailiffs, 21 brethren, and 
(Counry.) freemen indefinite. 


\ 














20 Jas Lek 1-6 


Self-elect «1 « #@ «© « 

















23 |Birth or apprenticeship «| 400° 1. | 6,508 


council alone. 























6,508 
































Existing Jurisdictions. 




































































6,508 (P.) 





Petty Sessions 


Criminal Jurisdictions. 


. Exclusive Sessions, 
Commission, an! 
Mayors, (E.S.C.M.) 

. Sessions, Commis- 

sion, and Mayors, 

(S.C.M.) 
Commission and 

Mayors, (C 


4. Mayors, (M.) i 








Petty Sessions 


M. 


E.S.C.M. 


None 


E.S.C.M. 


None 


C.M. 


E. Misdemea- 


nors. 


None 


ES,C.M. 


C.M. 


Petty Sessions 


Petty Sessions 


M. 
E.S.C.M. 


E.S.C.M. 


C.M. 


E.S.C.M. 








— as 


Number 
of 
Magistrates, 
including 
the 
Mayor 


and 
late Mayor. 


ao 


10 


18 





Civil Jurisdiction at the date of 
the Corporation Act, 1835. 
ET 


1. Actions, Real, Personal, and 

Mixed, to what amount, (R. 
. M., £100. 

Da Pea a and Mixed, 
to what amount, (P. M. 
£200.) 

8. Actions, i to what 


amount, (P. £200. 
4, In Abeyance. 


In abeyance 


None 


R.P.M. unlimited 
In abeyance 


None 


R.P.M. unlimited 


None 
None 

In abeyance 
None 


R.P.M. unlimited 





R.P.M. unlimited 


wt AO a, 
P. unlimited 
In abeyance 

None 
In abeyance 


None 


R.P.M, unlimited 


P. £100. 


R.P.M. unlimited 











Freemen not Burgesses a 


Municipal Boroughs represented _ 


No, 



















in Parliament, 

















Bur- 










Freemen 
not Bur- 

gesses, BESses,, ' 
though |r Muni- 
Parlia- cipal 
mentary | Electors, 
Electors, in 

in n 





















42 


245 





Perhaps 
1,000 

























652 871 
J ' 
3| 190 
.. | 17,530 
1| 1,558 558 
3 597 
93 621 















Body Corporate. 


, 12 other aldermen, 2 
riffs, 4 coroners, 4 cham- 
| berlains, 26 common-coun- 

cilmen, and freemen inde- 


r, 8 other capital bur- 
es, and freemen inde- 


yor, aldermen indefinite, 
common-council of 41 (in- 
ding the preceding), and 
efinite body of burgesses. 


ce searcely more than 
al; bailiff and bur- 


lie gesses indefinite. 
ir eported _~ dt > CR . 











Mayor, 11 other capital bur- 
-gesses, and free burgesses 
a) ndefinite. : 
« |Mayor, 11 other capital bur- 
gesses, and free burgesses 
indefinite. 


+ |Mayor, 5 other capital bur- 
gesses, and 17 inferior bur- 
gesses. 










H » « |Warden and 6 assistants. . 


y « « |2 bailiffs, 2 capital masters 
and justices, recorder, 12 
aldermen, and 25 common- 
councilmen, including the 
preceding officers, and bur- 
esses indefinite. 

+ « |Bailiff, 12 jurats and freemen 
indefinite. 


sG1s « |Mayor, 15 capital burgesses, 
and freemen indefinite. 


_ Lymineron . |Mayor and burgesses inde- 
a finite. 


Lyn, Kine’s |Mayor, 11 other aldermen, 18 
common-councilmen, and 
freemen indefinite. 


Maccixsrieip |Mayor, 2 aldermen, 21 other 
capital burgesses, and free- 
men indefinite. 


Maiwenuxeap /Mayor, 2 bridge-masters, and 
11 burgesses, including 


those officers. 


Marpsrone « /Mayor, 12 jurats, 40 common- 
, councilmen, and freemen 
indefinite. 


Matvon « ¢ /Mayor, 7 other aldermen, 18 
capital burgesses, and free- 
men indefinite. 

*Matmessury |Alderman, 11 other capital 

and 24 assistant burgesses, 
and freemen indefinite. 

*Manazion . |Mayor, 8 burgesses, and 12 
capital inhabitants. 






37 Eliz. ; 


Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 


Governing 
Charter. 


4 Chas. I. 


29 Eliz. . . 


Me vWallO TLE. 


Rich. III. 


16 Eliz. « 


6 Geo. II. 


5 Edw. VI. . 


1 Edw. IV. 


» |Self-elect as »o .@ 


° Sel je elect ° » « . 


Common Council. 





Constitution. 


- |Elected by the lower class 


of the council alone. 


Self-elect * «© ¢ e@ ° 


Self-elect: (gue, ae « 


- |Whole body of bailiffs and 


burgesses, 


Fr iselicelect sip e «. » 


« |Self-elect po. # & « 


Self-elect Gime & » « 


Prescription . |Whole body of bailiffs, ju- 


rats and commonalty, 


Prescription . |Self-elect « «© « « » 


Prescription . |Whole body of mayor and 


burgesses. 


16 Hen. VIII. |Election into the council 


29 Hen. VIII, 
2 Edw. VI. 
4&5 Phil. & 
Mary,2 Jas. 1. 
17 Chas. II. 
11 Geo. II. 


made by the upper class 
alone. 


36 Chas. II. . |On vacancies, burgesses 


lJas. II. . 


nominate candidates, out 
of whom existing coun- 
cillors select, 


Self-elect 2 « 5» «& 


21 Geo. II. « |Whole body in court of 


8 Will. IIf. . 


burghmote, except as to 
certain powers confined 
to mayor, jurats, and 
common-council, 


50 Geo. III. . |Election into the council 


made by the upper class 
only. 


Self-elect Sem «a . 


. |Self-elect . us, »* * 


No. 


850 


Tasxe I1I.—Enumeration of the Corporate Towns of England and Wales—continued. 


Freemen. 


Titles to Admission, 


Ist—MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. 


Municipal || Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled. 
Boroughs 
Population. whose Institu- No Common ies 
tions remain || # : 0 Population 
lof Wards i gesses On] within the limits 
Unaltered. 2 (if any) Town Council. the Roll pe ihearde 
No., -, | Actual 5 as at the | the Corporation Act, 
. . i . vheth 
including qa Town | ie eae  Jarranged}| No. Ne. mia ae ths, Oi Muniipat 
Coun- and} te : “« | by the of ty) otal |Registra-| limits (Ms 
cillors. Horong’ai Suburbs. | $ 5 ae Die 5 Revising| Alder-| Coun-| No. | tion in “for Pariamentary 
5 Bo i n, || & |Barristers| men. cillors. ESS meee eames Ors 
rough. 





Birth, apprenticeship, pur- |1,200* I.) 11,742 


chase and gift by the 
council, 


Gift by the council . .« 


Birth, apprenticeship, and 
gift by the council by 
mayor. 


Gift by self-election « . 


Gift by the council. . . 


Gift by the councile «+ « 


Gift by annual election by 
the permanent council. 


Gift by election into the 
council alone. 


Birth, marriage, and gift 
by the council, : 


Gift by self-election « « 

Birth, and gift by the 
council, 

Gift by self-election . « 

Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 


chase and gift by the up- 
per class of the council. 


Birth and gift by the coun- 


cil, 


Gift by election into the 
council alone. 


Birth, apprenticeship, and 
purchase. 


Birth, marriage, apprentice- 
ship, purchase, and gift 
by the council. 


Birth and marriage. « 


Gift by election into the 
council alone, 























13118 eed om | 1 2 6| is | 24] 1,380 11,742(M.) 
| 
| 
4st, | 2,853} 2,800%)..| .. ila] .. alo) Ye | 207 2,853(M.) 
5,000* 1.|165,175 [205,824] .. | .. |i 1] 16 16| 48| 64] 5,838} 185,000(P.) 
; | 
301: || 42,766)) Tagger an ct nal aie aaton teh e081 1,766(M.) 
mt rs 4 ot rate 2 ; 4{ 12] 16 156 2,700 (P.) 
| 
36 I 865| 865 1 cc ee eRe, | ae te ee 
371 593 593 1 593 se ee ee ee ee ee re 
Deby 1,074 1,074 | uf 1,074 oe oe ee ae ° *e ee 
7D. | 8,997) '6oege ». 1 t,. 1 2 6] 18] 24] 611 6,927(M.) 
1367. | 5,253] 5,500%|.. | 2. 1 ae AM eC re te ate 5 ,253(M.) 
yer | 1,857) 1,987 Pond. peasy asd ce. Fig hind auton 25 - ¥ 
Parish. | 
481. | 2,407] 2,500%|../ .. ile ery 4} 12] 16 168 2,407(M.) 
321 2,000%) 3,500*| ..{ oe Lat te. 44 om ID4. wh6 142 2,000(31.) 
397% 1.|.18,370 | 13,8290 ba. | ve i i Ks 6} 18| 24] 763| 13,370(P.) 
! 
3,602 | 23,199 | 30,482]..| .. «f 1] 6 12} 36] 48] 1,144]  30,000(P.) 
11D. | 2,800% 2,800%1 ..) 4, "ee hy ie Eh NY: 196 2,800(M.) 
850* I. | 15,387 | 15,387 ve oe 6| 18] 24] 839 15,387 (M.) 
3,200*1| 3,831 | 4,490] ..| os Sure 4| 12| 16 244 3,831 (M.) 
280 I. 2,834 2,919 1 2,834 ae ee ee oe ee ee ee 
ODE ied. g9sa) 1398-1 T3508 a | be ra fara hi Ma - 














Existing Jurisdictions. 


Criminal Jurisdictions. 


Yl. Exclusive Sessions, 


Commission, and 
Mayors, (E.S.C.M.) 


2. Sessions, Commis- 


sion, and Mayors, 
C.M. 


S.C.M. 
3. Commission and 


Mayors, (C. M.) 


4. Mayors, (M.) 


E.S.C.M. 


C.M. 


E.S.C.M. 


M. 


M. 


E. All felonies 


not affecting 


life or member. 


Petty Sessions 


E. Petty Sessions 


C.M. 


E.S.C.M. 


E.Petty Sessions 


C.M. 
M. 


E.S.C.M. , 


C.M. 


€.M. 


E.S.C.M. 


E.S.C.M. 


Committing 
magistrate. 


Committing 
magistrate. 


€ 


111 


Freemen not Burgesses. 





Civil Jurisdiction at the date of || Municipal Boroughs represented 
the Corporation Act, 1835. in Parliament. 
Freemen Bur- 
1. Actions, Real, Personal, and not Bur- 
ee Mixed, to what amount, (R. gesses, “me! 
: P. M., £100. r Moni- 
Magistrates, | 9 Actions, Personal and Mixed, though ond I 
— to what amount, (P.M. || No.| Parlia- cipal 
;200. tar 
Mayor | 3, pote Personal, to what Elect wil Electors, 
and amount, (P. £200.) a » in 
late Mayor. | 4. Im Abeyance. ip 1837 
1837 














9 R.P.M. unlimited 1 251 | 1,349 
6 Ia abeyance 1 2 269 
31 P. unlimited 1 25496" |" «7444 
2 In abeyance || ee *- ee 
2 2 1 7 85 
3 In abeyance . oe o 
2 In abeyance o ve te 
3 In abeyance re .- o- 
5 None oe +s es 
4 R.P.M. unlimited 1 31 316 
1l In abeyance oe ee ae 
5 In abeyance 1 2 210 
2 None 1 11 152 
| 
6 R.P.M. unlimited | 1 133 739 
6 None ii Aa 1,150* 
4 RP M..£20. } os ac ar 
8 In abeyance 1 317 959° 
| 
| 
4 In abeyance 1 618 284 
1 In abeyance 1 nik os 
on ee ee 


‘oon: 
ree 


; ~~ 


ee 
























































































































































12 Taste I11.—Enumeration of the Corporate Towns of England and Wales—continued. 
ist—MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. 
Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 Municipal || Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled, Existing Jurisdictions. Freemen not Burgesses. 
Boroughs — a PEE Te 
Common Council. Freemen. Population. whose Institu- No Common ae fk, Grimsinatbrarisdlctions a ney sensors cin ee of || Muniolpal Boroughs ee 
tions remain |) fw : a 0 _ Population | 
Unaltered. |], (0 *} «= Town Council. |S@7828 OD) within Ge tai Freemen | Bur- 
} G : N i Gf any ) ef OO ay ke -° i 1, Exclusive Sessions, | 4) pop | bs Actions, Real, Piesonals “ not Bur- gesses, ; 
, { overning oO. ‘ Actual G ° as at the the Corporation Act, ommission, an La e ixed, to wi amount, (R. gesses, pens 7 
"eae | ok lan oe Charter tat | sion, jieleding| OCH] Town |g MmaHon| 3& farranged| No. | No. First | ‘mc ctieoa, | 2 Meso | aaa | 2 sie Moms na nag || | Shows | ORM : 
{ Constitution. No. Titles to Admission. or -q | within the , . e Old dion, antl Mavor, | including oe what amount CF Mk, 1) os) ete cipal ; 
Coua- lRorough.|. 224 Iles S| oid city: || S| bythe | | of of | Total |Registra-| limit Mo nits || SCM) | the £200.) mentary | Electors 
cillors, 8™| Suburbs. o8 “oli = | Revising|Alder-| Coun-) No, | tion in for Parifpmentasy. || 8, Comminion, | and Mayor | 8, Actions, one sae Electors, eis _ 
Zz Q Borough A Barristers} men. jcillors. 1835 ei ; ae 4. Mayors, (M.) late Mayor. | 4, In Abeyance. dane 1837 - 
a ee ry 
| ; ee 
Marusoroveu |Mayor, ; 7 other common- 18 Eliz. . . |Self-elect . . 8 |Gift by the council . . Loe 3,426 | 35536 hae of 1 me 4 TQ" 16 320* apee?) M. 2 R.P.M. unlimited 1 1 320. 
councilmen, and burgesses | 
indefinite. | 
Monmourn . |Mayor, 15 capital burgesses, Edw. VI. . |Self-elect . . - . « 16 |Purchase, and gift by the | 1611. | 5,105 | 4,000*| .. ; Ses 4 | “194 9 ib 282 5,351(M.) M. 2 R.P.M. unlimited |} 1 6 303 
and freemen indefinite, (Jas. Te council. | ; ; 
| Chas, IT. i ; 4 
*Monteomsry /2 bailiffs, and burgesses in- 4Eliz. . . |Whole body of bailiffs and | 185 |Birth and gift by the bur- | 135 I. 1,188) 15000%|" 1) a5 188 ac o. ee . 5 , t, Petty Sessions 2 In abeyance 1 o- .- 
definite. | burgesses, gesses at large, 
Morrern..¥ {2 bailiffs, and free om 15 Chas. II. . [Whole body of bailiffs and | 217 |Gift by election of the | 2171. | 3,890| 4,093] .. : 1 fs Aue AD |eo 16 236 M. | 2 None 1 71 275 
indefinite. . burgesses. several companies of ia 
| trades, from their own 
| bodies. | ; 
NeaTnu . Portreeve, 12 aldermen, 8 Doubtful. . |Self-elect . . . . .« 21 |Gift by the council . .| 427. 4,043 4,000*| .. |  « 1 ae 4 12 16 176 M. 2 In abeyance 1 5 181 
capital burgess» ,and bur- 
gesses indefinite. | 
Newark. « |Mayor,and llother aldermen | 2 Chas. I. . |Self-elect . . . . «| 12 (Gift by election into the| 12D. | 9,557| 9,400*]../ .. 1 ie 6} 18] 24] 1,229 E.S.C.M. 8 P. £200. i) 1,261 
council alone. | 
Newsurx . |Mayor, 12 aldermen, and 12 1 Jas. II. . |Self-elect 25 Gift, by election, into the | 25 D 5,959 | 8,459 || .. 3/5 Li 4 12 16 294 S.C.M. 4 P. £13 6s. 8d. Pr ne A. " 
capital burgesses. council alone. 
Newcastie-: :|Mayor, 2 bailiffs, 24 capital | 32 Eliz. Self-elect . . we. 27. .|Birth and apprenticeship . | 8301 8,192 8,300* os ae i 1 7 6 18 24 586 S.C.M. : 5 P. £30. 1 602 533. 
UNDER-Lymr| burgesses, and burgesses 16 Chas. II. i 
indefinite. | 
Newcasrie- |Mayor, 10 aldermen, sheriff, 42 Eliz. Elected through intricate | 36, .|Birth, apprenticeship, and |4,000*I.| 42,660 | 53,633 || .. pe a] SF Wit okt 42 56 2,485 E.S.C.M. - 13 R.P.M. unlimited } 1,310 | 2,624 ° 
uPon-TYNE 24  common-councilmen, 2 Jas. I. process, by the trades’ gift by the council. | 
(County). and burgesses indefinite. guilds and _ preceding 
| council. 
Newrort (Istz|Mayor, recorder, 11 aldermen, | 13 Chas. II.. |Self-elect . . . . «| 13 /Giftbythecouncil . | 281. 4,398 7,420 || .. oe Ah 2 6 18 24 487 C.M. 6 P.M, unlimited 1 3 526 
or Wienr). | self-elect, and 12 chief bur- 
gesses, and freemen inde- : 
finite, 
Newvort Mayor, 12 aldermen, andbur- 21 Jas, I. Self-elect G6 . . « |) 18° |Giltby théicounci! 2 4. | 2302. |) 45898)" Gy Ite. Ate ith 2) 6 18 24 492 C.M. 4 In abeyance 1 14 550 
(Monmourn),| gesses indefinite. 
*Newrorr ~~ :|Mayor, 13 aldermen, and bur- None. Leet-jury, selected by the | Not. |Gift by presentment of the | 420I..} 1,798 | 1,793 ] 1 1798 ie , as Hw 2 5 None fon Wone 3 be ™ 
(PemBroke)| gesses indefinite. mayor, appointed by the | less jury. Parish. | 
manorial lord from two |} than | 
candidates nominated by | 12 
previous jury. = 
*Newrorr 2 bailiffs and 25 burgesses . | 2 Jas.I. . « |Self-elect .« .. « « 27. \Gift by election into the.| 27 .D..| 2,745.) 2,745 || 1| 2,745 || .. m we ot ‘ i - None ros None . a ir _ a 
(Sauor). ; council alone. { 
*Newrown  « (Mayor, and chief burgesses in- | Elizabeth ..|/Whole body of mayor and 23 |Gift by self-election . . 23) 68, 68 1 68 ~ 6 ei . 4 None 8 None . t ae 
definite. chief burgesses. | | 
Norruampron |Mayor, 2 bailiffs, aldermen in- | 93: Hen. Vi... |Selfelect «@ « .»  .' « 70 Birth, marriage, appren- | 4701, | 15,351 | 15,351 || .. Pe | ] S 6 18 24 846 E.S.C.M. 6 R.P.M. unlimited ] F 1,363 
definite, 48 common-coun- | ticeship, purchase, and 
cilmen, and burgesses inde- | gift by the council. | 
‘ finite. | | 
Norwicu Mayor, 23 other aldermen, 2 | 15 Chas. II. . [Elected by the whole body | 86 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 3,460*1,) 61,196 | 56,272 ||... 1 8 16 48 64) 2,401 E.S.C.M. 20 P.M. unlimited 1] 1,403 | 2,623 
(Coun'ry). sheriffs, 60 common-coun- of freemen. chase, gift by the coun- 
cilmen, and freemen inde- cil, and as woollen ma- 
finite. nufacturers. | 
Norrmvcnam |Mayor, 7 aldermen (including | 17 Hen. VI.. |Partly self-elect, and partly | 31 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- | 2,880 I.! 50,680 | 70,000*) .. se Nee vi 14 42 56! 2,227 50, 220 (P.) S.C.M. 12 R.P.M. unlimited 11 2,308] 2,583 
(County). mayor), 18 senior and 6 chosen by freemen. chase, and gift by the 
junior common-councilmen, council. 
and burgesses indefinite. 
*Oxenampron |Mayor, 7 other principal bur- | 30Chas.II.,. |Self-elect . . . . + 16 Gift by election into the | 16D, 1,508 | 1,508} 1) 1,508 || .. oe : Ar aE E. All felonies 3 | In abeyance ws Ae & 
gesses, and 8 assistant bur- council alone. satin Becting | 
gesses- life or member. 
*Qrvorp . . |Mayor, 7 other portmen, 12 21 Eliz. Elected by the upper class 20 |Inhabitancy at scot and lot | 200*J. | 1,302.) 1,302 1 1,302 || .. os c we x BE. All felonies A In abeyance me a 7 
capital burgesses,and2 free- confirmed by | of the council alone. lobiaffeeting : 
men; besides whom inha- | 4 Will. III. life esinember, 
bitants at scot and lot share : 
in election of mayor. . 
Oswestry . |Mayor, 12 aldermen, and 15 | 25 Chas. II.. |Self-elect »« «© = - 37 Gift by the council, some- | 56 I. 4,478 | 4,400*| .. | we 1 Gy 6 18 24 314 C.M. P. unlimited 2 ie =e 
common-councilmen, inclu- times jointly with the j | 
-| ding the mayor, and bur- °- burgesses. | 
gesses indefinite. | 
| i | ' ‘ i 




















Common Council. 





























7 Governin 
Body Corporate. 8 
z e Charter. Constitution. 
bailiffs, 4 aldermen, | 3Jas. I. « . |Chiefly self-elect: freemen 


chosen trom nominees of 


stants, 24 common- I 
council. 


Imen, past bailiffs, 
yamberlains, and bur- 
in efinite. 

Ancient char- |Self-elect . . . . « 
ters,confirmed 


common-councilmen 
ite, and burgesses in- 
Ce 


by 2 Rich. III. 
and 5 Jas. I. 
rand 24 chief burgesses | 1 Jas. II. . |Self-elect . . . . . 
other aldermen, and | 12 Jas. I. . |Upper class of entire self- 


tants. elect body. 
Whole body of bailiff, jurats, 


Prescription . 
and commonalty. 


S, jurats (prescriptive 
ber uncertain), and 





Committee elected an- 
nually by the freemen. 


" Governed 
n-councilmen, and bur- | under several. 


ses indefinite. 













9 aldermen or capital | 4Will.and |Self-elect . . .. « 


















esses, and freemen in- Mary. 
te. 
ieveso it, |Self-elect ¢5. . < ¢ 
ia : ae 
_ |Mayor, 2 bailiffs, aldermen 10 Eliz. Whole body of mayor, 
| and burgesses indefinite. 18 Chas. I. bailiffs, and burgesses. 
a M ‘ayor, 12 aldermen, recorder, | 3 Chas. I. . |Self-elet . . . . « 


, | and burgesses indefinite. 


-« |Mayor, 7 aldermen, 17 capital | 36 Chas. II.. |Self-elect . . . . . 
| burgesses, and burgesses 


| indefinite. 


_| Unreported Co Ser 


« |Mayor, 4 jurats,2bailiffs,and | 2Chas.I. . |Selfelect . . . . . 


| free burgesses indefinite. 
‘New Bailiff, 2 aldermen, 22 other | 12 Geo. II. . |Self-elect . . 4. . 
capital burgesses, and free- 
_-}- men indefinite. 7 





hal 


14 Chas. I. . 


— 


-Reapina - e |Mayor, 12 aldermen, 12 assist- selfelect 4 G 4 & « 
ants, and burgesses inde- 


= finite. 





Ricumonp . |Mayor, 12 aldermen, and free | 21 Chas. II.. |Self-elect .« . . . . 
burgesses indefinite. 

Rirvon . . |Mayor, 12aldermen, 24 assist- | 2 Jas. I. and |Selfelect . . . 2°. 
ants, and freemen indefinite.} 2 Jas, II. 


Rocuzsrer . |Mayor, 11 aldermen, 12assist- | 5 Chas. I. Selfelesiy ¢ gs <5 « 


ants, and freemen indefinite. 


*Rouney Marsn Bailiff, 24 jurats, and all 
inhabitants householders. 


2Jas.I. . {Whole body of household- 


ers. 


Romsrx . . [Mayor, 6 aldermen, and 12 | 10 Will. III. |Self-elect . . . . « 
capital burgesses. 
Roruis . . |Merely manorial. « 2 . ln er. 
*Ruyron . . /2 bailiffs, and burgesses inde- | Edm. Earl of Leet-jury summoned by 
ite. Arundel, bailiffs, chosen by corpo- 
2 Edw. JI. ration. 
Rye . . , |Mayor, 12 jurats, justices, be- | Prescription . {Whole body of mayor, ju- 


sides mayor, and freemen rats and commonalty, 


indefinite. 


Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 





No. 


4] 


37 


10 


13 


138 


Now 
onl 
10. 


to 
or 


25 


13 


37 


1,250 


19 


less 
than 
NI 


113 


Tapie IIl.—Enumeration of the Corporate Towns of England and Wales—continued. 


Ist—MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. 


Freemen. 





Titles to Admission. 


Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 
chase, and gift by the 
council. 


Birth, apprenticeship, and 
gift by council. 


Gift by election into the 
_ council alone. 


Gift by self-election . . 


Birth and gift by the whole 
body. 


Birth, apprenticeship, and 
gift by the whole body. 


Gift by thecouncil . . 


Freehold estate in a bur- 
gage tenement . . . 





Gift by self-election . , 


Gift by the council « . 


By birth and gift by coun- 
cil, 


Birth, apprenticeship, and 
gift by the council. 


Gift by the council .« .« 
Gift by the council. . . 


Birth, apprenticeship, and 
gift by the council. — 


Birth, apprenticeship, and 
gift by the council. 


Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 
chase, and gift by the 
council. 


Household inhabitancy . 


Gift by election into the 
council alone. 


Birth and marriage ., . 


Birth and gift by the whole 
body. 


No., 


including 


Coun- 
cillors. 











2,300 I. 


588 I. 


53 I. 


54D, 


138 I. 


Not 
stated, 


113 I. 










































Existing Jurisdictions. 

















113 


Freemen not Burgesses. 








Municipal |/Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled. 
FER al Petraes ae re 7 Re Civil Jurisdiction at the date of || Municipal Boroughs represented 
Population. wee ~ mall : No. egeron Bins gens Criminal Jurisdictions. the Corporation Act, 1835. in Parliament. 
n <a Her} 
SG of Wards : gesses on within the limits Freemen Bur- 
Unaltered. Bp (if any) Town Council. the Roll oe ; 1 Exclusive Sesions: | amber Ll j{cttons, Real, Personal, — not Bur- | gesses, 
ity| Actual ton ll as at the | te Corner” || Mayors, (ESCM) | yo P.M, £100. ( pesses» lor Muni- 
Old City) Town gj [Population || A | arran ged} No. | No. First | the OTE Sip 2. Sessions Comins sb ge = nag is. punee cipal 
pe and al Lissette g ‘3 | bythe | of of | Total |Registra-| eine tea —_ £200.) mentary | Electors, 
Borough. Suburbs. || $ = old Cig is Revising | Alder-|Coun-} No. | tion in ae every M 3. Some a ney OF a Be Lomond — to what Electors, zs 
$8 ae % |Barristers| men. | cillors. 1835 = 7" || 4. Mayors, (M.) late Mayor. | 4, In Abeyance. be 1837 
'7,(Q| Borough. 1837 
19,370 | 21,345 | .. ar 1 5 10 30 40 | 1,536 21,345 (P.)/| E.S.C.M. R.P.M, unlimited 1 871 | 1,786 
6,000 | 6,003 || . are 1 2 6 18 24 586 6,400 (P.) C.M. 8 None 1 584 699 
3,521 | 3,942 || .. a 1 55 4 12 16 |. 386 3,521(M.) C.M. 4 In abeyance 1 an 391 
6,563 | 7,500 || .. vs 1 2 6 18 24 617 6,563(M.) E.S.C.M. 4 P. £50. af Ac es 
¢ 
1,200 343 TT LS 2005 ters 5 30 AG ac ae ts Petty Sessions 7 None ee ee +e 
Parish. 
31,080 | 31,080 || .. ar ] 6 12 36] '48] 1,490 31,080(M.))|  E.S.C.M. 12 R.P.M. unlimited 1 30 | 1,567 
L50155|) TOOLS he Toe Olos |e . sc 30 on ae <4 EK. All felonies 3 In abeyance oe es +e 
not affecting 
life or member. 
4,832 | 5,200*) .. ss 1 = 4 12 16 609 4,832(M.), S.C.M. ai R.P.M. unlimited 1 oF 595 
6459) 7b ome. : 1 2 6 18 24 383 8,216 (P.)]| E.S.C.M. 8 | R.P.M. unlimited 1 25 389 
46,282 | 50,389 || .. 1 6 14 42 56 2,004 50,389 (P.) E.S.C.M. 13 P. unlimited 1 Dolpa terhod 
N83), 1125 (833 Sv leer or 1 6 12 36 48 | 2,369 33,871 (P.) C.M. 8 P. unlimited 1 ee 2,605 
es o. es as 1 i 4 12 16 172 2,200 (P.) M. 2 gimaso® 1 se 186 
786 786 || 1 786 || .- rg : es oe os a he K. Misdemea- 2 In abeyance a a ee 
nors. 
2,501 472 1} 2001 a. 56 ee os se ee stas EK. Misdemea. i BYE 1 = ae 
nors. 
15,595 | 15,595 || . Be 1 3 6 18 24 853 15,595 (P.) E.S.C.M. 9 P. £10, 1 aa 867 
3,900 | 3,900 || .. ° 1 oe 4 12 16 288 3,900(M.) C.M. 6 P. £100. H wd ais 283 
‘ | 
5,080 | 5,700) .. ‘is 1 ot al 112 16 425 5,700 (P.) M. 2 P. unlimited | 1 - 673 
i 
4 i 
9,891 | 12,000 a5 1 3 6| 18| 24 670 12,058 (P.) cM. 6 | R.P.M. unlimited | 2 298 719 
i 
7,500 1 7,500 |] .1 | 7,500 |, ae ve ee se Sc eee E. All felonies 5 In abeyance ee os os 
Rural ) 
district. | 
5,432 | 4,50041..1 .. ie) ae 4] 12] .16 108 5,432(M.) C.M. 6 P.M. £40. ee eee = 
= at ae és 4| 12) 16{ 209] 3,376) M. 2 P. £2, | 1 76| 125 
933* 933 1 935 ils ae ‘ a o« <s ae None A None | as Ee = 
Parish, | 
3,366* 3,400%)/ .. +e 1 ee 4 12 16 230 3,306(M.) C.M. 4 R.P.M. unlimited | 1 4 243 
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Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 


‘Taste L1.—Enumeration of the Corporate Towns of England and Wales—continued, 
Ist—MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. 








BOROUGHS. 


Body Corporate. 
[SarrronWat-| Unreported . . . 2. 
DEN a] 


Sauissury . |Mayor, recorder, deputy re- 
corder, 24 aldermen, and 
30 assistants. 


4 





*SALTAsH . Mayor, 7 aldermen, and free 
burgesses indefinite. 
Sanpwich . |Mayor, 12 jurats, 24 common- 


councilmen, and indefinite 
number of freemen. 


Scarsoroven /2 bailiffs, 2 coroners, 4 cham- 
berlains, 36 capital bur- 
gesses, being the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd twelves, aud bur- 
gesses indefinite. 


Bailiff, jurats indefinite, and 
freemen indefinite. 


SSeaAFORD. . 


Suarrespury |Mayor, recorder, and 12 ca- 
pital burgesses. 
Snrewssury. |Mayor, 23 other aldermen, 


48 assistants, and burgesses 
indefinite. 


SourHaMPTon Mayor, sheriff, 2 bailiffs, alder- 
(County). men indefinite, common- 
councilmen indefinite, and 

burgesess indefinite. 


Sourn Morron|Capital steward, mayor, 18 
burgesses, and freemen in- 
definite. 


Two bailiffs, and unlimited 
commonalty. 


SovurHwoLp . 


Mayor, 10 aldermen, 10 ca- 
pital burgesses, and bur- 
gesses indefinite. 


STaFrorD . 


Sr. ALBAn’s. 


Mayor, 
ae “en 


12 aldermen, and 





Mayor, 12 other aldermen, 24 
capital burgesses, and free- 
men indefinite. 


Sramrorp . 


3 portreeves, and burgesses 
indefinite. 


*Sr. CLEAR’s . 


Mayor, 10 aldermen, or capital 
burgesses, and burgesses in- 
definite. 


Sr. Ives’. . 


Srockporr oats as 
(merely Ma- 
norial). 


Mayor, aldermen indefinite, 
and not exceeding 71 free- 
men, including the alder- 


SrockTon . 


men. 
Srrarrorp- |Mayor, 11 other aldermen, 
upon-Ayon. and 12 capital burgesses. 


[Suppurya] | Unreported. . . « « 


Sunpervanp. |12 freemen and 18 stallingers. 


*Surron Coip- |Warden, 2 capital burgesses, 
FIELD. and 22 aldermen. 


Governing 
Charter. 








9 Jas. I. 

6 Chas. I. 
27 Chas. II. 
and 6 Anne. 


14 Geo. III.. 


Prescription . 


30 Edw. IIT... 


53 Hen. VIII. 


17 Chas. IL. < 


14 Chas. I. . 


16 Chas.I. . 


32 Eliz. . 


1 W. and M. 


8Geo.IV. .; 


16 Chas. I. . 


nee 


1 Jas. II. . 


None <\ a js 


Peas. LE «« 


16 and 26 
Chas, IT. 


1634, 
Bp. Morton 


16 Chas, IT. 








Common Council. 


Freemen. 





Constitution. 


Self-elect . 2. 2. 6 . 


Neltolect) #06) s2e5 ) 


Whole body of mayor, ju- 
rats, and commonalty. 


Self-elect, through intricate 
process. 


Whole body of bailiff, ju- 


rats, and commonalty. 


Self-clecti . . . » « 


Election into the council 
made by the lower class 
only. 


Self-elect i « ‘> « « 


. |SelSélect) fw «sh AL 


Whole body of bailiffs and 


commonalty. 


Selfelecti. . « *@ « 


Self-elect . 2. «© © 


2 . 


Selfelect « »« « -« 


Leet-jury, selected by the 
port-reeves. 


Self-electi . . . « .- 


Whole body of burgage- 
holders. _ 


Selt-blect 216%.) Use rer, 6 


Self-elect 7. ai « 


Self-elect . =. +. « 





No. 





Titles to Admission. 





1,025 


44 


96 


14 


72 


About 
45 


218 





Gift by election into the 
council alone. 








Gift by the council. . . 


Birth, marriage, apprentice- 
ship, purchase of a frank 
tenement, and gift by the 
whole body. 

Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 
chase and gift by the 
council, 


Inhabitancy at scot and lot 

Gift by election into the 
council alone. 

Birth, apprenticeship, and 
gift by the council. 


Gift by the council . . 


Birth and apprenticeship . 


Inhabitancy at scot and 
ot. 


Birth and apprenticeship 


Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 
h i 
counc ; - 
Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 


chase and gift by the 
council, 


Gift by presentment of the 
jury. 
Gift by the council . . 


Possession of a freehold 
estate in any burgage 
tenement, 


Gift by election into the 
council alone. 

Gift by election into the 
council alone. 


. 
Gift by election into the 
council alone. 


© 


No., 
including 
Coun- 
cillors. 


57 D. 





37 I. 


1,025*I, 





90 I, 


gore 


14D. 


947 I. 


200*I. 


56 I. 


218 I. 


933 I. 


300 I. 


-305* I. 


741. 


131, 


71D. 


30 D. 


25 D. 








Population. 
., | Actual 
periee’ Town 
and 
Beryse ey Suburbs. 
9,338 | 11,672 
1,637 | 1,637. 
3,136] 3,136 
8,760 | 8,500* 
1,098 | 1,098 
: 
2,800*, 3,000* 
16,055 | 21,297 
19,324 | 23,000* 
3,826 | 2,500* 
1,875.| 1,875 
6,956 | 7,956 
"4,772 | 5,736 
5,837 | 7,062 
1,083 | 1,083 
Parish, 
4,776 | 4,000* 
1,940 | 7,763 
3,488 | 4,512 
17,060 | 40,735 
3,684*, 3,684 


Parish. 





Municipal 
Boroughs 
whose Institu- 


























tious remain 
Unaltered. 
. |Population 
.2 | within the 
3 2 old City 
5 z or 
Z (Q| Borough. 
] 1,637 
1 1,098 
1 1,083 
1] 3,684 




















Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled. 
Common 
% lof at d ae ae 5 T repthe Iimits 
0 ards . se€S ON| within the limi 
“tp (if any) aee eel the Roll Fi 
3 as at the | the Doageraiies Act, 
5S . whether 
om jarranged| No. | No. First the Old Municipal 
‘| by the | * of of | Total |Registra-) ,. PR a feiy dite 
g |Revising} Alder-|Coun-| No. | tion in | for Parliamentary 
% |Barristers} men. | cillors, 1835 vi - 
oe St 
] ° 4 12 16 183 4,762(M.) 
1 3 6 18 24 628 11,672(P.) 
; 

) ee oe oe ee ee ee ig . 
ee a) Te) 16 324* 4,136() 
1 2 6 18 24 549 8, 760 (P.) 
1 oe 4 12 16 277 2,800(M.) 
] 5) 10 30 40 | 1,384 21,297 (P.) 

tas 
1 5 10 30 40 1,014 19,324 (P,) 
1 o 4 12 16 277 3,826(M.) 
1 : £ ei 16 186 1875 (M.) 
1 2 6 18 24 838 7,996 (P.) 
; 
Diese ae! Wr 458 54771 (B.) 
1 2 6 18 24 778 7,062 (P.) 
1 as 4 12 16 385 4,776(M.) 
1 6 14 42 56 | 2,295 41,000 (P.) 
1 2 6 18 24 82 1,940(M.) 
1 ee 4 12 16 304 3,488(M.) 
1 Iboras. 4] 12] 16 255 5,500 (P.) 
ul 7 14 42 56 | 1,600 40,735 (P.) 


Existing Jurisdictions, 


Criminal Jurisdictions. 


1, Exclusive Sessions, 
Commission, an 
Mayors,,(E.S.C.M. 


o .M., £100. ‘ 

2, Sessions, Ceuaie Macieet 2. Actions, Personal and Mixed, 
Inclu 
t 


sion, and 
(S. C. M, 
8. Commission and 
Mayors, (C. M.) 
4, Mayors, (M.) 


ayors, 


S.C.M. 


E.S.C.M. 


E. All felonies 
not affecting 
life or member. 


E.S.C.M. 


E.S.C.M. 


E. All Felonies 
M. 


E.S.C.M. 


E.S.C.M. 


M. 


C.M. 


C.M. 


a 


E.S.C.M. | 


None 


C.M. 


C.M. 
S.C.M. 
C.M. 


Petty Sessions 


Number 


Mayor 
and 
late Mayor. 





Freemen not Burgesses, — 





Civil Jurisdiction at the date of || Municipal Boroughs represented 
the Corporation Act, 1835. in Parliament, 
Pees OES 





Bur- 











peg 
1, Actions, Real, Personal, and not Bur- 
ixed, to wha ount, (R. gesses 
Mi = t A tamount, ( ioe ee Muni- 
7 to what amount, (P. M., || No. el 9 cipal 
2 M4 mentar 
sian Gorm © wim || ler, |g 
4. In Abeyance. 
4 . e ° oe oe ee 
5 P. unlimited || 1 6|  630* 
3 P. unlimited UE ase Sc ro 
5 R.P.M. unlimited 1 251 324 
“~“ 
8 P.M. unlimited 1 4| 594 
-— 
10 In abeyance oe oe - 
2 Inabeyance || 1 oe 264 
- t 
9 | R.P.M. unlimited 1 183 | 1,426 
10 P.M. unlimited 1 18 (4 215 
a 
J - * a 
vie 520 £50. oe" ee - thes a i 
. 
2 In abeyance . a ar eat] 
5 In abeyance 1 415 Tae 
5 P.M. £50. | 1 47 504 
4 P. £40, 1 re 775 
None oe ee oe 
4 In abeyance 1 ee 379 
9 In abeyance 1 oe 3,320 
3 None Sh oe ve 
3 In.abeyance “ = s 
6 ‘fee 1] 153 | 657 
10 None 1 ig 1,581 
3 In abeyance .:|| .. we oe 


= 


aa 








other aldermen, 
3 indefinite. 


en indefinite, 
cilmen inde- 


22 other principal 
and burgesses 


ther principal bur- 
members of the 
ty, and freemen 


nd 11 other aldermen 


12 capital Pisce 3 
assistants. 


7 other aldermen, 12 
burgesses, and free- 
m indefinite. 


yor, 13 other masters and 
0 ancillors, 20 burgesses, 
freemen indefinite. 


or, 7 other capital bur- 
ses, and burgesses inde- 


- [May or, 4 aldermen, 24 capital 
| burgesses, including the 
a oa and aldermen. | 


bm 
tayo, , 5 other aldermen, and 
18 assistants. 

zn 7 | 


LL. » |(M nd 23 other capital 
i tubae. R 


*Warunan + |Mayor, 5 other capital bur- 
gesses, 12 assistant bur- 
gesses, and freemen inde- 
finite. 


‘ 





Warwick 


+ |Mayor, 11 other aldermen, 
12 assistants, and burgesses 
indefinite. 
Wetts . . |Mayor, 7 masters, 16 capital 


burgesses, and 


urgesses 
indefinite. 


Wetcu Poot |fwo bailiffs, aldermen by 
courtesy, and burgesses in- 
definite. 


+ |Bailiff, bailiff peers indefi- 
nite, and burgesses indefi- 
nite. 


WeENLock 


*Wesrsury . |Mayor, recorder, and 13 capi- 
tal ele a 


Weymourn & Mayor, aldermen indefinite, 2 

ME.comse bailiffs, 24 capital bur- 

_ Reers. gesses, and burgesses and 
inhabitants indefinite. 































Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 


Governing 
Charter. 


Doubtful . 


16 Chas. II. 


Numerous char- 


ters; but go- 
verned chiefly 


by customs. 


42 Eliz. . 


10 Will. III. 


5 W. and M.. 


None. . 


11 Geo, I. 


Several . 


38 Eliz. . 


19 Jas. I. 


31 Eliz. «4 


15 Chas. II. 
3 Chas, I. 


Annes 4 


° 


5 W. and M. 


31 Eliz. . 


12 James 1h 


7 Charles I. 


Prescription. 


44 Geo, III. 


Common Council. 


Constitution. 


Whole body of portreeve, 
aldermen, and burgesses. 


Self-elect . . . 


Self-elect s . 7 ° 


Whole body of mayor, ju- 
rats, and freemen. 


Selfelect . . . 6 « 


Elected by the upper class 
of the council and its offi- 
cers alone. 


Self-elects9. <« . « « 

SOl-CleGs 7. «oe te 

el-olechus. «© «us 

Elected by the upper class 
of the council alone, 


Selfclect % .« « « & 
Selfelecé . . « « « 


Self-elect . @ . ° . 
Delielect j- 5. (euhe = 


Self-elect 


Selt-clect: fos -.. «. « 


Self-elect . . 2. « - 
Whole body of bailiffs and 
burgesses, 


Whole body of bailiffs, 
peers, and burgesses. 


Selfelect 5 < 6 « . 


Selfelect al wh ve, « 





No. 


41 


31 


30 


20 


34 


24 


24 


24 


12 


24 


59 


550 


15 


33 
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1st—MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. 



















































































Municipal || Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled. Existing Jurisdictions. Freemen not Burgesses. 
Boroughs See tien = rR ELT ere eS eee Se 
Freemen. Population, whose Institu- No Common Bur- Grind usages, Civil Up pemors at ge date of Municipal Boroughs represented 
tions remain a $ or Population 
Unaltered. || gles Town Council. oie Boll mage oo eee Freemen | Bur- 
No. | ola city | Actual Papuitiion 2 as i »at the | the Corporation rem ie ‘Geminis ad Number | “Mixed, to whet amount, (BR. 3 pens oun 
Titles to Admission rae or d pei x within the || a, oh 7 oy ” | otal IR F pt eg er U Municipal * Sessions es eieieing hig: oa ™M. || No Parle ‘ cipal 
= oun- ¥ an oy on * Se Vv € LY 0 ota egis ra- rps e imi S0.M ) the Rone 5 7 : 
cillors. Bonrage Suburbs.|| © 5 ai 2 Revising | Alder-|Coun-| No. | tion in pot arlazentty 3. Gommission, | — goad 8.“Actins, (Po ue200}) tower Electors nee 
3§ 7, |Barristers) men. |cillors. Ags. 7 Serene, A Mave aD late Mayor. | 4 In Abeyance. 
'7,0Q| Borough. ss “4 aay 1837 
64 | Birth, marriage, appren- | 641. | 13,256 | 18,884 |) ., a 1 2 6 18 24 627 8,600(P.) C,M. 8 R.P.M. unlimited 1 23 702 
ticeship, and gift by the ; 
burgesses at large. 
24 | Gift by election into the | 24D. | 3,537] 4,100*/ ..] .. |) 1 ais 4/ 12] 16 358 3,537(M.) C.M. 4 In abeyance 1 . 384 
council alone. 
Gift by the council . . | 3011. | 1,942] 1,942} .. ws 1 ee 4 12 16 192 1,942 (P.) M. 2 R.P.M. unlimited 1 # 157 
| 
Gift by upper class of mayor | 31 I 3,300 | 1,500*] .. oe 1 ee 4 12 16 167 3,300(M.) C.M. 4 R.P.M. unlimited ong ee ae 
and jurats alone, 
Birth, apprenticeship, and | 2801. | 5,780} 5,503 || .. ss 1 fe 4 12 16 295 5,780(M.)| E.S.C.M. 6 P. £50. 1 31 328 
gift by the council. 
| 
Gift by the council, . ~| 45*I 3,462 | 3,427 || .. 5c i! ee 4 12 16 259 3 ,462(P.) C.M. 9 P.M. £50. 1 . 326 
Gift by election into the} 12D. | 1,500} 4,375! 1] 1,500])..)  .. « | ww} we a Obsolete . None fat bse “ 
council alone. Parish. | 
| . : 
Gift by, election into the | 25 D. 9,766 7,585 || .. oe Ly 3 6 18 24 764 9,776(P.) E.S.C.M. 5 P. £100, 1 16 496 
council alone. 
Birth, apprenticeship, and No 3,093 | 3,700*| .. a ee 4 12 16 226 3,093(M.) M. 2 In abeyance ae | Ay | "i 
gift by the council. register | | 
of 
freemen 
Gift by the council . .| 971. 3,308 | 4,100*] ., S40 1 ~e 4 12 16 278 3,942(P.) C.M. 5 In abeyance 11 45 293 
Household inhabitancy as | 300 I. 15 127, 1,127 1 ATs Meets os es aig ee P ar Petty Sessions 2 In abeyance ake oe oe 
potwallers. 3 
Gift by election into the | 24D 3,104 | 8,291 || :. os 1 2 6 18 24 12 2 
council alone. : : 7 8,291 (P.) C.M. 3 In abeyance 1 14 785 
Gift by election into the | 24D. 2,579 | 3,097 || .. = | carr 4 12 16 169 2,579(M.) C.M. 3 R.P.M. unlimited. 1 a 168 
council alone. 
Sifter peleetion into the 24D. | 15,066 | 9,000*|| .. ave 1 | 3 6 18 24 634 15, 066(M.) S.C.M. 6 "Pp. £20. © 1 -~ 875 
Gift by the council « .{| 241. 1,676 | 1,676 1] 1676 s ad ae ae ws 6 es E. Petty Ses- 3 In abeyance 1 AS = 
sions, 
Scot and lot inhabitancy . |1,4001./ 9,109} 9,000) ..| .. | 1 2 6} 18] 24/ 948]° °9,109(P)]) Es. 5 P. £40, iT; 971 
Birth, marriage, appren-| 4601. | 3,430! 4,603 || .. as 1 2 4 12 16 2 3 
ticeship, and gift by the 2 : ae wh 4,603 (P.) C.M. 3 In abeyance 1} 103 | 339 
council, with admission 
to a trading company. . 
Birth and gift by bur-| 591. 6,951 | 3,409 .. ce 1 ve 4 12 16 414 > unlimi 
geeste.at large, with con- ; ’ 6,551(M.) M. 2 P. unlimited 1 oe 508 
sent of high steward. - 
Birth d gift by the | 5501. | 17,433 9 50 as cae 
Ba dhe aye ee Ng 2439 | 16,998 I 3 6} 18] 24} 1,008 17,435 (M.) C.M. 8 | R.P.M. unlimited 1 67 | 1,218 
Gift by election into the | 15 D. 800 | 2,415 |} 1 SOOM Pers oe me oe ay a - 
council alone. : . oh ms aos gt nt wes 
€ 
Occupancy of rateable |1,500* I. ey YA) Gm) aa me 1 2 6 18 24 579 8,095 (P.) C.M. 5 P.M. unlimited ] <t 631 


property in the borough. 
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Ist —MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. 








Population. 

















Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 
Common Council. Freemen. 
BOROUGHS. Body Corporate, ie 
Constitution. No. Titles to Admission. 
J | * 
Wiican . Mayor, 12 aldermen, and bur- | 14 Charles II. |Leet-jury of all in-bur- |166 or |Gift by burgesses at court- 
gesses indefinite. gesses. as leet, to persons duly qua- 
many | lified by scot and lot re- 
as at-| sidence; by mayor to 
tend. | two not under degree of 
esquire. 
*Wirron . .~ |Mayor and burgesses indefi- | Prescription. |Whole body of mayor and 31 |Gift by self-election . . 
nite. burgesses. 
*Wincnessza |{Mayor, 12 jurats, and freemen | Prescription. [Whole body of mayor, 16 |Gift by self-election . . 
indefinite. jurats and commonalty. 
Wincuesrer |Mayor, hall, or chamber of 6 | 30 Eliz. . . {Whole body of mayor, al-| 112 |Gift by self-election . « 
aldermen, the 24 men, and dermen, 24 men, and 
freemen indefinite, assem- freemen. 
bling in common hall, 
Mayor, 9 other chief benchers | 16 Chas. II.. |Election into the council 30 (Gift by election into the 
Wiuinpsor. oraldermen, 3 benchers, and made by the upper class council alone. 
15 or 17 younger brethren. of the council alone, 
10 capital burgesses and | 21 Chas. II.. (Elected by the household 10 |Possession of a 40s. free- 
WisbracH 40s. freeholders maintain- freeholders. hold and maintenance of 
ing houses in the town. a household. 
*Woxrneuam or/Alderman,7 capital burgesses, | 10 Jas.I.  « |Self-elect . 2. «© « - 20 |Gift by election into the 
Oaxincuam. | and 12 secondary burgesses. council alone. 
*Woonsrock, |Mayor, high steward, re- | 16 Chas. Te iSelf-elect « « « «@ » 25 |Birth, apprenticeship and 
New. corder, 4 aldermen, besides | gift by the council. 
the mayor, 2 chamberlains, 
town-clerk, 15 capital bur- 
gesses, and freemen inde- 
finite, 
#Woorron Bas- ‘Mayor, 2 aldermen and 12 | No governing |Self-elect . . + + + 14 |Gift by election into the 
SEIT. capital burgesses, including charter. council alone, 
the mayor. 
Worcester  |Mayor and 6 aldermen, being | 19 Jas.I.. ~ jSelf-elect Pan 72 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 
(Counry.) part of the “ 24,” 24 capital chase and gift by the 
councillors, capital citizens council, 
of the “number 48,’ and 
free citizens indefinite. 
*Yarmourn(Isle|Mayor and 11 otherchief bur- | 7 Jas. I. + |Selfelect . . + » - 12 |Gift by election into the 
of Wight.) gesses. council alone. 
{Yarmouru a]} Unreported « © + + »& oe . . : . 
“~GreaT)— a ms a“ 
+Vyovit » « {Portreeve and four burgesses, Prescription. |Self-elect, manorial lord 12 |Gift by election into the 


choosing one out of 3 
candidates named by the 
existing burgesses, 
16 Chas. IT. « |Self-elect 
10 Geo. IV. 


(12 the full number.) 


° ® e e e 


Mayor, 12 aldermen, 2 sheriffs, 
past sheriffs indefinite, 72 
common -councilmen and 
freemen indefinite. 

yy i ee ee ee 


Torat 234 


York 
(County.) 





now 


not full 


council alone, as portreeve 


97 |Birth, apprenticeship, pur- 





chase and gift by the 
council. 


ee 


No., 
including’ 
Coun- 
cillors. 


31 I. 


161. 


1121. 


30 D. 


280 I. 


20D. 


260 I. 





14 D. 


2,800 1. 


12 D. 


12D. 
now 
not full 


3,800*I. 












































Existing Jurisdictions. 

















Municipal | Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled. 
Boroughs 
whose Institu- N Common B 
tions remain a of Wards ue . etgue dh wither Bae Inmits 
Unaltered. “bo (if auy) Town Council. hee: alt a 
; Actual ‘ S as at the the sie eden Act, 
Old City Waa £ ip a} arranged| No. | No. First the one ‘Municipal 
rie and a So wis. 3 ie by the of of Total Registra- or eS timits 
Borough. Suburbaul! 221° ity | Revising | Alder-| Coun-| No, tion in ot Paremenbary 
ca ie ie 7, |Barristers| men. | cillors. sean | Se 
'7,0Q| Borough. 
166 I. | 20,774 | 20,774 || .. a 1 5 10 30 40 667 20,774 (P.) 
: 
1,550)|! 2,000"|5 317) 1,550 ; atk ae ° 5 re - 
77%-\.,. 88d Wl, 172 NG ts ee sis . 
5,280 | 9,292]. 33 1 3 6 18 24 761 9,292 (P.)| 
6,159 | 10,500 ox 1 2 6] 18] 24 569 7,071 (P.)) 
S977 4) Bp Obes ¥ 1 = 6 1s |) 94 396 8, 777(ML.) 
i | 
1,600 | 1,628 1} 1,600 os < ee . - :: 
1,320] 1,¢80*| 11 1,320 ||. oe ENT sate hike nt bs 
i 
1o204) SIS o20s ee Tale 520 ue, Ge Sc +e av De 
18,590 | 27,000*)| .. nie 1 5 12 36 48 | 1,622 27,000 (P.)} 
586 586 1 586 || . oe aa ae . ae oe 
ve : oe 1 6 12 36 48} 1,090 25,448 (P. 
. | ; er Taare 
1 3070%) 5 11,970 L |) 15970 7 isis ahi oe “a ee 
26,260 | 27,760 || . nie 1 6 12 36 48 | 1,605 26 ,260(M.) 
2,266,146)| 64 |,93,627 ||178 ee {1,080 |3,240 |4,320 |124,650 2,195,164 


104,352 |1,972,576 



































Freemen not Burgesses. 























an edad Civil J urisdiction at the date of Municipal Boroughs represented 
Criminal Jurisdictions, the Corporation Act, 1835. in Parliament, 
ag = ea 
- at Freemen Bur- 
. i i 1. Actions, Real, Personal, an ur- 
‘ ace ae sy Number Mixed, to what amount, (Rk. yt gesses, 
Mayors, (W.8-C.M.) | 44 g P. M., £100.) ‘ hs , or Muni- 
2, Sessions Commis- | ~: Seta 2, Actions, Personal and Mixed, oug onnat 
sion, and Mayors, | '™° aes aa amount, (P. M, || No.| Parlia- El Pp 
3. pale a ana} Mayor | 3,“Actions, Personal, to what brace f ectors, 
aye, foe M.) ies mae : —- e. £200.) fe 2 in 
4. Mayors, (M.) * | 4, In Abeyance. 
‘ 1837 | 1837 
E.S.C.M. 15 In abeyance 1 2 | 1,200 
Petty Sessions 2 In abeyance 1 a as 
E. All Felonies 13 R.P.M. unlimited am Ar 1 he 
ES.C.M. 6 R.P.M. unlimited ] 12 |" Bie 
E..S.C.M. 5 Pieées 
C.M. 4 None 
All felonies not 4 In abeyance 
affecting life 
or limb. pel 
Petty Sessions vf R.P.M. unlimited 
E, PettySessions 3 None 
E.S.C.M. 9 R.P.M. unlimited 
None None 
S.C.M. 12 ‘ 
—S ~ ~ el 
es es None 
E.S.C.M. 9 R.P.M. unlimited 1,783 
ag 1,229 rf 134,182 
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fae 2nd.—MANORIAL BOROUGHS. 




































































Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 Me Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled. Existing Jurisdictions. Freemen not Burgesses. 
oroughs = Civil Jurisdiction at the date of || Municipal Boroughs represented _ 
Common Council. Freemen, | Population. whose Institu- No Common ' Bie Criminal Jurisdictions. por cae oa rove one ° in Parliament. 
| Dons Oman as Population | $$ $____— 
4 . jof Wards or : esses OD} within the limits Freemen Bur- 
Unaltered. 8 | (if any) Town Council. the Roll adopted 1. Exclusive Sessions, | yu sahor | I Actions, Real, Personal, and not Bur- | gesses, 
Governing i” No Actual 3 as at the | the Porrereees Act, Com SCM) — er Mixed, = an amount, (R, — Pas Te 
° i f 4 - whether ors, (E.S.C.M. tetviled, ee . ae - 
Body Corporate. Charter. Se he ; a4 including Old City) Town “Yk ayer fq larranged| No. | No. First | te old Municipal || 2 Sessions, Commis- | Magistrates | 2 Actions, Peraonaland Mixed, |! 975 | Diot | cipal 
. Constitution. No. Titles to Admission, Cou and rajurithin they by the | of of | Total |Registra- ne el oy Te ee £200.) mentary |Electors, 
cillors Borough. Suburbs % 5 aac fl (ie Revising | Alder- | Coun- No. | tion in | “for sree espe Palle moo a eri nears e300) ieee Electors, in 
5.3 alot. 7, |Barristers| men. |cillors. 1835 | Representations (F.) 1 | "yayors, CM.) | late Mayor. | 4. In Abeyance: is37 | 1837 
aul 2 be eS 
, and indefinite number | Hamonde Leet jury summoned by the | Not |One new juryman selected | 25 I. 2,708 | 2,708 || 1) 2,708 || .. on oe a . “* . None se In abeyance 
xrmen and burgesses; Massey, lord’s bailiffs. less by steward at each court | resident. chapelry. 
corporation appended | temp. Edw. I. than | leet. 
arony of Dunham 12 
lot burgesses inde- | 9 Hen. IV. {Leet jury summoned by | Not |Scot and lot inhabitancy . | 128 I. 500* | 500* || 1} 500* |) .. . “ .- * ** am None vid None 
nder manorial juris- crier, appointed by lord | less 
of manor. than 
; 12 otis 
1 other alderman, | None. « « |Two aldermen, appointed 3 |None, unless inhabitancy . | 65* I. £87 358 || 1 887 || -- ar . . s ° se Committing 3 None 
er and inhabitants. respectively by two pro- magistrates. 
prietors, one of whom is 
always mayor, and a re- 
 % corder. 
and bailiff burgesses | None. . ~ |Leetjurysummoned by the | Not |By serving the office of | Not 1,306 | 1,306] 1) 1,306] .. ss =. oe ee ee ee None ee None 
finite. : lord’s officer. less | bailiff, to which election | stated. 
‘ than | is made by the lord, 
12 | from three candidates pre- 
sented by the jury. mee 
r, bailiff, and burgesses | None. . . |Leet jurysummoned by the | 15 ge-|Gift by major part of jury | 19 I. 99 998 || 1 99 . ‘ oo *° ‘e ‘ “7 Committing 1 In abeyance 
sfinit lord’s steward. nerally.| at leet. part of part of magistrates. 
\ Mallwyd Maliwyd 
eal parish. parish, 1 
Bailiff and 12 aldermen. ~.{ None. » « |Leetjurysummoned bythe | Not |By serving the office of} 12D. | 3,266 | 3,226] 1] 3,266 ||... AC oe ee re ee ee None oe None 
1 lord’s officer. less | mayor, elected by the lord, Parish 
than | from three candidates 
12 | proposed by the jury, if 
the number of corporators 
be not full. 
Portreeve and burgesses inde- | 54 Geo. III.. |Leet jury selected by the | Not |Gift by presentment of the | 2541. | 1,000] 1,197 || 1] 1,000] .. =o ee es ee a ee None es None 
finite. lord’s steward. less | jury. 
than 
12 
+ |Portreeve and burgesses in- | None. . . |Trustees under a local Act, 13 |Gift by presentment of | 34], 4,173} 4,250 || 1] 4,173 /| .. be + * wy os ee None a None 
definite. elected by the whole body jury, selected by the stew- 
of burgesses. ard of the lordship of 
Kidwelly. 
Steward, portreeve, 12 alder- | None. . . {Leet jury selected under | Not |Birth, marriage, apprentice- | 202 I. 956 956 1 956 || .. at oe Ac ee oe oe None ee None 
men, and burgesses inde- the direction of thelord’s | Jess | ship, and gift by the jury 
_ finite. steward. than 
: 12 : 
+ |Steward, recorder, portreeve, | None. . . |Leet jury selected by the | Not |Birth,marriage,apprentice- | 146 I. 665 665 |} 1 665 || -- ee St Pa ae ee oe None ee In abeyance 
12 aldermen, and burgesses iord’s steward. less | ship, and gift bythe jury 
indefinite. than 
| 12 
+ {Municipality almost extinct, | 12 Edw. I. . |Leet jury summoned by the 12 |Scot and lot inhabitancy . | 250 I. 2,500*) 1,000*} 1] 2,500*} .. oe aA ae Ae se AG None ar In abeyance 
scot and lot inhabitants en- steward of the lady of 
joying Parliamentary fran- the manor. 
chise. ‘ 
“a e ; 4 * = 
- *Romrorp (Ha-|High steward, deputy stew- | 5 Edw. IV. |Leet jury summoned by the | Not [Possession of freehold and Not 6,812 | 4,294 L | 65812 s- a ee ae as oo ne Petty Sessions 3 R.P.M. unlimited 
VERING-arTE-| ard, tenants and inhabit- | 30 Eliz. chiefly.| lord’s steward. less | household residence, in | stated, Parish. / 
Bower.) ants. than | any of the three parishes 
12 composing the Liberty, 
Roruin*. « (2 aldermen, i Tee 23 Hen. VII.. |Elected by leet jury, under 18 |Gift by presentment of the | 3181. | 3,376} 3,100* 
cilmen reemen inde- influence of the lady of il : : ; : , : : 
finite. irae ‘a His Ble fe pee tay a ea ry the + “Comprised |in the |precedjing list, togethler with those aljjso marked (@)in| the list p. 14, 
Srocxrort* . |Mayor, aldermen indefinite, | Ancient charter |Lect jury, selected by stew- | Not {Possession of a freehold . | Not 25,469 | 43,000 
and all freeholders. without date | ard of lady of manor. less stated. 
than 
12 
USK ice -o. « Portreeve and burgessesinde- | None. . . |Lect jury, selected by re- | Not |Gift by the leet jury; in| 82 I. 1,160 | 1,250 1 | 1, 260u! =. s am 58 ob 50 563 None 40 In abeyance 
finite. corder appointed by the | less | practice by the lord of the Parish Parish. y 
lord of the manor. than | borough. 
12 
*WickwaR . |Mayor and 13 aldermen; no | None. . . {Leet jury selected by the | Not |Gift by election to the| 13D. 927 927 1 Dei, il es se +s oe <e ee N 
6 ; ‘ ) y i *e one +e None 
municipal functions or reve- lord’s officer. less | mayoralty by the jury, ; 
nues. than | when the limited num- 
12 | ber of corporators is not 
full. 
*Wiston « . |Mayor, and burgesses indefi- | None. . « |Leet jury named by town 12 |Gift by presentment of the | 550* I. 745 745 || 1 745 || 36 ee 40 ° oe as “Se None Sie None 
nite, clerk, appointed by the jury. Parish, 
lord of the manor. : 
*VW oorron- Mayor and 12 aldermen. «| None. . ~ {Leet jury summoned bythe | Not Gift by election to the | 12D. 804 804 |} 1 804 || .. a Sc “8 a ate se None A None 
unDER-Ep@E lord’s officer. less | mayoralty by the lord, Hamlet. 
than | from nominees of the Jeet 
12 | jury, when the limited 
number of corporators is 
not full. 
a a | | fs —————- (a eee | (race | | | Se ee 
SE! ee ee RR 
Porat 18. 6 + | oe Pop o tie 217 mie 2,110 | 56,353 | 71,284 || 11 | 27,508 || .. fe 56 we ae As ss Bs 
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3rd.— UNREPORTED, OR SEPARATELY REPORTED BOROUGHS. 


Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835 
ER EE ERE SORE RRS ccleaner a ee 











Common Council. Freemen. Population. 
Governin No. ; Actual 
BOROUGHS. 8 | Old City 
Charter. Constitution. No. Titles to Admission. Be or a 
| cillors, Borough. Suburbs. 
| 

en er Ap or ae aes As 16,167 | 13,766 

TICORMEMASTER (ss We» « ‘ «© « oP A ie a ie ae 960 960 
og Oe ee Pe en er ae a ie ene a 1,836 | 1,100* 
eLLANIDLOES a . . ° . “ ° e ry ee e ° ee ° e > Ys ’ 562 9 3 700* 
ee oe Cee Ca es ee oe . 122,395 |1,511,586 
*NEVIN ° e . ° ° ° e e e ° ae ° e ee ° e ee Le 500* 750* 
POLIO. «ow te es tll ie smese oe ee si 2,091 | 2,200* 

*RoMNEY, NEw . . . « ° e ° . es ° e ee ° e co 975 975 

Sa¥rFRon WALDEN a ° ® e e e ° ee > ° ee ry ° eo 4, 762 * 4, 762 
SupBuRY a e e. . . e e . e e ee ° ° oe s e ee | 4, 677 5,500* 

YaArmourH, GREAT@ . + «© «© e@ -« se as - amet os 23,332 | 25,448 
J Oe a | Pi cae e ne .» [181,257 11,569,747 
Granp Toran 263 . «© « ve es eer. 2,110,186}3,907,177 





whose Institu- 
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Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled. 














Common 
B No. or Ber Populati 
Gi of Wards} py Sa kee gesses On] within the limits 
5 | (if any) the Roll eps 
o 
5 as at the |} the hel Sis Act, 
s ether 
jae] arranged No. No. F Irst the Old Municipal 
‘« | by the | of of | Total |Registra-| | limits (mM), | 
eo. i . imits 
¢_ | Revising |Alder-|Coun-| No. | tion in “Per Parliamentary 
7, |Barristers| men. | cillors. 1835 «| Pepreecaincion, eg 
ee eo eo es « ee 
« oe . . *e ° 
e ° ee . ° . 
. ° ° ee ee ° 
° ° eo ee ee 
. e e . ee 
° e e ee 
e ee s e . 
e . ° ° ee ee 
e . ee ° . 
e ee ee ° ee . ee 





Criminal Jurisdictions, 


i Exclusive Sessions, 


Existing Jurisdictions. 


) 
2, Sessions, Commis- ar areal 2. Actions, Personal and Mixed, 
. al og Mayors, inc 


eo Mixed, to what amount, (R- 
Mayors, (E.S.C.M P. M., £100. 
ie to what amount, (P. M 
£200.) 
amount, (P. £20 


3. oh ey = Mayor 3. Actions, pom. to what 


late Mayor.| 4 In Abeyance, 





a All the Boroughs distinguished by the letter (a) have been included within brackets in the Ist List, to make the enumeration of those whose institutions have been remodelled by the’ Corporation Act at once complete. 


OTE Ey Te rp gE HI He be ence 


aT 


Civil Jurisdiction at the date of 
the Corporation Act, 1835. 


1. Actions, Real, Personal, and 


Freemen not Burgesses. 


Municipal Boroughs represented 
in Parliament, 


Freemen Bur- 
not Bur- gesses, 
gesses, 
though |0F Muni- 
No.| Parlia- cipal 


mentaty 
Electors : Electors, 


in 

1aa7 1837 

1 ° ee 
nt a *e 
1 ee @e 
3 ee ee 
16 ee ee 


if 
; 
i 
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These lists presents the following results :— 
No. Population. 
_ Towns with remodelled municipalities, represented in Parliament 144 2,023,592 
Towns with remodelled municipalities, xo¢ represented in Parlia- 
MEET Tees Men ame eat ee Ae ele hes ao Od 171,572 








Total of towns whose municipal institutions are remodelled by the 
UND OVE LTV COL ne reetece col gyory 47% pm fatto aeadtpon Ho 

Towns of smaller size whose municipal institutions are unaffected 
by the 5th and 6th Will. IV. ¢. 76, but which ave represented * 
mw Parlemaentycoisa boliehanre o0taci bokiiles. Gig aoa? BO 28,045 

Towns of smaller size whose municipal institutious are unaffected 
by the 5th and 6th Will. [V.c. 76, and which are not represented 
in Parliament, though possessed of a complete municipal ex- 
MACENE OMS Pee te Pa ane HPrvek Mites Mee ft Big STE 9 LLRs ANG) 98,001 

City of London, whose municipal institutions are unaffected by 
the 5th and 6th Will. IV. c. 76, although, of course, it is repre- 
SEC MCEETALIIAMOUE, cl «Tien Peta sun, baie jn seshuisieag’ A.0) ect eee 122,395 





Total of municipal towns whose institutions are unaffected by 
theiComorations Act . 6 VO RO RS oe eo 88 248,441 
Total of ancient municipaltowns . . . ». »« « « «+ + 263 2,443,605 
No. Population. 
Total of towns which are municipal and not ; 
Parliamentary boroughs ... . .. « 99. 269,573 
Towns* which have recently obtained charters of incorporation . : 
under the 5th and 6th Will. IV. c. 76, giving them municipal 
institutions on the plan of that Act, and which are likewise 
mopresentedaim: Parliament gu) oi 6) 6) cee Qledigs ce Soe OD 472,285 


ee a 








Total of towns now possessing municipal institutions . . . 268 2,915,890 
Towns which Have not municipal institutions of the character 
contemplated by the Corporation Act, although represented 
in Parhament :— 
No. Population. 
Paced os se ss se 8 a ORT 879 
Wales (chiefly petty contributory boroughs) 21 73,371 








— 64 700,750 
Metropolitan boroughs which are in like manner without corporate 
institutions, although represented in Parliament . . . . 7 1,389,193 





meme ee 


Total of towns without municipal institutions though represented 
io. Pasament | veo pipe 1+) jak» | ORS GCI yleneyas Pia eaOseReds 


: 
f 


Total of towns represented in Parliament . . . . . « + 169 4,736,260 
Total of boroughs both municipal and parliamentary, or only the 
eueprthe other) 0. 9.6) 6 ce fhe AL Ti) BBO @ ENOGR eas 





The parliamentary representation is here referred to merely as the legal 
-and recognised indication of the principal masses of our town popula- 
tion. As such, however, it does not pretend to be perfect, for there are 
a great number of market towns containing from 2000 to 6000 inhabit- 
ants, and some having nearer 10,000, which do not return members to 
Parliament, while many which are not so large possess the franchise. 


* Birmingham, Manchester, Bolton, Devonport, and now, I believe, Sheffield. 
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But it will be gathered from the preceding statement that a municipal 
system, which, exclusive of the metropolis, comprises nearly three- 
fourths of the represented town population, with the addition of 269,573 
not included in represented towns, is one which forms an important 
element in our institutions. 

It will be seen that the population entered as that of the actual town 
and suburbs, as nearly as it can be estimated, frequently differs from 
that comprised within the old municipal borough, or even within the 
limits of the parliamentary borough under the Act to amend the repre- 
sentation, where these are adopted for the remodelled corporations. This 
fact, indeed, with the necessity of warding the larger boroughs on some 
definite plan, gave occasion for the appointment of the Municipal 
Boundary Commission, on the results of whose labours there has yet, 
however, been no legislation ; and serious anomalies still exist with regard 
not only to the boundaries temporarily assumed by the Corporation Act, 
but also with regard to the wards assigned by the barristers appomted by 
the judges to revise the first registration of the new burgesses ; since 
which the mayors have been the revising officers. The use of these 
wards is merely for the convenience of municipal elections. Eighty- 
nine boroughs, it will be seen, are thus divided into electoral districts, 
varying in number from 2 to 16, as follows :— 


Wards. Boroughs. Wards. Boroughs. 
2 39 8 2 
3 24 10 1 
4 1 12 1 
5 ) 16 1 
6 10 —_ 
7 5 Total 89 
* TABLE IV 


I. Freedom obtained b 





Municipal Boroughs previot 






































Population. No.of 
No. of Freemen, 
Boroughs. City or Town and including 
Borough. Suburbs. Councillors. 
VoBirth « .. 5 2 2,302 2,302 427 
2. Gift by self-election ite the Common- 
ecil., uk 44 319,817 | 360,017 920 
3. Gift by the Common Council, electing 
to a Commonalty of Prcenca, or "| 35 187,251 | 203,222 3,719 
limited classes not of the Council 
4, Gift by a Leet Jury, summoned by 
the chief officer, and electing to ; 8 32,541 32 ,346 1,375 
Commonalty of Freemen. . 
5. Gift by the Freemen of the Trades’ 
Companies, electing to a Common 1 3,890 4,093 217 
alty of Freemen . 
6. Gift by self-election or ‘the whole 
Body Corporate, unlimited in num- | 
ber, or comprising classes in addition 21 69,776 81,454 1,140 | 
to those eee the Common | 
Council. ale fs 








Ml oui1 | 615,577 683,434 | 6,790 
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To show at a glance the great difference in the very basis of these 
institutions, between the old bodies corporate, and the municipal com- 
munities under the recent Act, the following tabular abstract has been 
made of the former modes of access to the freedom as compared with the 
present simple franchise, which is by ocewpancy of a house, warehouse, 
counting-house or shop, and payment of rates for three years, combined 
with residence in the borough, or within seven miles of it. The first por- 
tion of this table shows what the recent modes of access were in all the 
boroughs ; the second separates from these the smaller boroughs in which 
these modes of access, and the whole municipal government, remain un- 
altered. With regard to the origin of this variety of claims, it may be 
observed, that, to the liberties granted to the townsmen and their heirs or 
successors, their sons and apprentices had necessarily, in early times, an 
inchoate right; and as their daughters or widows would not marry 
bondmen, if the community at large chose to admit their husbands by 
the claim of marriage only, custom would establish this right also. With 
regard to the right by purchase, it was obviously equitable that the 
burgesses, who had purchased the enjoyment of their liberties dearly, 
should not admit strangers to share in them and in their public property 
without paying a fine to the funds of the community. If the municipal 
body chose to admit a stranger without the payment of any fine, this 
was the right by gift; but all these claims, it is obvious, were anciently 
mere openings to the household and scot and lot franchise; for none but 
a freeman could claim to reside and trade in the town beyond a limited 
number of days, at least until the enactment of the staple laws in the 
reign of Edward III.; and residence at scot and lot was necessary to 
substantiate any claim to freedom whatever. 


freedom. ° 
Ine Personal Claim only. 






























































» 1835. Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions remain Unaltered. 
Average No. No. of Average No. 
of Freemen No. of No. of Population of Freemen, of Freemen in No. of 
in each Councilmen. || Boroughs. |City or Borough.) including each Councilmen. 
Borough. Councillors. Borough. 
213 67 2 2,302 427 213 67 
21 920 16 27 ,685 283 18 283 
Gi 799 (1 14,580 527 48 222 
172 249 5 4,844 899 179 it J5ee 
217 217 : 4 
54 1,083 6 6,007 231 38 231 
6il |. +3335 40 | 55,418 2,367 59 861 
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TABLE ] | 
lt Freedom obtainal 





Municipal Boroughs previc 









































Population. N » of 
No. of is Freemen, 
Boroughs City or Town and including 
Borough. Suburbs. Councillor 
1 ‘Birth and Marriage a : 2 3,767 3,852 280 
2. Birth and Apprenticeship . a bs 4 26,820 41,253 2,715 
3. Birth and Purchase . . 3 6,388 6,388 355 
4, Birth and Gift by the Common sc 3 58.648 66.853 3.708 
cil or other select class ‘ e : 
5. Birth and Gift by the whole semana 8 40.999 36 409 1.139 
Corporate . . .« ; ? 4 
6. Apprenticeship and Purchase » : 2 30,944 30,586 3,900 
7. Apprenticeship and Gift by the Com} 1 1.538 1.538 61 
mon Council . . ‘ 
8. Purchase and Gift by the ¢ Common} 1 5.105 4.000 161 
Council. . Sin > ; 
24 174,209 |. 190,879 | 11,919 
III. Freedom obtained 
1. Birth, Marriage, and Purchase . 1 487 287 16. 
2. Birth, Marriage, and Gift, by the 
Common Council . < I : 9,125 9, 468 641 
3. Birth and Apprenticeship, and Pat- ) 
a ago , Ho 30,215 | 35,727] 1,046: 
4. Birth, Apprenticeship, and Gift by : ) 
the c oounon Council . ‘| a” 328 ,258 386 ,842 20,997 
5. Birth, Apprenticeship, and Gift er mae | 
the whole Body Corporate . é | iil 2,002) 
6. Birth, Purchase, and Gift b “the % 
foe y “| 1 1,233 1,233 112 
7. Apprenticeship, Purchase, and Gift 9 | 
by the Conimon Council — be a sand 8 56,817 490 
34 | 459,484] 541,380] 25,304. 








IV. Freedom obtained. 














% 

1. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, and is : i 
2, aa ‘ 1 3,750| 3,688 3125 

2. Birth, Marriage, Appreliticeship, and 
Gift by the Common Council or 2 9,617 10,790 662: 

chief officers . 

3. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, aaa 
Gift by the whole Body Corporate | ° 42,638 53,481 7001 
| 4. Birth, Apprenticeship, Purchase, and ; : I 
Gift by the Common Council | 2 333,342 | 391,363 | 28,608: 
5. Birth, Apprenticeship, Purchase, ae : bh 
Gift by the whole Body Corporote =07ehe ae! 1, 958k 
34 436,162 | 504,798 | 32,2401 








nen! 

ses 
i, mt ‘ 
bat 
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>dom—continued. 


Personal Claims. 

















35, 

rage No. 

eemen in No. of 

ach Councilmen. 

rough. 
140 24 
679 106 
118 47 

| 236 65 
142 1,139 

| 750 64 

61 12 

161 16 
830 1,473 





e Personal Claims, 





16 16 
214 97 
261 914 
5103 564 
500 1,187 
112 29 
| 245 41 
744 | 2,848 


Personal Claims. 





312 36 


331 48 





233 
yas 
653 

















of the English Towns. 


No. of 
Boroughs. 





2 
1 
1 


4 


9 


5 





Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions remain Unaltered. 





Population of 
City or Borough. 


5,000 
975 


3,550 





14,830 





5,261 


3,767 
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No. of Average No. 

Freemen, | of Freemen in No. of 

including each Councilmen. 
Councillors. Borough. 

280 140 24 

393 393 24 

27 27 20 

224 56 224 

61 61 12 

985 109 304 











16 16 16 
75 75 24 
509 254 | 32 
112 Ee me 
ee |: ae 101 
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TABLE 


V. Freedom obtaine: 


se tS SE ES a 


Municipal Boroughs pre’ 





No. of 
Boroughs. 

















1. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, Pur- 
chase, and Gift by the Common 8 
Gouncil.. Ve + we eee) 

. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, Pur- 
chase, and Gift by the whole Body 1 
Corporate «© =< < syle 6 «© 

3. Birth, Apprenticeship, Purchase, rss) 

] 


ho 


by the Council Council, and as 
Woollen Manufactures . . « .~ 


—_—— ——_—_—_— 


10 


VI. 


. Household Inhabitancy . . «- .~ 4 
. Scot and Lot Inhabitancy. . . ; 7 
. Occupancy of a Burgage Tenement . 1 
. Freehold of a Burgage Tenement. . 2 
. Freehold or Occupancy of a le a 1 


WMenement us... ol we as. es 


Ob whe 


. Freehold of any Tenement . .- . 1 


ND 


. Freehold of any Tenement jointly with 1 
Household Inhabitancy . . - ‘ 


17 











Population. Nowe 
Freem: 
City or Town and includii 


Borough. Suburbs. Council. 














114,113 | 166,575 | 12,18 
4,225 4,048 30 


61,196 | 56,272 | 3,46 





ee 


179,534 | 226,895 | 16,01 





Freedom obtained only by Claim 


14,489 14,654 2 

30,219 30,252 4,4. 

1,620 3,714 4 

6,772 12,963 1 
5,213 5,213 
330 ae 
village. $ 

S747 8,100 4 





67 ,420 75 ,226 / | 





ee eee erence nn 


| 1. Apprenticeship, Gift by the Common 
Council, (if also a 102. oecupier,) and 1 
possession ofa Freehold . . « - 

f 2. Birth, Marriage, 1 Gommon Counc 

chase, Gift by the Common Council, 1 

3 and Possession of a Freehold. . . 

3. Birth, Marriage, Apprenticeship, Gift 

by the whole Body Corporate, sa ] 

Purchase of a Frank Tenement . . 

1 4. Birth and Apprenticeship to be a 
Freeman, tenure of a Burgage Tene- ] 
ment to be a Borough holder. . . 

4 


Total of Municipal Corporations . | 234 








VII. Freedom obtained by 


9,955 9,800 6 
11,922 | 15,298] 2,6 
3,136 3,136') a 


15,177 | 15,300 | 


ee ooo —_— | ——————" 


40,190 | 43,534 4,3 
2) 





| ees 





1,972,576 |2,266,146 | 104,31 
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Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions remain Unaltered. 





3e No. 

men in No. of 
ch Councilmen. 
ugh. 

523 300 
366 366 














49 
1,025 
115 


835 


——=,_. == 








15,072 


No. of 
Boroughs. 


1 
































No. of Average No. 

Population of Freemen, | of Freemen in No. of 
City or Borough.| including each Councilmen. 
Councillors. Borough. 

1,423 320 320 20 


10,627 
1,302 


1,888 629 1,263 
200 200 20 


@ ee 


24 


ee | 


12,259 2,112 422 


1,295 
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To continue this variety of claims in each town, in an age when the 
whole kingdom is enjoying the freedom which they formerly protected, 
was obviously unnecessary; and the Corporation Act, therefore, reject- 
ing the forms, but returning to the spirit of an earlier age, not only 
throws open the franchise to the three years’ scot and lot inhabit- 
ants, but rejects from the municipal franchise all who are not thus 
qualified, and consequently excludes by far the greater portion of the 
old freemen, who, however, had generally been for ages deprived of any 
share in municipal elections. At present, the “‘ freemen” of the 
old municipal boroughs are thus, as such, wholly dissociated from the 
municipal institutions erected by the recent Act, as unworthy of a voice 
in them. But for the exercise of the parliamentary franchise, and for 
the enjoyment of the old common lands of the town, their existence is 
perpetuated as distinct corporations. For these purposes alone, the 
ancient claims by birth and servitude, wherever they existed, have been 
reserved by the Act to amend the representation, and by the Corpora- 
tion Act, which latter, for the enjoyment of all claims to property, re- 
serves also the right by marriage. The 107 represented boroughs in which 
there are ‘‘ freemen’”’ unqualified to be municipal electors, or ‘* burgesses,” 
are shown in the preceding enumeration tables, which gives a total of 
26,191 “freemen”? thus unqualified, though enjoying the parlia- 
mentary franchise. The privilege of exclusive trading recently main- 
tained by the ‘‘ freemen ”’ in some of the old boroughs, as it still is in 
the city of London, was abolished by this statute, together with all ex- 
emptions from local tolls on the part of any person not already possessed 
of such a privilege. In the following 47 boroughs there appear how- 
ever, to have existed, in 1835, claims on the part of the ‘‘ freemen ”’ to 
the exclusive enjoyment of certain public estates and endowments, which 
are reserved by the Corporation Act, though the excision of all title 
to the “* freedom ”’ by gift or purchase will rapidly terminate their cor- 
porate enjoyment in six of them. 


Taste V.—Claims of “ Freemen” to Property in every Borough affected 
by the Corporation Act. 


(In so far as Reported by the Commissioners. ) 



































Claims to Freedom No. of Rights of Property claimed b 
Boroughs. in 1835. Freemen. : Freemen. 4 
Alnwick. . . | Birthand apprentice- 393 | Rights ‘of common turbary and of 
ship. quarry on Town Moor, and to 


exclusive education of children, 
both male and female, in free- 





schools. 
Appleby. . . | Birth, gift, or pur- 112 Some small advantages in regard 
chase. to the grammar-school. 
Axbridge . . Election by common 28 Small property and fees, averag- 
council. ing from 5s. to 10s. each per 
annum. 
Bath . . . | Servitude, gift, or 124 | Benefit from the Bath Common. 
purchase. 
Bedford noe Birth, servitude, pur-| About | Common right of small extent. 


chase, or gift. 160 
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TABLE V.—Claims of “ Freemen”’ to Property—continued. 


Boroughs. 





Berwick. . 


Beverley . . 
fBoston . . « 


Cambridge . 
Cardigan . 


Clitheroe .« . 


Coventry . 


ICEDYS, safe sia 


Doncaster . . 


Puisham. =. 


xeter . =. -s 
myers 9. 
Gateshead . . 


Gloucester . 


| Godmanchester. 
Grantham . . 
Haverfordwest . 
Hereford 
Kingston - upon- 


Hull. 
{ Lancaster . . 


Lincoln. . 


VOL. V. PART 


Claims to Freedom 
in 1835. 





Birth, apprenticeship, 
and gift. 

Birth, apprenticeship, 
and grant. 

Birth, servitude, and 
purchase. 

Birth, apprenticeship, 
purchase, and gift. 


Presentment of jury 
of burgesses at the 
mayor’s court. 


Burgageholders. 


Apprenticeship . 


Birth, apprenticeship, 
& gift of corporation. 

Birth, servitude, and 
grant. 


Birth, apprenticeship, 
and gift. 


Birth, gift, servitude, 
and marriage. 


Birth, apprenticeship, | 


and election. 
Borough-holders, birth, 
and servitude. 
Appointment, pur- 
chase, birth, and ser- 
vitude. 
Birth and purchase . 


Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, and gift. 

Birth, servitude, 
gift. 

Birth, marriage, 
apprenticeship. 

Birth, servitude, 
grant. 

Birth, purchase, 
gift. 


and 
and 
and 
and 


Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, and gift. 





No. of 
Freemen. 


1105 
1476 
551 


About 
194 


P72 


56 


Not 
stated, 


Not 
stated. 
228 


1200 


586 
About 

168 

115 


725 


resident. 


About 
158 
926 
292 
110 

2700 
4848 
About 
1200, 


resident 


507 





Rights of Property claimed by 
Freemen. 


Education for their children. 


Enjoyment by residents of ex- | 
tensive common rights. 

Benefit of loans from a very small 
sum bequeathed. 

Some rights of common pasture ; 
privilege of scalding a hog for 
2d. and a boar for 12d. ' 

Pasturage on a common waste. 


Pasture on Preston Moor, worth | 
to afew at most 3/. per annum, 
but common going to be en- 
closed by corporation ; pay less 
at grammar-school than non- 
freemen. 

Limited right of common pasture, | 
and exclusive eligibility as ob- | 
jects of Sir Thomas White’s cha- 
rity. 

Common right without stint. 


Common right, with about 1d. per } 
annum to each; claim to have 
their children taught the classics | 
at grammar-school. 

Common lands producing about | 
9s. a-year to each of 424 resident | 
burgesses. , 

Eligibility to be objects of some | 
small charitable endowments. 

Limited rights of common pas- | 
ture. 

Limited profits 
lands. 

Small common rights. 


from common | 


Considerable rights of common. 
Exclusive eligibility to a charity. 
Right of common pasture. 


Kligibility to benefits of certain | 
charities. 
Cheaper education at grammar- | 
school than others. 
Right of common; 80 seniors a | 
separate common, producing 4, § 
per annum. 
Exclusive right to depasture two 
commons, and right on two others 
jointly with: inhabitant house- | 
holders. Exclusive right to hold | 
leases of city property, and of | 
eligibility to be objects of cer- } 
tain charities. 

R 
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Tani V.—Claims uf “ Freemen” to Property—continued. 


Boroughs. 


Llanelly. . 


Maidstone . 
Maldon. -. . 


Malmsbury. . 


Marlborough . 
Morpeth 


Newcastle-under- 
Lyne. 

Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


Northampton .« 


Norwich . 
| Nottingham. 


PyOxtord 2. ss 
| Pembroke . . 
Rochester . 

| Shrewsbury. . 
pistamiord |. °, 
Swansea . - 


Tenby : 
Tewkesbury 


i Worcester . 


Yor k ° ° ° 





Claims to Freedom 
in 18: 








Birth, servitude, and 
purchase. 


Birth, marriage, ser- 
tude, purchase, and 
gift. 

Birth and marriage . 


Biection (0° 4 1.6 
Election <3 « « 


Birth and servitude . 


Birth, servitude, and 
gift. 


Birth, marriage, ser- 
vitude, purchase, 
and gift. 


Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, gift, and as 
woollen manufac. 
turers. 

Birth, apprenticeship, 
purchase, and gift. 


Birth, apprenticeship, 
purchase, and gift. 
Birth, apprenticeship, 

and gift. 


Birth, servitude, pur- | 


chase, and gift. 
Birth, servitude, and 
grant. 
Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, and gift. 
Birth, marriage, ser- 
vitude, and gift. 


Blection . 6. =. 

Birth, servitude, and 
gift. 

Birth, servitude, pur- 
chase, and gift. 


| Birth, apprenticeship, 
and gift. 


Presentment by jury. 


No. of 


Freemen,. 





34 


About 
3200 


281 


15 
217 


Not 
stated. 
About 

4000 


About 
400 


About 


3460 


2880 


1400 


resident. 


No 
register. 
1000 


Not 
stated. 
About 

305 

104, 
resident 

62 

301 

280 


2800 


3800 








Rights of Property claimed by 
Freemen. 





Share in proceeds of lands for- 
merly common, about 6/7. each 
perannum, Burgesses admit no 
new ones so as to increase their 
own individual shares; and the 
corporation consequently expiring. 

Privilege of having their children 
taught Latin and Greek at the 
grammar-school. 

Exclusive right of fishing within 
the Borough. 


Have allotments of certain com- 
mon land, about one acre each. 

Small shares in a piece of land. 

Rights of common pasture, worth 
to residents 5/. to 6/. per annum 
each ; and to have their children 
educated gratis. 

Right of pasture on 205 acres of 
common. 

Right of common pasture enjoyed 
by 308, worth about 102. a-year 
each; exclusive eligibility to as- 
sistance from certain charities. 

Common pasture on about 200 
acres of land; exclusive eligibi- 
lity to certain charities, and edu- 
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cation for children in free gram- | 


mar-school. 
Nearly 8s. a-year each from certain 
lands formerly common. 


A considerable right of pasture on 
lands around the town, and eligi- 
bility to “ burgess parts” of cer- 
tain land. 

Common right over 439 acres; 
fishery in city streams. 

Very limited right of common. 


Sole eligibility of children to edu- 
cation at free-school. 


Trifling money-payments in lieu | 


of common rights. 
Right of common enjoyed by 
about 30. 


12 senior burgesses 10/. each per | 


annum. 


Very limited right of common. 


Petty share in rent of an after- | 


math. * 
Limited right of common on 20 


acres, and exclusive eligibility to | 


almshouses. 
Pasturage over several pieces of 
waste. 
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The next Table (VI. p. 130, 131,) shows the results of the different 
modes of access to the franchise on the number enjoying it; formerly on 
the whole of the municipal boroughs, and now on the unaltered and the 
re-modelled municipalities respectively. They are classed according to 
the number enjoying the freedom, whether defined by charter, or left, as 
by the Corporation Act, indefinite. And not only is there a large increase 
m the number under the re-modelled institutions, but the substitution of 
the more substantial inhabitants, under the name of “‘ burgesses,”’ for the 
so-called ‘* freemen,’ must also be borne in mind. The municipal 
registration of 1837, of which an imperfect abstract, relating only to the 
represented boroughs, appears in the last column,,shows, too, an increase ‘ 
of about 16 per cent. on the first registration in 1835, which is the only 
one returned with sufficient completeness, to be used throughout thes. 
Tables. The total number of municipal electors in 1837, must, there- . 
fore, have exceeded 145,000, instead of being only 124,650, as in 1835. 

But the change effected in the powers and privileges of the municipal 
commonalty by the recent Act, is still more complete than that in its 
constitution. The subjoimed classification of the municipal councils in 
their former state, (p. 132, 133) which is the same in which the less 
important of them still remain, will show how little share the real com- 
munity of each corporate town, or even the commonalties of ‘‘ freemen”’ 
had or still have in their election; while, at present, in the re-modelled 
corporations, the commonalty of three years’ scot and lot householders 
elect the municipal councils in the simple manner hereafter described. 

In the remodelled municipalities, now universally designated “the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of such a borough,” not only are the 
municipal electors required to be qualified by a three years’ residence 
at scot and lot, but a principle of qualification by property, which had 
no existence in the old municipal system, is introduced in regard to the 
aldermen and councillors elected under the Corporation Act; who, in 
the larger boroughs, divided mto four or more wards, must be elected 
from among the burgesses possessing at least 1000/. in property, or 
rated at 30/. annual value, and in the smaller boroughs, from those 
possessing at least 500/. in property, or rated at 15/. per annum. This 
principle is derived from the constitution of the Boards of Commissioners 
under Local Acts, in which it still more predominates. 

The council of each remodelled municipality is composed, two-thirds 
of ** Councillors,’’ and one-third of ‘‘ Aldermen ;” the latter not differing 
at all in their functions from the former, but only in holding office twice 
as long. The councillors are elected by the burgesses at large froin 
those of their own number, qualified as above described, for three years ; 
one-third of the whole number elected by each borough, or by every 
ward in each borough, going out annually. The aldermen are elected 
by the council from its own number for six years, one-half of them 
going out every three years. In the whole 178 boroughs there are 1080 
aldermen and 3240 councillors, making a total of 4320 members of 
these borough councils; the numbers in each borough varying from 12 
to 48. The mayor is chosen annually by the council out of its own 
number, and is ex officto returning officer for the borough if it send 
members to Parliament, and a justice of the peace for the year of his 
office and the year following. The burgesses elect yearly, from their 
own number, two auditors of the accounts and two assessors for the 
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TasLe VI.—Bodies 
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I. Bopres Corporate or 
Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835. 
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a K =a |Z asf Population. 
2) 2 |. 228 let.¢ 
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Sus 62 Goce Sm § & City or Town and 
; 70 VANS 726 |¢3.60| Borough. Suburbs. 
1. Notexceeding Ten . . . © «© 2 16 16 10,927 10,500 
2. Above Ten and not exceeding Twenty | 21 287 299 59, 196 67,576 
3. Above Twenty and not exceeding Thirty} 20 456 497 106,121 138,305 
4, Above Thirty and not exceeding Fifty 5 157 187 155,118 158, 279% 
5. Above Fifty and not exceeding One 4 
LOCOPAYG EYE (G lek ~ beste Goer ene a ie \ 3 141 182 16,110 24,635 
6. Above One hundred and under One 
hundred and fifty . .« .« «© . a ie is 142 1,620 3,714 
Total of Municipal Bodies Corporate, of Bs 
ee Ne tee tno! (aaa 349,092 | 403,009 
II. Bop1irs CoRPoRATE, 0 
1. Above Ten and not exceeding Twenty 9 115 ey 15 21,775 24,951 
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. Ab F th CUBE 
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Total of Municipal Bodies Corporate, of T ti 
Indefinite Number where the present >} 176 {13,872 | 103,029 585 | 1,601,215 | 1,836,710 
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Total of Municipal Bodies Corporate, 


both of Definite aud Indefinite >} 234 |15,072 
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1,972,578 | 2,266,146 





elections ; and refusal to serve the office of mayor, alderman, councillor, 
auditor, or assessor, when elected, subjects the party refusing to such 
fine, not exceeding 100/. in the case of the mayoralty, nor 50/. in the 
case of the other offices, as the council by bye-law shall impose. It will 
appear, from the abstract of accounts hereafter given, that the expenses 
of the Municipal Elections in 1841 amounted to 5,106/. 9s. 6d. ; and that 


of the council’s printing, advertising, stationery, &c., to '7,073/. 14s. 113d. | 
In the council is vested the appointment, payment, and dismissal of 


the town-clerk, treasurer, and all other officers; including a sheriff, in 
the case of the 20 towns which are counties of themselves, and a coroner 
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Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions have been 
remain Unaltered. Remodelled. 
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in every borough having its own court of quarter-sessions. In the 
council, too, is vested the administration of all corporate property, the 
proceeds of which form a “ Borough Fund,” aided by fines and penalties 
for offences against the Corporation Act, and applicable to the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the borough officers, the expenses of municipal 
elections, the costs of prosecuting, maintaining, and punishing offenders, 
the maintenance of the prisons and other corporate buildings; and, if 
there be a surplus after defraying these charges, to the pubke benefit of 
the inhabitants and the improvement of the borough. But if, on the 
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Tas.LEe VII.—Common 





Municipal Borough: 











Average | 
ce pumas Number A f | 
boroughs | Contin. aa 
. Constituted by self-election on vacancies for life . 143 3,343 23 


1 
2. Elected arto es - 80 40 
ing to self-election annually . . . 2 « . . 
3. Into which election is made solely by the upper 14 483 34 
class of each on vacancies for life . . . . 
4. Into which election is made solely by the sae 

class of each on vacancies for life . . .« 
5. Composed of the upper class alone of the ae 

body corporate, self-elect on vacancies for life 
6. Into which election is made by freemen constituted 


o) 241 48 


bo 


17 8 


e 
e @ e 





solely by gift of the Common Councilon vauartctetn 3 51 17 
BOON 6 Ts eb tee a whe Me 
7. Composed of the whole body corporate of apie 1b 976 65 
number, self-elected on vacancies for life . . 
8. Into the whole or part of which election is made, 
usually forlife, by a commonalty of freemen,more or 7 172 bn 
less popular, from nominees of the Common Coun- ‘ fe 
cil, in number double the vacancies to be supplied 
9. Partly self-elect, and partly chosen by a eee l 31 31 
alty, more or less popular, on vacancies for life . 
10. To which election is made by a commonalty of 3 63 21 
freemen, more or less popular, on vacancies for life 
3 117 39 


freemen, more or less popular, annually . . . 
12. Composed of the whole body corporate more or 9 188 367 
fesspopulay Je Se. E.G “° " 
13. Composed of leet juries selected by chief officers . 11 310 28 


234 | 15,072 64 


11. To which election is made by a commonalty 5; 





other hand, the borough fund be not sufficient for the purposes above 
enumerated, the council are empowered to levy a borough-rate within 
their borough, with the same authority that is possessed by justices of 
the peace assembled at general and quarter sessions in any county; the 
accounts being always open to the councillors, and annually audited by 
the auditors, and published to the rate-payers. All acts of the council 
are decided by a majority of those present, who must be one-third of the 
whole number of the council to form a quorum. The ordinary meetings 
are held, quarterly, and the special meetings after due notice. The 
council may appoint committees, at discretion; and is specifically re- 
quired to appoint a watch committee, to take charge of the police; of 
which committee three are a quorum. The council is likewise invested 
with all special trusts, which, in whole or in part, have heretofore 
devolved upon the corporations under Local Acts, or otherwise; with 
the exception of trusts for charitable uses, which, by a lapse of legis- 
lation in their regard, have been placed in the hands of trustees, 
appointed for their administration in each borough by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

The objects of local governments, to which the institutions of the 
corporate towns are directed, may be classed as follows :— 7 
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Councils. 
previous to 1835. Municipal Boroughs whose Institutions remain unaltered. 
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7,164 01,054 94,212 1 29 29 112 1,233 
4] 11,324 15,439 oa os ee oe ee 
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876 40,964 48,793 6 231 38 231 6,007 
7,360 89,257 101,823 l 12 12 400 1,080 
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810 29,414 37 ,868 as I: oe 6 ee 
4,177 101,053 95,452 Pe eo or os oe 
9,188 175,233 184,679 8 1,638 205 1,638 13,208 
1,934 39,264 38,848 7 92 13 AOA Se 6,933 
104,352 | 1,972,576 2,266, 146 64 2 ,638 41 7,059 93,627 


1. Administration of justice in local civil and criminal courts. 

2. Direction of the police, and committal of offenders in summary 
punishment, or for trial at the higher courts. 

3. Custody and superintendence of the prisons. 

4. Administration of public property, and the levy of rates, when 
such property is not sufficient to meet the public expenses. 

5. Economical superintendence over the public establishments 
generally, the appointment and dismissal of public servants, 
and the enactment of bye-laws. 

6. Paving, lighting, cleansing, maintenance and improvement of 
thoroughfares and sewerage, and often the supply of water. 

7. Maintenance of public buildings and works, such as the town 
hall, market-places, bridges, monuments, and walks. 

8. Making and maintaining harbours, docks, and navigations. 

9. Administration of special trusts for purposes of charity, where 
such trusts have been specially confided to municipal bodies. 

In towns not corporate, the first five important classes of duties de- 
volve upon the magistrates for the county, nominated by the Crown, and 
the remainder upon boards of trustees under local Acts, commonly 
designated Commissioners. | 
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In the corporate towns of amplest ancient authority, the whole of these 
duties, had, from time immemorial, previous to the Corporation Act, been 
intrusted to the local institutions of the inhabitants ; and it is only the sixth 
class of objects, embracing the paving, lighting, &c., the management of 
which, previous to 1835, was found to be frequently intrusted to any local 
authorities, distinct from the municipal body and its council. But by this 
statute the administration of criminal justice in quarter sessions and petty 
sessions is vested in a recorder and magistrates specially commissioned 
for each borough by the Crown; while the police, which was partially 
in the hands of the local boards of commissioners, together with the 
paving and lighting, is altogether made over to the municipal councils. 

The municipal councils, indeed, still retain, in their character of 
representative bodies, most important trusts ; while the borough justices, 
neither presiding at quarter sessions, where the recorder is sole judge, 
on the one hand, nor having the management of the police nor the power 
to levy and expend rates on the other, are restricted to the functions 
ordinarily exercised in petty sessions and to committals; a system very 
different from that which prevails in towns under the county magistrates. 
Moreover, the civil courts or courts of record still remain very com- 
monly in the hands of the municipal councils, who appoint the judge, 
where the recorder is not judge, and every other officer. Their custody, 
too, of the gaols and other public buildings; their administration of the 
borough fund, including the borough rates ; and their control of all ex- 
penditure, even for the purposes of justice and police, are all functions 
which elsewhere devolve upon the county magistracy. And the follow- 
ing abstracts of their expenditure will show that their powers are not 
narrow, nor their means insignificant. The accessible statistics of 
each department of the local government will fully elucidate these 
statements. 

1. Justice. 

All criminal jurisdiction in the old municipal boroughs was vested in 
a magistracy of various number, as variously appointed by the corporations 
themselves. The authority which these magistrates exercised was also 
very anomalously distributed. Universally, however, the magistrates were 
locally elected; and the following table gives the numerical statistics of 
the criminal jurisdictions which they exercised; the magistrates them- 
selves being of course the judges in the borough courts of session, while 
the juries were generally selected by the town-clerk, or by some inferior 
officer, in methods neither uniform nor always just, as the analytical 
abstract appended to the Commissioners’ Reports, from which these figures 
are derived, very conspicuously shows. But by the recent Act, the old local 
magistracies and criminal jurisdictions of all the boroughs included under 
its operation are abolished ; and the only magistrate of local appointment 
which it gives to the new corporations is the mayor, who also exercises 
the functions of a justice for the year following that of his office. It is 
provided, however, that the Crown may issue express commissions of the 
peace for the greater number of these boroughs, specially named, and for 
such of the smaller ones as may petition by their council to have a commis- 
sion. And such of those having a commission of the peace, as may 
petition by their council to have a separate court of quarter sessions, may 
receive that privilege.from Her Majesty in Council ; and thenceforward the 
jurisdiction of their magistrates becomes exclusive of that of the magis- 
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trates of the county, if it were formerly exclusive. In receiving a 
grant of quarter sessions, the council, however, must undertake to pay a 
certain salary to a recorder, appointed by the Crown for one or more 
boroughs, and who is a magistrate for the borough, and the sole judge 
on the bench. The borough magistrates are not required, like the 
county magistrates, to have a certain qualification by property. A clerk 
of the peace is appointed by the council, in boroughs which have their 
own court of quarter sessions, and a magistrates’ clerk by the justices. 
__A return of all incorporated towns or boroughs to which commissions 
of the peace had been granted from the passing of the Act of the 5th and 
6th of Will. IV., c. 76, to the 31st December, 1839, (Sess. 1840, No. 
610,) together with one of all those which had obtained the privilege of 
a court of quarter sessions up to March 30, 1838, (Sess. 1838, No. 339,) 
enables us to place in juxta-position with the former state of the borough 
criminal jurisdictions a summary of what must be very nearly their 
present state. The number of old boroughs which have received the 
new commissions of the peace appears from the former return to be no 
less than 139 out of the 178 included in the schedules of the Corpora- 
tion Act, leaving only 39 whose sole magistrates are the locally elected 
mayor and late mayor. The total number of these borough magistrates 
appears to be 1229. ‘The second return shows that no fewer than 79 of 
the larger boroughs have their own courts of quarter sessions, in place of 
the various courts of Oyer and Terminer, gaol delivery, general sessions, 
and quarter sessions, which many of them heretofore had, in addition to the 
courts of petty sessions, which are still universally held. Some of the 
smaller boroughs, with unaltered institutions, are seen to retain criminal 
jurisdictions of the most extensive character, with magistrates of local 
appointment. (See Table VIII., pp. 136, 137.) 

The civil jurisdictions of the old corporations remain unaltered by the: 
Corporation Act, except in a few minor particulars, chiefly required to 
carry out the purposes of that statute. The recorder (where there is 
now such an officer) has become judge of the civil court, where that 
office was not already occupied by a barrister of five years’ standing ; 
and elsewhere the officer of the borough, who has by charter or custom 
been the judge in the civil court, retains such office; the appointment to 
which, on occasion of vacancy, is vested in the town council. There was 
every variety, at the period of passing the Act, in the extent of the juris- 
dictions, which had no reference to the size of the place or its convenience 
for resort to other tribunals; and all these varieties are preserved as they 
appear in the annexed table, with this exception, that there may have 
been, under clause 118, a revival of some of the 69 borough courts of 
record, the right to hold which was in abeyance in 1835, at the passing 
of the Act; and that out of the 9 places having courts for personal 
actions for only 2/., 10/., and 13/.6s. 8d., some may now have a juris- 
diction extending to personal actions for 20/. under the same clause, 
provided they have a barrister of five years’ standing in the office of 
judge. The council are required to appoint a registrar and other neces- 
sary officers of the civil court, the jurisdiction of which isto comprise all 
within the boundary adopted for municipal purposes by the statute. The 
alterations effected by the statute in either the extent of the jurisdiction, 
or the precincts within which it is exercised, are too unimportant to 
require Table IX., which describes the state of ‘the civil courts (see 
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I. Criminal Jurisdictions of Municipal Corporatio 





1. Extending to all Offences, inclusive of 


High Treason.) .osi 5 6 ' $ 
2. Extending to all Felonie 
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3. Extending to all Felonies, except Maier, 


and Manslaughter . . 


4. Extending to all Felonies not atiosting} 


Life or Murder. . ef fat GE 
5. Extending only to Misdemeanors. . . 
6. Extending (except for Committals) only 
to the Offences punished at Petty Ses- 
sions, which are the sole Courts held , 


Total of Boroughs having exclusive 


Criminal Jurisdiction . . . 


Municipal Boroughs previous to 1835. | 
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II. Criminal Jurisdictions of Municipal Corporation 


1. Extending to all Felonies . , 
Biferor Bim oisi}s) tae asl reveyer 2 3 

3. Extending only to Misdemeanors. . . 

4. Extending (except for Committal) only to 
the Offenders punished at the Petty 
Sessions, which are the sole Courts held 


2. Extending to all Felonies not affecting} 


5. Boroughs in which the Mayor and late? 


SJ 


Mayor are now the sole Magistrates 


Total of Municipal Corporations, 
having only a concurrent Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction, . . 
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Total of Municipal Corporations, whose 
Criminal Jurisdiction is obsolete . 


3 24 8 68 588 17,42 
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p- 138), to be extended like the preceding, although the change has been 
complete in the internal constitution of the courts themselves, which now 
draw their whole life from the popular representative councils, or are 
under the presidency of the recorder appointed by the Crown. The state 
of disorder and inefliciency into which these courts had fallen previous 
to 1835 may be presumed no longer to exist. 


The jurisdiction of these Courts remaining the same, it is probable 
that, although designated in the statute “Borough Courts of Record,” 
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7 3 30 48} 2,598 15 | 110 7 368 | 9,439 | 171,147 
51 3 539 | 2,055 | 24,194 |} 60 | 335 6 1,328 | 31,647 | 506,048 
ee ee a te eo 39 79 2 640 | 9,597 | 139,057 
58 3 569 | 2,103 | 26,792 |] 114 | 524 6 2,306 50,683 816,252 


yorations, obsolete or in abeyance. 


69 69 | 4,437 oe a ee ee se ee 











Criminal Jurisdiction. 





they will retain popularly the old names by which they have heretofore 
been known in different boroughs ; a statement of which will be found 


in p. 139. 


The expenditure out of the borough funds of the 178 re-modelled 
corporations in 1841, under the head of “ Administration of Justice, 
Prosecutions,” &c., was 44,734/. 3s. 62d.; but this, of course, does not 
represent the whole charge upon the public, which would include the fees 
paid to the various officers in each stage of the PIECE of the 


several courts. 
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Tasie IX.—Cilvil Jurisdictions. 


I. Civil Jurisdictions of Municipal Corporations, in all kinds of Actions, « Real, | 
Personal, and Mixed.” 


























‘ Ses a Population. 
P| i hse 5 : 3 = 
iS Pe oe | bode > fash ee 
om | ls Sai lee] ee g eo ioe 
Ges 57] eed as 2 =S | $2 
i 2 o) Fy Om on 
1. Extending to Actions for any amount| 53 | 242 5 17,523 | 43,128 | 662,194) 745,475 
2. Extending to Actions for 100/. . . i 3 3 21 182 3,976] 3,980 
3. Extending to Actions for 40). . . 2 11 5 54 88 8,299} 11,669 
4. Extending to Actions for 20/. 1 3 3 11 ll 2,800 2, 8008 





Total of Municipal Corporations pos- ¥ 
sessing Civil Jurisdiction in all 57 | 259 5 | 7,609 } 43,409 | 677,269) 763,920 
Kinds'ot NCtHONSs ".) 6. 8 -s 





II. Civil Jurisdictions of Municipal Corporations, only in Actions “ Personal 
and Mixed.” 


1. Extending to Actions for any amount uf 99 13 290 | 12,063 | 168,630) 214,95: 

2. Extending tu Actions for 1) i 1 15 15 42 48 11,436} 11,436 
3. Extending to Actions for 100). . . 1 62 62 37 369 7,208 9,047 
4. Extending to Actions for 50/. 2 16 8 43 345 8,234 9,163 
5. Extending to Actions for 40/,  . . 2 21 10 34 19 8,324, 9,440 











Total of Municipal Corporations pos- 
sessing Civil Jurisdiction only in 13° | 213 16 446 | 12,844 | 208,892} 254,000 
Actions ‘‘ Personal and Mixed” . 








III. Civil Jurisdictions of Municipal Corporations, only in Actions Personal. 





1. Extending to Actions for any amount} 20 79 4 762 {| 19,152 | 362,608) 426,521 
2. Extending to Actions for 200/. . . 1 13 13 12 12 9,557} 9,400 
3. Extending to fetions fv lB ia. A 3 42 14 63 150 7,966| 15,785 

4. Extending to Actions for 13s. 
(100 marks) . A 1 3 3 8 20 Sv Olt | 75989 
5. Extending to enous for 600. . ae l 2 2 10 366 5,631 6,000 
h 66. Extending to Actions for 50). . . 5 15 3 90 1,218 | 24,958] 24,400 
| 7. Extending to Actions for 40/. . « 4 92 5 107 2,663 | 30,449] 34.739 
8. Extending to Actions for is se 2 18 3 39 399 | 16,789] 10,729 

y fe 
O See pots or S. 1 1 l 1 os a 5,959] 8,459 
§ 10. Extending to Actions for te ae 3 17 6 85 384 | 23,341) 23,454 
5 23 5 


11. Extending to Actions for only 2/. 118 383 | 13,575} 15,887 








Total of Municipal Corporations pos- | ee 


sessing Civil Jurisdiction only in >| 46 | 235 5 | 1,319 | 24,772 | 515,593 583,323} 
Actions *Personal?. . . 


Total of Municipal Corporations in 
which Civil Jurisdiction is yet ex- >| 116 | 767 6 } 9,374 4 81,025 )1,396,754)1,601,284) 


ENCISCUM eerste os she: ea pe 











IV. Civil Jurisdictions of Municipal Corporations, Obsolete or in Abeyance. 





i Total of Municipal Corporations whose : 
Civil Jurisdiction is obsolete or in >| 69 se ee | 4,001 | 14,751 | 261,056) 295,349 
abeyance « 6 5 «© 6 «© « « 





V. Municipal Corporations unendowed with Civil Jurisdiction. 















4 Total of Municipal Corporations sie 
whose exercise of any Civil Jurisdic 49 
tion there is no record . Aad) 


1,697 8,576 | 314,766) 369,513 





Total of Municipal Corporations . 
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Names by which Civil Courts are designated. 























Names by which Borough Number Names by which Borough Number 

Courts of ‘Record are ieealy He al Courts of Record are locally of Peneey 

deagnated, so designated. designated. so designated. 
Bailiffs’ Court. .« . . 1 Mayor and Bailiffs’ Court 2 
Borough Court . . . 4 Mayor and Sheriffs’ Court 1 
| Boroughmote Court, . 2 Much Court. . . 2 1 
Cheney Court. . . . 1 Passage Court . .- 2 
Bevie Gout»: «+. 3 <% 1 Pentice Court. . . - 1 
County Court. . . . 13 Pleas Court * 7%. - 0 «+s 18 
Crownmote .°. « -« 1 Portmote Court . 2. 4 
Hen-Court o'° oo. 1 Provost’s Court . . . I 
Foreign Court. . . « 2 Record Court. . . -« 131 
Fortnight Court. . . 2 Requests’ Court . . « 32 
Guildhall Court . . 2 Sheriffs’ Court . . «© 10 
Hustings Court . . . 6 Town Court’ °° s".  « 2 
Intrinsical Court... 1 Tolzey Court. . « .« 1 

Mayor’s Court ete 11 
2. Police. 


The police of the old corporate towns, previous to 1835, was in the 
most wretched condition; the corporations themselves having under 
their direction generally only the leet constables, or other temporary 
officers; and where there was any other police whatever, it was either a 
watch paid by subscription among the inhabitants, or a few men under a 
local Board of Commissioners, perhaps in avowed rivalry with the un- 
disciplined constables of the corporation. But the Corporation Act 
requires of the council of each borough to nominate a watch committee, 
in which is vested the appointment and superintendence of so many 
police constables as may be necessary, with power to act anywhere within 
the borough, or within seven miles of it, and with the support, in case 
of necessity, of a body of special constables, yearly nominated by the 
magistrates. 'To the watch committee, all other police authorities within 
the borough are required to surrender their power and police accoutre- 
ments; and this committee is required to report the state of their police 
quarterly, to the Secretary of State for the Home Department; the 
council having power to make bye-laws for the prevention and sup- 
pression of all such nuisances as are not already punishable in a summary 
manner. The expenditure of the borough funds, under the head of 
** Police and Constables,” in 1841, by the 178 remodelled corporations, 
was no less than 135,636/. 9s. 7d., and to this sum should be added the 
coroners’ charges, amounting to 6,110/. 5s. 8d. 


3. Prisons. 

There is a mere lock-up in every corporate town, and all the larger 
boroughs have their own prisons, for the permanent detention of criminal 
offenders, as well as for debtors. The council of a borough having its 
own Court of Quarter Sessions, if the borough prison be not sufficient, 
may contract with the county justices for the maintenance of the prisoners 
in the county gaol; or, with the consent of the Secretary of State, may 
make a similar contract with a neighbouring borough, and have its pri- 
soners tried at the Sessions of that borough; a provision peculiarly 
requisite, considering the wretched state of many of the borough gaols 
in use at the time of this enactment. ‘The expenditure out of the 
borough funds in 1841, under the head of ‘ Maintenance of Gaols and 
of Prisoners,’ was 51,546/. 1s. 24d. 
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4. Finances. 


The following sheets present Abstracts of the Income and Expen- 
diture, in 1840 and in 1841, of the 178 boroughs under the Corporation 
Act. These make a return annually to the Secretary of State, of the 
yearly accounts last audited; and the present abstracts are derived from 
the copies of their accounts last laid before Parliament (Session 1841, 
No. 233, and Sess. 1842, No. 302). The very few blanks which appear 
in the accounts for these years are supplied from those of preceding years, 
for the sake of totals approaching to accuracy. 


Abstract of the Statements of Moneys received and expended on account of 
the 178 Boroughs in England and Wales, included in the Schedules of 
the Corporation Act, in the Years 1840 and 1841. 


RecerpTs—F ROM WHAT SOURCES DERIVED :— 
1839-40. 1840-41. 
Be ne a Bre See, 
a in hands of Treasurer, and at sl 74,969 6 11 56,892 6 82 
cere. SG eS ee! es , 2 
Rent, and fines on grant and renewal of leases | 249,234 7 62 | 258,715 15 032 











Interest, dividends, and moneys repaid « « | 109,198 16 7 73,805 8 11 
Tollsanddues. . « + «© « «© e« eo | 167,171 1 2 | 182,685 9 52 
Sale of property .- + - « «© + «# +] 49,042 6 53] 84,822 5 53 
Borough and Gaol rates - . « oye | loo, 740 17 ia 184.891 13 42 
Watching, lighting, and paving rates =. 45,929 16 Jd : 2 
Treasury, on account of prosecutions . . 11,005 14 4 12,313 13 3 
Fines on convictions . .« « e e ° 6,686 13 33 5,660 2 82 
Unclassed income . - « « «» » . (2038. 4.18 4,459 19 9 
Miscellaneous. =. + +..8 « ee 8 40939 6 5 59,452 14 52 
Balance due to Treasurer. + «+ ec . 29,947 3 35] 32,670 0 O02 
Total « . » £ | 941,506 16 114 | 952,369 9 2 
EXPENDITURE—FoR WHAT PURPOSES :— 
1839-40, 1840-41. 
es Ss : ge aie: 
Balance due to Treasurer. . . +» « | 30,817 0 83) 24,163 13 42 
Administration of justice, prosecutions, &c.» | 41,875 4 6 | 44,734 3 63 
Police and constables. . . «© - ¢ ~ {139,285 4 13/135,636 9 7 
Coroner. . ° ‘op dan tak pBeOGe ibe ido. allo pte 
Gaol, brathtenance: ee n a prisoners - « «| 51,079 14 G63) 51,546 1 22 
County Expeneces 6° 5 Sse es, F 18,086 15 3) 12,656 6 5e 
Rent. rates, taxes, and insurance. + - | 28,410 17 13) 20,866 16 22 
Salaries, pensions, and allowances to mt i 2 
cee Oficers ... s oo Sr ohis ea an Wak 
Lighting, pene and cearunes > « + | 29,437 14 6 | 38,319 2 113 
Public works, repairs, &c.. . . « © « {166,983 3 83)160,122 4 8 
Markets and fairs,&e. . - ¢ : 19,442 7 1 11,650 16 7 
Municipal elections . . « bi sth Sb Dae oe 2) Gan 26 
Printing, advertising, stationery, &e. or 2 | O,20a JO Al 7.073 Ea Lie 
Law Expences. - « . - + « + + | 24,590 6 0 | 29,642 19 03 
Charities . - «+ + + | 14,918 2 103) 16,496 8 113 
Principal paid off and jatprest « +« + 198,052 9 53/162,134 17 6 
Miscellaneous . . - s 2 | 30,162 3 13 42,282 16 03 
ge in Tiessurers hands and at 4 54,449 8 231 93,652 4 72 
SHOR SI Cee eh ee i 





Total . . . £938,725 19 53/942,953 2 42 
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| Balance 





‘Taste X.—ABSTRACT STATEMEN 


— Rents, and 
Fines on Grants 





< | semen f and Renewal 
f of Leases. 
+ Bm Ss. d, S. a yal. 
4 87 2 9 
189 4 32 740 14 oO 
7 10 3 a 
158 2 7 324 8 8 
6 8 62 169 4 2 
a: 40419 1 
maegeiy 7} 1,362 6. 6 
ae 11,132 2 22 
| 402 12 O2 946 7 6 
.| 418 4 221). 1,875 18 6 
A > B72 18 11 oe 
| 87516 3] 6,690 4 0 
Meeeal7 0} 91912 3 
Seeiz6 8 0 350 13 43 
} 27.15 10 47 0 0 
miles 93} 62 3 2 
es 216 14:11 
+ | 1,088 13° 4] 3,255 410 
55 14 8 
Sueeie 8 33) 375 8 9 
memod 14 7 398 11 1 
175 3 4 
73| 13,527 14 22 
314 0 
4: 926 41] 
26 18 11 45 2 0 
> a 4 93 ween 
07 11 10 515 1 1 
7G 3 it 1 7 
1,318 15 10 
1342 0 
oe i ; °7 1 3 
013 0| 2,665 16 5 
61118 7 
149 0 0 
3612 9 
67 15 3 
83 0 22 
884 5.6 
517 9 43 
1,783 1 6 
310 7 4 
——— 







m — . a _ 
817 0 | 53, 








Corporation Act, 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. "16, during the Years 1840 and 1841, 


Interest, 


Dividends, and 
Moneys Repaid. 


a es 
800 0 0 


oe 


710 0 


17] 


88 7 10 


219 1 «0 
120 0 0 


6 5 


619 5 0 
324. 1 10 


315 7 8 


1,014 15 10 
Oe eae 


4,500 0 
317 0 
991 9 


1,000. 0 


906 8 8 


tT * 6 


10 0 0 


ce 


120 0- 


li: 0 2 
18 3 0 


ee ee | a 


2,347 18 


2,121 10 


0 
0 
83 
0 


1,197 3 


Tolls 


and Dues. 


—__ 


oD ie th 
42° 0 0 
213 1 9 


985 6 
20 0 


15 12 
148 5 


wo ~~ S&S & 


120 0 
76 10 
50 0 

i664 


“N ae Qo 


178 18 


278 8 
42 10 
421 16 


679 9 
496 0 


KWo aco Fk 


1S) ed 


517 13 
333 15 


339° 7 
991 17 


an & 


549 15 10 


1413 3 
169 5 102 
1 0 0 
699 2 4 
247, A 3 
266 7 6 





321 7 88| 12,727 17 03] 13,130 17 4 


RECEIPTS, 1839-40:—FROM WHAT SOURCES DERIVED. 


Property. 


See 


a ae ihe 
30 0 


ee 





331 3 


40 0 


51 16 
305 0 
535 18 


0 10 


oe 





d, 
0 


oo 


oo > 


© Oo 6 


Borough 
nd 





Sie 
69 0 
339 4 
574 2 
704 19 
300 0 
300 0 
10,261 13 
447 6 
925 4 
895 10 


200 0 


sry 

116 0 
663 0 
1,250 3 


16,516 2 
460 14 
120 0 


3,370 14 
2°708 7 


1,106 6 


1,530 1 
320 0 
194 2 


330 0 


1,950 12 
300 0 
5,174 5 


28. 0 


9,764 13 10 | 51,228 15 03 


a 
Gaol Rates. 


d 


Qo © @0 ono: 


Co AN CO 


1 
0 
0 
10 
gu 
11 
0 


8t 
7 


oot 


0 


| 





Watching, 


Lighting, and 
Paving Rates. 








£. s d. 


218 18 2 
1,383 7 102 


2,041 12 53 


Treasury, 
on Account 
of 


Prosecutions. 


twee ae 
21.8 4 


— @ e 
ive) 
ioe) 


45 
52 111 


462 7 8 
216. 7 


229 19 
273 12 6 


192 12 11 


15 og TT 


347 16 3 


ee 


2,187 911 





Fines 








Unclassed 





on 
Conviction. Income. 
ee eae; | £ Pca 
5 0 0 % 
7, D6 bs 
317 6 y 
4815 6 7 
From Charities | 
“i { 27113 4 
162 211 < 
- { Tihs ee, 
5 { 1,052 10 7 
121 5 " 
100 10 fh 
0 5 0 * 
13, 6 10 : 
014 0 $ 
Advowson 
pe 2a 1,312 16 o} 
5 0 0 ‘3 
05 6 a 
4419 8 ‘ 
55 18 8 “ 
219 6 ‘ 
0 "9 0 n 
. f Police Account 
bl: | loca o % 
l 0 0 ee 
5 7 6 se 
22 6 ny 
017 6 x 
35 6 10 4 
bs Bed " 
60 10 8 ey 
{ Tithes — 
a 235,18 O} 
20 19 0 oR . 


ee 


1,089 9 43} 4,224 4 





T of the Moneys Received and Expended on Account of the Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled by the 
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distinguished by an asterisk (*) are not correct totals of those in the preceding columns, as they profess to be; and the total of the last column is not therefore a correct total of all the others. The sums are 
d from the accounts published by Parliament, which, however, afford no means of rectifying these obvious errors, or even of determining whether it be in the items or in the totals that they occur. ] 








Balance 
Miscellaneous. due to Tora. 
Treasurer. 
£. Ss d Le Ss, d. 78 Se d, 
S - 956 2 9 
94.5 4) ea 1,461 16 2 
413 2 of 93617 1 
1 0 ¥ 501 6 3 
- 6 6 13| 936 13 10 
43° 6. 12 = 1,465 12 42 
68 7 6 ay 2,510 4 11 
49 6 10 ie 24,455 10 112 
an oh 1,351 16 12 
214 8 me 2,483 16 64 
29 9 it 971 0 8 
< : 9,632 3 3 
79 8 9 42. 310 | *2,561 14 9 
; = 723 11 72 
G Ls e 302 12 4 
ie 4515 3 169 4 22 
2000 0 0| 331 2 2| 1,034 6 7 
‘ : 5,405 12 8 
< 4 12 10 355 16 1 
t.. eat 2 1,455 19 92 
174.15 03 es 7,675 6 03 
” 154 8 O| 1,623 9 6 
4,093 3 103 ze 44,849 1 82 
Fea 7714 53, 59112 12 
19 4 6| 79812 73] 7,018 13 6% 
a eo * 394 4 3- 
3415 0} 106 4 93) *5,94612 4 
51 @ 4 a 5,212 5 4 
: sf 2,400 11 12 
181 10 6 {1,210 8 3:| 3,284 6 4 
ko eee 1,580 8 42 
73112 0 ty 1,316 10 10 
180 17 103) 774 3 8| 10,201 211 
009 Fa 327 710 
911 6 mi 1,507 16 10 
11812 8| 6418 2 334 3 10 
110 0 sk 396 9 4 
es i 266 1 5: 
by Sik 144 4 af 
213 211 tS 3,834 6 7 
312 6 p: 1,128 10 23 
68 0 9| 41316 4] 9,84714 0 | 
S1Gegg Foy *966 18 8 
ee é 16617 | 
6,457 7 10 4,030 6 G3/170,695 14 0g 
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Tanin X.— Abstract Statement of the Moneys Received and Expended on Account of the Boroughs whose Institutions have been Remodelled, §c.—continued. 


| RECEIPTS, 1839-40:—FROM WHAT SOURCES DERIVED. 


BOROUGHS. 


ee re 


Brought forward 
ae. Se 
1} 3) So ha 
an 


Denbigh ° e 


Montnste®. .' 6 « 


Dorchester... «© -« 
Rover. < 


Dovor, Roroughé& Lib erties 


Druiwith...» « 
a 
Pvespam 4s » « °« 
“Exeter. . ees 8 
UGs ie  » 84) 8 
Falmouth . ‘ 
Faversham. « .« « 
Flint ° Py . ° ry 
Polkestone. . . '‘s 
Gateshead. 
Glastonbury . 
Gloucester. . «. & 
Godmanchester . . 
Godalming (18: a, 
Grantham. . 
Gravesend. 
Grimsby . 
Guildford 
Harwich . 
Hastings . 
Haverfordwest . 
Helston . « - 
Hereford . . « 
Hertford . . 
Huntingdon . 
eagenes” 4° i 
Spewith «a 
memuar a" ya 
Kidderminster 


° ° 


e ° 


King’s Lynn. . 
Kingston-on-Hull 


Kingston-on-Thames.- . 


Laneaster. . 
isnineeston 4 ss 
a a re 


Leicester . + «o 4 


Leominster . . 
Lichfield . ° e 


e 


Carried forward. . 





Balance 
in Hands o 
Treasurer. 














Rents, and 
f Fines on Grants 
and Renewal 








of Leases. 
Pel Re tee : a 
10,628 17 0 | 53,321 7 8$% 
oo 16°" 1 500-7 0 
ck 2,847 *1 6 
SF eben: 82 12° 6 
18 13 74 102 19° 9 
<e 6,050 0 11 
411. 18:8 429 14 7 
a 309 12 2 
369 0 4 os 
oe ive” 9 
87 12-11 710" 6 § 
64 14 2 0 16 0 
886 9 0O 2,185 10 2 
4 aor. o> 0 
is t3.-3 it 
90 14 3 67 16 3 
114 Of 55 °8'10 
20 3 74 21.19" 6 
ar. 0 33 14 19 6 
a's 8 0 0 
he 3,014.6 8 
64 2 6 429 18 3 
Gar 7 ee 
OY det! 3 243: 0 4 
:* ga) «2 0 
x. 2,242 12 64 
230 17-7 198 13 0 
57 7 103 §42°17 3 
25a. 2.8 Mr tao 
i 722 17 34 
O28 1 53 =O. 6 
. 1,623 1 63 
$9 10 113 2o0 eC O 
ripe Oe ae ai 010 O 
42 6 103 328 7s 10 
a 1,517 2 10 
78 6 9 898 10 03 
< 401 4 0 
1.a1¢.,4 9 9,013.32. 2 
7,559 11 6 9,38! 16 9 
« 355 14 A 
275 16 53 TPA, Te 
ca 26418 4 
cae se 50 9 0 
g,029 19 5 3,791 19 74 
92 13 04 179 14 103 
en 1,028 tl 3 
27,661 19 73] 97,463 15 102 





Interest, 


Dividends, and 
Moneys Repaid. 


ecm 


Saat ft 


12,727 17 03 


117.5 


ee 





d. 


0 


2,204 16 10 
713.0 


1,200 0 


1,024 14 
184 6 


2 


2g 


6 8 10 


80 4 


1,523 4 
3 9 


33 10 





2 


8 
2 
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Tolls 


and Dues. 


eae 2 
10 Ta) 17 
95 19 
879 1 
344° 6 
94 6 
252.11 


141 0 
114 11 


@e 


170° 0 
121 0 
9,728 1 


25° 0 


417 
12 15 


1,420°15 


0.7 
217 
420 12 


369 3 
43 11 
213 3 
64° 3 
753 15 
39 19 
92 7 
75 5 
1818 
266 19 
4,389 7 


9,256 15 
136 13 
467 18 
100 0 

1,589 15 


137 17 
21 14 





&, 
NCS we OH OYrre woe: 


S 


—_ 
OWOoOWNOMDO~@® ORO AF eo 


COW nR kt © 


1e.2) 


oo 


20,069..2 53 45,015 0 3 
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Sale 
of 
Property, 





Br odes a 
9,764 13 10 


10,737, 0 3 


ee 


for) 
So. 


C3 
reg co ’ 
eve ES e's © ets . @e 
° . 6 
— 
or 
Lor) 


1,793 11 10 


rei 6 6 
13111 5 
439 32 
4470 0 
760 15 0 


1,941 14 
660 0 


oo 


9,497 5 6 


ee 





29,223 12 74 








Lorough 


and 


Gaol Rates. 





i onus F 
§1,228 15 


2,000 0 
710 17 


jor) qo bo 
A ae 
@S rp hr bd 
Ls oS qr co 
* @oer OO 
% — — 
i | “NO 


467 16 


375 0 
792 J 
135 5 
3,905 2 


60 16 
411 6 
1,633 10 
452 4 
1,376 16 


1,327 0 
210 2 
300 0 


1,688 18 
1,000 0 


ae 


3,012 3 
366 18 


9,712 3 
2,962 16 
163 10 
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d. 


03 


0 
10 


sean) 


oo 


112 


oor © 


1 


me © 0 


(oop) D co So oO ono for) 


“a 09: 


95,904 0 43 








; Treasury 
Watching, on heeouk 
Lighting, and f 
Paving Rates. ape 
8B Prosecutions, 
Ece S. d, we. ak as 
2,041 12 52 (2,187 9 11 
ma oe 
ie 135 14 6 
i. 5°17 6 
a 1140 0 
i 237 9 3 
126 19 6 7 
. 252 15 1I 
i, 05 0 
a 9 2 3 
rs 211 9 
_ 272° 17 10 
938 38 5 | 62-7 «9 
ave hm Vb arias 
s 27-9 10 
~ 108 4 8 
zi 189 6 
che 599 8 2 
100 0 0 a 
6,064 8 011,035 11 8 
3a 638 15 5 


(a ee ee 





9,092 10 53/5,921 15 1 
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a ee 


hie & 
1,089 9 
17 10 
49 10 
5 6 


: ee — eI 
ae oo 


017 
19 18 
6 10 


0 18 
Eo 


11 13 
617 
23 9 
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Unclassed 
Income. 


d. o: coaee e 
4s} 4,221 4 1 
0 ey 
6 ee 
9 wk 


lop) 
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oo 
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From Charities 
| 103 10 0 


ee 


oOo re oonoe 


Tithe 
| 206 17 3 


ee 


_ 





6 


loo 


eater 


Races | } 
{1,775 6 6 


6,309.17 10 
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; Balance 
ALR Fines on Unclossed Miscellaneous, due to 
Dreebentions, Conviction. Income. ge 
a td, £. S: si, Pe es Li...» tthe | ee £. 8. 1 
2,548 13 2 1,276 11 6 sie 15,870 3° 4 | 10,913 19 -114)197,390 15 8} 
150 13 11 9 9 6 ve 30 13 10 145 6.8} 6,288 9 ¢ 
31 4 0 iia 3 bs 310 0| 7291910) 1,867 )ge 
ee 109.6 0 is 4,335 18 6 7544 1 fee 804 147. 
Borrowed 60°1° 1,52 . 
6, ip { 1,000.0 0} 015 0} | 8 11999 
102 7 6 es ah 2 2 0 os 3, 1S 19 10 
7 ee 0 4 6 ee ef os 
a ined oh 46 12 8 
343 7 0} 15519 7 a 413 3 0 ing 
wld me ss is 18 12 .3 
64 9 0 oe oe os oe 
S17 0 311 6 oe 10.4.9 oe 
o 010 0 ie oe a Fa - 
29 9 8 0 6 10 ee ee F es * 
ao oe $- 2310 7 on im 
614.5 8 a ¢ 97/0 4/1,152 16 78 
» Fie ve ee * ° 39 8 . 3 
ee 0 16 2 ee ee ee 
13 2 ‘i 9 10 0 ee 0 0 9 ee 
‘os 18 l4 5 os 10 11 6 437 .2.24 
ee 210 6 . 18 2 6 139 16 . 1 
‘ ‘4 3 1 eo lo 
ook 11 14 11 - 2212 9 es 
os Li aed 7 55 14 8 67 1 
5 1 3040. ss oad ee 
174 010 11 14 6 v's 184 15 3 |1,569 11 2 
oe 25.0 0 es 13 9 nae 
e% 8.8 6 oe 10..2>6 oe 
1,073 1 8| 170 0 9 * 32 18 6 ee 
416 9 017 6 oe 3 1 2 ~ ee 
160 16 4 ie ve 164.13. 6 |1,229.7.5 
Hi q Botawed "4 o 
‘ " { Bis gp's 4} oe BC 
ee ee , -@ 0 12 6. e 
ee ee ee 500 0 0 118 . 4 2 
oe 13.4 0 ve 127 8 6 63.7.5 
“ oe ys 0 9.2) 385 I4c4 
1,451 13 3}. 320-19 10 7 1,297 Gd 7 ee 
533 16 5 103 1-8 } ee 89 5 8 ae 
7818 3| 819 6 ise 178 TE. 6a oe 
182 14 1 32:9 5§ a 16 2 4 ee 
“. yase"Te 9 - 27,229°10 5 iites 
7,581 8 10 4,649 18 9] 1,604 14 4)|50,752 16 28'17,184 0 0 
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RECEIPTS, 1840- 41 :—FROM WHAT SOURCES DERIVED. 




































































nents ease Psnici, ae: ee Re 
ines on Grants Is iS atching reasury : alance 
Peed reunwel.. Dividends, and he a mie M3 re See Lighting and on-Account of hance Ss ssenea Miscellaneous. due to Tora. 
of Leases, | Moneys repaid. ends Paving Rates. | Prosecutions, | ~°7%" ek sheen } Treasurer. 
a... |, = any - ois 
£i d. Boa ad. a ty ee ae oar ar Eis te hen Aad ee a ae » Me a 
< ‘ ae ; we! ae d. Pee Mae C ef rms Se Me te 
1 49 Be as, ts 19 73 60,915 7 6 |120,880 13.7 67,148 6 73118,604 7 0} i \7,581 8 10 [4,619 18 9| 1,604 14 4 | 50,752 16 2417, 184 0 0 (673,153 8 6 
oes | mf. re 3.12 0 “ ‘a “ i 1810 Of +, J, 49 9 & 
ato vs . 7216 33 he 25 0 i ee ae A 
es 8 24) 1,106 12 3} 9 4 0 - 140 0 0 vi | 0 16 10 i ‘4 7 eke ee ee 
857 3 7 560 0 0 9 2 93 + e 130 0 0 ee ee es | rare o} 10 l 0 oe a , 2,006 7 ak 
a ee ¥ 260 0 0 on a . i¢ “ a 136 j i}, 7e4 8 1 
1016 8 re SE By ae és ans ‘ : ¥ i Me -. a |? aioe 
2,926. 5 2 Be 4° 2} 3.93619. 9 | a * j - ; gears 
2,090 16. 0 916 4| 733616 13 “ “4 ra 4 115 0 y pe a Puta on 
172 15 0 i, 601 17 5 - o7 11 4 in Seb e, Ie 456 7 a 411 1 7 
437 Oo § “ie 367 10 0 fs 2,200 0 0 fe Pasties ale & 5 15 6 1 ve 3,683 12 5 
; are ie 1 ef ee ‘i 4 1 2] 300 0 0 960 13 9 
ae 19 z lati 7 446 8 9| 1,049 18 0 vi a h 0 1 0| 1,05611 4 Face) m 2,767 4 5 
tre 14 11 ee 43 228 15 65 ve o. 91] 5 +4 717 61-167 5 2) 1,703 1. 
» a 648 12 4 ‘ce ba es oe be ia 14> SD a 907 11 6G 
a 3° 0 i. ce oe ne i ° ee FF ; = 17 0 i et ie 33 et, 0 oe. —1,333 7 10 
8,508 2 1| 9,43318 2| 29,45610 1| 5,966 5 6| 7,250 2 8 é Paiee " isi’ ob ate bo ee 
"108 17. 4 ie a ea i Uae 4 ay i : 2 64, 
198 18 8 , 118 0 0 ‘* z a7 i 0 ie 76 17 10 a 750 8 102 
Ji i ‘ ate : \ 415 0 9 ' 36 4 33) 662 9 7 
1,230 5 5 2916 8 92 9 6| 64212 1] 2,67614 8 es 999.0 9|° 68 6 6 ts Tae, eee 5 Bat 18 6 
5,214 6 6 8216 1] 665 0 8 a 6,302 5 9 3 439 15 6| 4217 04 iy ae Cie ne hee 15,966 1 03 
: | 395 “7 6 it 2 9 ‘o 4 6 5,458 8 4 x 801 2 2| 173 8 9 \ 81 11 2 a 15,773 0 0 
Ah . cae 7 ee J es ee ee 6 0 ee 239 6 5 
9 Q ~ 
ee “ie es 22) <i A: ; 0 af 231 12 4 ee! is 982 011 oe. | 322k 
50 0-0 as 299 3 92 be ei in ‘4 abe a Saat Hi 4 See 
728.0) 60310 0} 2,95914 3 9614 0 bs 33.4 8 ay Y 6) he eae ee 
4,888 12 0 O89 1152,82 2 4/ 701 12 0} 1,845°0 1 1406 9| 47 0 2 z, 3 0 ke 
42 16 0 ee 53°18 6 "154 0 0 = 814 4 $3 12,594 6 3 
44 = ee 2.030 3 j ee fas 3 18 0 oe ec . ee. "278 9 11 
417 11. 93 og L400 Gils | 2,194 0 4 21510 21 39.6 6 7 4114 11 ee 
3,453 8 9 cs 423 15 0 12518 0| 500 0 0 7111 0 : 4,438 6 43 
1,002 15 63 i. 132 15 0 813 0 0 ci . 3 ‘é oe 5 8 43} ‘129 11 102 
880 10. 74) 581 10 8 226 6 0 A! 3 < a . mh 409 5 24 
1,311 9 4i = ff ig ‘a . eo ee oe 28 12 6 2. 4 02 1,833 13 OL 
15 0 a 2 l 6 ee 157 16 3 4 . es ee 136 19 9 oo - : 2.370 19 42 
368 16 0 me 2,084 16 10 *s 1,639 7 ] ef ve 010 0 bs ihe : eae 
7515 2 = oe, “es “120-0 -0 178 pee S ee v. 4,153 9 11 
es 6 oe 5416 0 oe . 5 #13 ial alt, << e 219 4 1 
513 0 93} . 6 0 0 3 Ky i 11 0 0 pe ries 4 $e eek 
9815 4 % oe bac. Meat 7 a : - 6 52 
| 21817 9 iiss) oe 0 3] 1,175 3 6 re ke ; sar 0 be ae ee - 785 10 94 
i166 9 2 ee ae . 1,249 14 2 a 9911 5] 1618 53 ie 19 16 . 245° ‘6 Al. i908 0 10: 
I Ra te ei in: 68.13 3 |= 6,75 0 rk glans. as 2/901 1 10° 
ee 7 8}/ 73,021 18 3 /170,895° 7 8 | 76,621 17 0§|159,051 15 6; 7 10,102 7 2 (5,258 1 43] 3,161 5 8| 53,302 5 118 23,590 16 6 a8 22 > me 
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RECEIPTS, 1840-4]1:—FROM WHAT SOURCES DERIVED. 
























































































































Balance Rents, and if 
BOROUGHS. in hands of |Fines ob Grants Tuterest, Tolls and Sale Borough Watching, Treasury AS Fines on Unclassed Miscell = — Taste : 
Treasurer, and | and Renewal Dividends, and Dues of and Gaol Lighting, and Account of Conviction. Income. i : 
: Moneys repaid. ; Property. Returns. Paving Rates. | Prosecutions. Treasurer. 
at Banker’s. of Leases. ‘faba y pee 
eae Oe ———_—_} — = — —- es an 
£. @ d. B. 8. di Bry, 8. the pe ee a ie See eee | C2 ae? ae et $.-\0; he be ahs Jake E. howe £. s. d. E.. ie 
Brought forward . | 49,331 12 823/236,112 7 83) 73,621118 3 |170,896 7 8 | 76,621 17 03/159,051 15 63 i 10,102 7 215,258 1 48 3,161 5 8] 53,302 5 113/28,580 16 04/866,229 3 “sg 
Shaftesbury . . + . 1210 5 W7 10:0) Re. 2010 0 a 20 0 0 : 4 3 5 9s6) ae ae 177 17-2 
Shrewsbury . e « - 141 2 13} 546 6 6 428 2 0 Ef m 1,128 7 10 ie 112 410] 55 14 10 e 37 17 2,449 15 
~Southampton. . «© -» 93516 S-} 1,017 12.6 102 0°. 0 51k BB 666 0 0| 3,274 0 0 fos + 415 4) 0" 0 a 213 8| 13118 6 6,001 13 10 
Southmoulton. .2 + - 93 17 81} 2,069 8 113 By 2-8 9g] 1 1; 983.167 : 7% ae S 08 0 Hf 4,290 14 112 
Batiwiids Sk bk - 612 18 3 5 0 0 " 315 0 0 me s a 1 28219 9| 718 2] 1,29316 2 
a en 22 8 8| ~ 28 8 9 198 10 10 ne : 1 - 715 0 215 0 . 516 18 3 
Stamford . 2. 2. 8 241 12 08 44819 9 : fe 1,206 13 5 ea 6! Li 17 6.11 ai — ae 2,034 18 28 
Stockport . ae" i oe Bey i 539 0 2 16 8 6] 2,033 18 3 ae ; 18 12 0 ie 103 8 6 |1,124 10 10| 3,849 11 10 
oe ie he ek 392 10 8 af 789 5 5 : Sane ; 998 14 ] 9 4 0 es 2,189 14 Q 
Stratford-on-Avon . . 400 7 8} 2,160 1 0 3 26.9 4 . a ; ‘“s ‘ oe ia 196 “ 2,666 17 3 
, S Borrowed a 
Sudbury . . » « 112 1 70 2 6 26 18 11 " 217.5 4 * nf { Libs ‘ x ie 6151810 
Sunderland « . e 302 9 9 56 18 0 515 3 i 10 14 6|° 3,595 11 8 vi 167 16 9 A 30 0 0 ‘ 4,169 511 : 
Swansea . .« « - 145 5 6| 3,010 5 9 a 75819 9| 2,008 12 9 ‘ he ‘ - 7. 78 a0) oF 6,001 7 8 
Tamworth . ee aa 4 2310 9 122 18 11 19 1 02 yr. 120 0 0 vt 3 010 0 t 5 10 0 gee 291 _ 8 
“2 A ee 29 11 10 759 4 8 9915 0 2617 5 203.17 4 i i” e of ae ‘a 1,124 
Tenterden . Geers 79° 7° 5 22 0 22 as 0 5 0 324 19 82 i 95 2 0 819 03 “i 20 0 0 se 490 13- ‘a 
Tewkesbury ta - 317 0 : Or p e 1,063 17 2 : 100 8 3| 18 19:10 is : 10.12: 7) Sa 1,207 14 10 
Sheet 2 ak 4% 154 0 2 62 9 9 1,390 2 9 211 0 AS? 33.4 ‘ i “ A 30 16 0 ‘ 2,113 3 
Tiverton « . a: 44 4 gL 158 0 0 ' 1 4 10 388 9 103 ’ 79 17.|7 23 9 12 : de - 695 6 ie 
Torrington, Great. . . 12 13 52 56 13°10 ° in 141 15 103 ; Ps ae : 30 0 0 y- 241 2 4h. 
Tees, AN ae Se 604 18 1 ei be 7 oe ; 0.3F 0 ie ot ss 635 3 foe 
Truro . ° : . e e io os 60 9] 15. 2 e 1,039 11 7 ee ae ° ° e ee 0. Je = ce sit 259 17 7 
Wallingford . = 17 11 11 198 18 5 ss 7 Des bi, 204 19 4 = ‘ i “a 0 6 0 my "428 15 § 
Walsall (from 29th May : ; ri 
eB danaces, wy yt 346 19 10 ‘i 88 0 0 iz 729 r 129 16 10 se 4282 14 | 
Warwick . . . . 336 2 5 ae ct, 40 5 0 ti 62519 8 ei ; ; a 467 17 2 se 1,470 4% 
Wells 5-4. 102 1 93 198 5 7% Se 738 0 0 Ss 581 2 6&2 rf é s ie 350 6 0 se 1,309 16 
Welshpool (from ist Tn, 3 k > 
ban: B41) ‘| Rt 129 5 0 he 49 10 0 20 2 6 0 5 0 i ge ms 199 2 § 
Wenlock . . io 17 12 ee oo ee ee 91 19 I} ee e ee ee > 165 16 3 
Miganapth x8 Meloomo} Ls 297 14 9 212 5 2 - Mega " is 3 25 ‘ 1,653 311} 2,163 31 
Wigs Ss fe ie 141 10 11 & 225 10 0 414.41 1499413" 2 is 509 211 Tg psa i 30 0 0| 833 5 O| 3,185 13 
Winchester bis iz: ba) 28 380 10 8 102 8 0 us i Vi4i7 41) 8 vs 168 5 4 9.10 6 é 5517 0| 1210 8 eae 7 
Windsor . . ae 162 9 4 54217 42 f 20115 0| 1,086 15 9 671 4-9 y 61 010 6 8 3 4 246 2 0 e 2163 12 
Wisbech... ss % is 2,034 8 0 54.18 8 252 0 0 * 33419 1 . 4 ; < 15 1 0| 46 9 1| 2,737 15 
Woreester. . «© « > is 1,155 19 9 - 831-12 8 14 3,389 18 7 a1 Ao 891-8: D s 38 0 4 ‘. 5.778 
Yarmouth, Great. . «| 380 8 0] 1,32718 9 Bad <1 |) 3.400 12 3 477 10 0 % wi 141 3 9 ve . 55 13 10 <a 5,817 10 8 
Saketeomet |r, | 4,864 7-4) 35506 15 3 : ga8- 2 .5| 1,600 0 6:1 2,147 -9 8 vi 894 5 5 oa 4 2110 6| 237 3 7 |,13,003 4: 
Perit ys. |. | $6,892 6 6] 258,715 15 05 73,805 8 11 |182,685 9 54 (84,822 5 53/184,891 13 42 sa 12,313 13 3 |5,660 2 81) 4,459 19 9 | 55,452 14 53)32,670 0 0953 101 9 bh 
BOROUGHS RECENTLY CHARTERED. — 
——_————— 8h. OOOO Oe — — 
Birmingham. 6 « + 297 19 11 “3 os o vs 2,630 12 6 ee —— ak ms = 2812 § 
Bie ° ° ° e e 1 18 0 ee pA 17 2 ce ee 1,641 0 0 ee 600 0 0 ee ee 250 0 0 < ee i 7 
Devnted.lk + +. 40 4 62 Mi Ms sr % 962 10 0 % - 918 7 a 013 0 : 13013 6 13— 
Manchester » . «+ + 156 8 0 a 52 6 0 29410 7 | 26,152 0 0 i 3,300 0 0) 18510 8 ie - ate 30,140 15 3 
Tit + + > 496 10 52 e 65. 32 : 294 10 7 31,386 2 6 we 3,900 0 0] 195 9 8 a 250 13 0 
N ee ~ 


"36,078 8 1h 
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: 
it 


= | i id. 
4 BLE rw ~A ‘ t t t i E 0 































































































































































‘ HAT PURPOSES. oe |G uel ee oon 
EXPENDITURE, 1839-40:—FOR W pile ‘ Principal Treasurers Torau. 
; Printing, Law harities. | paid off, and Miscellaneous. hands, or at 
Salaries, 4 Lighting, | public Works, Buckets Municipal pak i aed Fx penses. Charities. Interest, Sc. the Bankers’. 7 
olice aintenance, axes, an ane and Ce - ss fg as - & dd. 
d Coraer. &c. of and ce. Municipal Cleansing. d. £. s. d 956 2 9 
ee satles ell Vagrants. = Officers. Pe ih ae ae Re ere os 7 914 ’ aaah. 96 6 10 ] - 4 te ‘ if -1,461 16 2 
ee ie Bera Bi] Sant, 10 . 936.17 1 
es Be apy es be 8 sh 24 4 4415 0 52 T 8 
fad) fed) fad) fa dl fad) fe dl] fad T1167 - On RL Apo “ 137 “ 12410 6 "2818 0| 91713 7 036 13 10 
133 6 14 ps, 7°97 3h ie 90 14 74 = af : pid 1 44.18 6 939 2| 615 6 ct. 9 5.13 0 a ¥ Fe sy! r 310 6 | *1,465.12 a 
256 13 10 é 2 0 87 16 3 9 1917 6 .s pe 21 im. 3 -é . 499 9 0 2 1} 2,510 41 
123, i4 it} “49 15 0 710 7) 3616 6 | 110 16 59 0 0 219 7 Ee 18 RET oe Sis of ies Pee | ee ee eT a] Bil 4 G8 247455 10 11g 
. 157 2 10 ° 6411 7 | 16510 1 20 10 10 eo) 8 0 19 2 0 115 16 34 as 5 0 6| 1816 5 | 86,15 : 1710 0 |4,4171411}{ 171 ¥ 71 98414 8|°1,35116 Is 
570 8 | 32119 8 21|1 7 a. ee Re eel aed ‘, 2,792" 5 1| 19414 6 oa ri ; Pee) asa ee 8 10} | 2,485 16 6 
Oo 13 203 15 « j 214 72 | -1,837 : ly a “5 0 433 1 9 3413 11". 
fe gop is 8 1,865 19 0 | 421" i 1 : he Pe feb ee ow Poe ; 6 0 0| 291011 A OR BS 10 0 0 oe ze 10 1 | *9,632 3 3 
1,418 1 4 ee ef tu 6 2 | 6915 0 | 3a72 0 | 402 10 2 *. 010 0} 3010 4 -- 759 19 10 7h)” eee oor Th 
1311 4 6 x a 7 1 abd : 218 * ae = “611 |a29 0 6 | 629 1 73 1). 71s 3)‘ 
fie. 113 7°°6 ‘3817 6 | 19 : . 6| 30 3 4 | 169 : f 27 3 0 8| 30212 4 
o, 337 13° 6 = 7,20813 4] 39918 8 aie xa 147 17 11 2) ee ore 10 “ : 6 ee oo 169 4 2 
# 367 5] 1418 5| “9 3 9 | 913 12 14610 0 | 245 2 3B] 1 : 517 0 : 4 ne a 1,034 6 7 
19117 0 10 13 0 99 0 0 0 16 10 . 9 5 0 . : Jan ae 5°17 41°5.405 12 8 
a 34 4 °0 "> 4 rhs és 90 2 0 par 616 6 o- i Lae V6 200 0 0 oe 2.056. 12 0 45,12 2 1,065 4 355 1G: 2 
én) 2 88 6 0 a : 19 12 2 4010 6 z 512 16 11 eae : BY e278 200 |) Vang ae Ae ey tl. ee’s sae 
:: a 3 < ee BP ard oe tt i541 Fee Bee be ES vate ce ate 30 1s 8, | ee ae 733 2/ 1,313 6 8i| 72673 6 0 
: 20 6 0 : : 154 011 =e r ig 4 BD ee aroha ayy F 39 i fa ont eae a0 4 oa "| “1,623 9 6 
= oe 2 Ui 5 ete F 4 oe 
ee 2 4 siz o| 3413 0 | 92411 0 | 179 19 6 te 1 aM: eee a, fo = ee a 2,726 5 6| 24 6 2pjedd,B0d 1 S 
11i1 8 lid 5 . 6 1 371 6 0 , 1 10 0 0 ‘ 1,413 17 8 | 470 1317 9 + 3 et 
e ; | aos oe .- 16 18 2 717 6 | a 0-0 [158 8 0 656 5 2 es 8 ‘2,8 | eb apie 1 7) Wise) | ee eee 
168 7 6 1,249 15 11 | 6,8 169 0 1 3 §1 43° 4 6 63 2 J 250 0 0 5 . 5.946 12 4 
5 4 | 5,766 8 7 ; ; 117 11 9 °° 2 1,524 18 8 3 3 be 1 13 10 ee 
1,277 is mars 14 “Tole 0 54 8 3} ; 15312 98] 61114 0 - scliaa 1 *y 93°19 0 |907 4 6 | 4514 4 ee 135 8 o| 17511 3| 5,212 5 : 
034 19 333 15 10 S715 4 a3 ? Lars 20 0 0 ‘e $0 11.4, are & 2 0 68° 3 1 fies. 5.6 aa * 0 30 0 O| 185 19 11 eer % z 
5 2 22) 871 8 O a 9 3 . 68 5 5 ** op 4 1 . 
763 4 6 pees? 9660 oF | 1417 9 TT ee ee 0 amb Mee Srey Be . 76 6 | 528] 660] 25 910 
380° 8, a 11-9 i: J 352 13 3 8114 921 23313 4 28 eh 78113 6 id 47 411} 1 a 14.16 23) *1,580 8 43 
310 ? 20.3 5 -* a fe ee 180 : , 
279 3 8 ee ae ‘|. SP 7 : *1,316 10 10 
Ms ee ee ore 8 ll 1 1,3 
1,161 9°°9 5) O 193 15 93 at os Ae re 184 13 9 
, is Bor hlis without funds, and consequently there are no accounts. 62 010 0 45 10 0 629 19 11 : w wis ¢ {" 0-07 26 327 see GS : _ *10,201 10 11 
0912 5 138 6 6 a is . st 53° 4 11 40 0 0 "232 19 5 134 3 1 9310 2| 9717 11 |1,3813 8.4 | 987 8 4 403 5 8 ht Ht 
ae o q = 9 9 Ly. “Gh va : 
‘9 0 10 18 10 “ a 1,749 12 11 7 5 112 1,507 16 10 
; tk oo7 22 7oirw’) 1,033 8 1 ae sh cae 617 0 215 0 se 0 3 e 16 : " pele : Pe i 6 rere, ‘334 3 10 
384 11 1,337 2 2 8 8 0 . 43.5 2 “ ee 2-4-8 : “ 3512 4| 395 9 4 
Watch Acct. os *: 103 0 4 ; 10 5 9 | 22 2 "309 vd Ba I 33} $66 1 5h 
” vf 492 10 8 Sr ET a ode ee 39 3 2 Sie 31 1 33 ws 
309 it es 313 8 176 8 6 is i E 4 19 14 : 28 8 . of 11 Be Ze 019 0 a i a cs of tae a M4 ‘ of 
‘ cy 28 8 ‘ ae = ee Te +: 7 9 609 8 10 , 
96 4 0 ‘ sh Se . ' 3412 2 |, 6 0 10 0 0 170 6 / 
150 0 0 < a 9016 7] 2819 15 : 73 6| 4412 5 | 7518 0 -- 7019-440 2 2 15128 10 23 
80 12 3 ae 6.6 ¥ 30 11 0 ie 535 10 8 - 27 3 62 111 | 18914 8 | 1410 0 12 Of} 4821210} 1,046 3 0} 9,847 14 
1398 811 | 1143610] 105 1 23] 836 es i eee te | > Ob ae) tomo ?o%o ry 5310 01 3718 0| 48 7 0 165 17 1 
oy 135 1 | tgs es ** a 21 6 8 
413 : 48 3 8 ( . ae . ia 1,629 2 6 1,100 07 Bd a a ® a 7 i 8 | 148 877 ; ¥ eg ef eis sc ig 
73s 3 | avis 1 | avs 64 | 40 0| 1319 3 | ’307 af ‘ m ¥ 30] 9.02 ; 113 0 |joss 1 8| 43313 3 ~ 2002 1 
15 210 6 17 0 120 fe 3 6 . 415 9°9 | 911 : 5 . a 
64 3 0 64 3 ee oe eae 10 0 a a 5 Cae ml 4 2 + 6000) Wl sf} one "8h oy 
4:0 313 8 34 29 18 2 | .' 701 4 3 4619 8 | 17616 2 8] ise as bela, 7 
1,271 4°8 pee 2 8 25° 910] 13915 7 ee + it , B14 #] 9775 8 | 40 1 4 417 10 0 3,364 4 4 Sn Ee * ae 
258 9 9 23 6 1 [ ee! 1,091 15 2 | 67314 9 | 2,517 oe & tae he P| Sei lee pttaeee taka ie ‘in 2] Senda 
63 0°3 .° . 66° 6 11 466 3.10 9 334 3 ° 40 17 0 ee 0 92: a di 492 1 ? 
979 14°6 24 6 0 . 5 2 0 42]. wz. 6 © 17 11 95.10 2 - 813 6 7 19 10 % ~ “a 17 6 1 8 0 sd 8616 7 
r " . 247 15 0 7 4 . ae “s jes “417 9 & 
1,025 11 38 BA 38.13 0 | , 535 de 140 19 5 + i -- .- Wi 6. | BOG.) Tee e811 11 1275.11 8 4 
931. 1 7 754 nm 7 © 39 Ae “* ey 15 6 He °° 30 0 0 36 15 7 | 19,568 11 11 
rng o™ ° 7 30 6 0 bo 15 6 § ve 566; O18 0 | 263 8:3 96 13 0 {13,655 2 97 5 2) 3513 2 sol 0 op 
— 9 ar 1413 5 5917 4 oe 3,028 7 a 15.6. ,6 112 0 15 15 6 1¢ Bt 405 7 3 
, = ie ’ j 166 7 9 | 82314 0 ad 124 an * 3 ; “ ta8, 85 © %: 8211 3] 688 6 8% 
aan aay 10919 0 | 548 16 0 211 9 aE “ ae oh ait ce . x ih ry 16 8 03} *57 12 10 
aw § ry nis it : . - 80 0 0 “ir 31 5 102 an Fe aes ee 46 2 oe 414 10 26 1 9 *466 19 3 
7 Sas 147 6 1319 2 79 10 Fy SS ee ie ae re pats - 6 8-103} 53 6°°0 10 8 5| 61 2 2) 15010 01 85813 2 
‘ie. ot 2 es 211 2 2 615 4 31 i! Oe i Jee | > Me 0 ae z a 9 415 0 41 18 6 14 11 ce 90 10 0 4 5 5 143. 5 5 
~ cond ae ai io a om 6 . ee er ar glo ¢ | 2516 2 -- 230% 0 | 13713 4 |1,055°'0 0} 951 8 0| 7401110 eae 
* 7 24 ee 89) "6.6 | R25 So iF 8 aay 
ee 100 6 0 Ey . 4310 0 a 9 7 0 0 0 123. 1. | # 
Folkestone. aot Soler 419 1 1 . es 2 ae 103 893 11 BS “95° 14 7 1,103 i6 f y3 ae 1419 7 aie 6 te greet Li . ou ae 4 ‘ 
ae 73 14 8 938 e 132 5 70 12 ss 9.8 15 10 0 2,641 17 4 
i 898 211 lg a if 53 11 0 831011 |° 1310 0 . a 7311 0 in 951 0 0} 139 3 0 _ 3,195 7 73 
Godmanchester - . - 316 8 106 12 7 20° 9 3 57 8 3° 15.9 8B ° 87 1 9 on 6 6 0 : 359 10 5°] *1,811 13 7 
Godalming (1839). + a4 ie 4 | Pe | a 379 411 | 12710 0 m8 * ae a 113 5 8 4 3 
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A discrepancy will be observed between the totals on p. 140, and 
the totals of the totals in Table X. itself, arising from the apparent errors 
in bringing out the totals of the mcome and expenditure of each borough 
in the latter; errors which appear in the Parliamentary papers from 
which these accounts are abstracted, and which we have no means of 
correcting, as it is quite uncertain whether the wrong entries be in the 
items or in the totals. These errors, however, are not of such importance 
as to conceal in any mentionable degree the greatness of the revenues 
possessed by these corporations, or the application which is made of 
them. But the mcumbrances upon these revenues amount to a small 
** national debt.”’ 


TasLe XI—Amount of Debt due on the \st day of January, 1840, a any of 
the Municipal Corporations named in Schedule A. of the Corporation 
‘Act, 5 and 6 Wm. IV .., c. 76, as those to which a Commission of the Peace 
was to be granted : from the Return No. 7 0, Sess. 1841. 


Corporations, Amount of Debt. 

Bye Se 

PATAOVED, 6.05% 8c 3,000 0 
Barnstaple . . . 4,209 18 
Bat 4 ee 70,561 5 
Berwick-up on-Tweed 44,803 0 
Beverley.» +. « 1,000 0 


Corporations. Amount of Debt. 


ee 
Brought forward , 1,556,723 16 
| Macclesfield . . . 16,750 
Maidstone . - . 12,500 
+Maldon . 2... 1,000 
Pe Nipabla 20a L221 gy 2,100 


bole 





: Kingston- pon sell’ 23,320 
| Lanecaster./ . 4s 2,114 19 
Leicester. . « « 10,000 O 
PAMeOI 6 oe 1s cus 14,202 10 
Piskeard rs: . » .« 1,200 0 
Liverpool. . « ~- 1,075,441 0 
Mouth. «6 « | sys 2,750 0 
Ludlow -»- + » + 9,000 0 


te 


Carried forward . 1,556,723 16 03 


PRBTO 1 ye oes yg 846 
Walsail “3s 1,043 
Welch Pool . .. - 1,000 
WWeells. . » « « 1,700 
Weymouth . . . 1,800 0 
Wiisbech . « + « 10,886 10 
Worcester +» «© « 3,500 0 
Mork. . le WE , 11,712 0 


d. d, 
0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 vu 
Boston . ors 21,236 13 0 | Newcastle-under-Lyme 300 0 0 
Brecon gc tieies ae 750 0 0 Newcastle-upon~T'yne 20,000 0 O 
Bridgewater - . . 2 0 ue Newport (Isle 8 3.000 0 0 
Bristol . aft 20,972 0 33) Wight), . . 2 
Canterbury . . . 3,000 0 0} Northampton. . . 4,000 0 0 
Be i ee a vay ee 
SrlisiOn os ss 2 xfor ‘ 5 
Carmarthen. . . 1,357 0 0 | Pembroke (perhaps) . "200 0 0 
@hester 2. ee 19,505 0 °O') Penzance." . 9,900 0 0 
Chichester . . . 3,934 0 ©4Plymouth, 2 . . 36,234 12 10 
Colchester . . . 10,000 0 ©} Preston . 15,306 16 8 
Congletons . . « 5,180 0 © | Richmond (Yorkshire) 2,000 0 0 
Soventry Ss S000 TOU | poly. ee ee 550 0 O 
Devizes . 1. . 1,500 @ 0 | Rochester (an annuity 
Deneaster. .». + . 4,825 0 0 = any worth 7,225 0 0 
PORE st «ih sie %s 1,500 0 0 about) . so 
Piivesham:.  . («is "30 0 0 Romsey . . + - 730 0 0 
Niixeter, . «5-25 130,400 O° © i oe aa. OO age ; Ae ; 
(Gravesend . . BORO HE Ne eS oe: : 
. Grimsby y ‘ { f 2,400 0 0 Scarborough ° e e 530 @ O 
Guildford . : be 2,200 0° -@” Southampton ° ° e 1,750 0 0 
Peerwich (Qed 2,300 0 0 ee sy) ae ch : 
Haverfordwest . . 3,000 0 0 Beep cy. ibe Mel i. q 
“ol 15.000 0 0 Steckton . . . + 7,200 00 
fe ee 1: neal Sudbury . . . 700 0 0 
Kendal . . » -; 5,770 O Oj} Swansea. 2. 2. - 510 0 0 
| Kidderminster Sie J,J00 O10 Tewkesbury . . - 1217 genes 
King’s Lynn. . D000 0) We Geomtom: 5. 300 0 0 
O..0 0 0 
7 6 9 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0) 
0 0 
0 0 
0) 0 


ens KTS 


Total . . 1,767,969 0 72 
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Taste XII.—Amount of Debt due at the commencement of 1835 by any of 
the Municipal Corporations named in Schedule B of the Corporation 
Act, 5 and 6 Win. IV., c. 76, as those to which a Commission of the Peace 
was not to be granted: derived from the Commissioners’ Reports. 








Boroughs. fi Be We Boroughs. Deity Si.q Ge 
Basingstoke . . »« . 4,400 0 0 Brought forward . . 24,398 14 2 
Beaumaris . . - . 4,200 0 0O/| Llandovery .... . 40 0 0 
Beccles’. . . - 3,500 0 O| Maidenhead. . . . 2,000 0 0 
Blandford Forum . . 155007 050 | Penryaw wages 204 & MeZbialin® 
Bodin). 25/6) lo. + <11,000>-0 oO.) Retford, Bast)... 2451 30005000 
aids, oo os Le 22070 0} Ruthin i yen oe : 150 0 0 
Chippenham. . ©. « OUT UO RWC, sae, 2 y+ ety ghee De 
Daventree . . oes 283 14 2|Sandwich . . . 1407 0°79 
Droitwich ie one see 150, 0 20 | Southwold. ..°«).. .«. 8,280) 0 20 
Eye* ." . 2 bees 290 0 0) South Molton Tey 731 -) “0 
Glastonbury Tea ons 400 0 0 | Stratford-on-Avon . . 5,447 0 0 
Godmanchester . . . 2,800 0. 0| Thetford{. . . . . 4,200 0 O 
Huntingdon . . .: 1 6.145700. 0 0 |. Totnessi. » 2) 6 \ i003 150% O90 

Carried forward . 24,398 14 2 Total. . . 53,302 5 2 





If, as is probable, there has been, since the date of these figures, in 
1835, scarcely any reduction in the total of the debts due by the smaller 
municipalities included in the Corporation Act, the sum due by the 
whole of the remodelled boroughs will exceed 1,820,000/. The follow- 
ing Table, abstracted from the Reports of the Commissioners, shows the 
financial condition of the several boroughs whose institutions remain 
unaltered by that Statute ; and their position with regard to income, ex- 
penditure, or debt, will not have undergone any great changes since the 
date of the Reports. 

Tasie XIII.—Adstract of the Statements contained in the Commissioners’ 

Reports of the Moneys annually received and expended on account of 

the Boroughs whose Institutions are unaltered by the Municipal Reform 


Act, 5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 76 ; and of the amount of Debt due by any of 
those Boroughs at the period ‘of their Reports, in 1835. 





Borough. Income. Expenditure. 


SEI TES | SD 











£.- 6.4 a, 
£13.—Entertainments and petty 

charges ; law expenses, lately ex- 
Aberavon . . . 40 0 0 ceeding the remainder ; small tolls, 
: a besides the stated income, taken 
by portreve . e e 
Under £300. ar ha, law 
: charges; entertainments; donations 
to purposes of charity . e 
tae «—Salaries; stipends, et 

rest of pet borrowed ; rates and 

taxes 
¢ 


| Aldeburgh. . .| 300 0 0 


J Ainwick . . «| 600 0 0 


£300. Tey entertainments; 
interest on debts; salaries; re- 
pairs of property and streets; 


| total nearly equal to income. 


Agieby . |... | 37017 9 





£100.—Chiefly in improvements, 


Axbridge . . . 100 0 0 and on Guildhall and market- 470 0 0 
house . ° 
£28. ee of debt a cor- 
j Berkeley AS ae oa ae 28 0 0 poration dinners; appropriation 400 0 0 


of tolls by mayor . . 
§ Bishop’s Castle . 29 0'00 £29,—Salaries and conduit 


Cn ee ea Cat palpi) ae 








j 
ecstacy tense | a ee 


Carried forward. | 1,467 17 9 “9 | £1,220 0 0 «bse biphoul veil GLE li Blo mae 





ee 
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TABLE “CRE ana id the Statements aie tebe Ramm eae 





Borough. 





Brought forward 
Bossiney Ser yang 
Brackley - A ae 


| Brading ane oN ad 
Bradninch “ex 


Camelford. . . 


i Christchurch . . 
Clun ° SG e ® 
Senway os 0%, 


Cowbridge. . . 


| Dunmow, Great . 
| Dunwich . . . 
"Fordwich. . . 
Marstang . . « 


| Hartlepool. . . 


fredon. . «| «s 


| Henley upon Thames 


Higham Ferrers . 


1 Holt ° ° ° ° 
Blichester . 2. , 
Mmenicg. . .%. 


Piidwelly . . |. 


Kilgerran.s « .« 


Carried forward 











Income. 
Lam Sine 
1,467 17° 
ae ae 
Nil. 
6, ta VY 
64 10 0O 
90° 07 0 
60 0 0O 
Nil. 
207 <0 30 
130K-O0 
21 0 0 
150 0 0 
16> 7, 0 
34 10 0 
Siac): --O 
370 0 0 
i ams \ a 
174-0 0 
Nil. 
teed: 0 
oa, OG 
145 0 O 
Nil 
3,070 6 8 


i yOL. V.—PART II. 








Expenditure. 


oe PES ee 





£1,220. 
£4, I al ae not stated . 
ae aga 
£2. Tas.44d: ee ae ae i oe) 
' laries; annual dinner . 
£67. 15s.—Dinner on sleckion of j 
mayor, and sessions dinners; s-| 
laries ; subscription to hospital ; 
insurance; interest of debt ; | 
pairs; incidental expenses . 
gas -—Salaries of officers; no re- 
gular account 
£60.—Whole proceeds ain by itor, 
Nil. 
£207 
jeri —knplied to reduction a 
debt and general purposes . 
£21.—Wholly ina feast .  . 
£150.— Interest of debt ; : 
| 


33 


and works against the sea; rates ; 


feu-reeves; tavern expenses; 
sundries ; law expenses; heavy law 
expenses in suit against Southwold. 
£16. 7s.—Small salaries ; mayor’s 
postage ; tradesmen’s a care ? 
of fishery . .» al 
£30.—Interest of debt; : gene i. 
collection of tolls; subscription 
for lighting the town; repairs; 
insurance, and tavern expenses 
£47.—Smallness of ordinary ob} 
jects; principal expense in keep- } 
ing up the sea wall. . i 
£370.—Fee-farm rents and stiles ‘ 
| salaries 5 repairs ; paving; ringers ; 
| taxes and assessments; 
table gifts .« . 


chari- 


j £72.—Salaries to ies inate: cler- 
gyman ; allowances to jury; in- 
| surance; land tax; repairs otf 
hall; incidental expenses . 
£150.—Probably in future a re- 
duction of £50 a-year; land-tax ; 
tithe; labour; salaries; dona- 
tions; tradesmen’s bills; enter- 
_ tainments to tenants ® 
Nil ° 
£20 eo uadas. repairs; ae ic 
| cellanies eit le 
£25,.—-Salaries; ale; aiid: &e. 
£145.—Including £25 received 
in tolls by corporate officers; re- 
cent excess over income; law ex- 
penses Saco ust hea 
ING tet oi pel ec enitto Hahe 


ee re eee 


SIA Oss, Bde so Fe.) tot 














Debt. 
Li Sed 
1,815 19 6 
500) 010 
617 00 
700 O O 
1,200 0 0 
100 0 0O 

a® ® 
1.110. ou6 
430 0 0O 
6,472 19 6 


Y 
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TaBLE XIII.—Abstract of the Statements of Moneys, §c.—continued. 




















Borough. Income, Expenditure. ‘ Debt. 
ir 8 Gs a aE 
Brought forward | 3,070 6 8 | £3,043 0s. 4d. 6,472 19 6 
£129 .—Salaries, taxes, &c.; sur- ‘| 
plus income; application to re- 230 0 0 
Langport Hastever. 162: 0. 0 pairs and ee nik & ; Ba | 
ing surplus. « 
fet —Salaries’; mild school ; 5} 
a ’ , A 
Laugharne . . 79. 0 0 ee as. ; . 
£125 ot aha ttes badd tek re- 
la- 
st. ] pairs to quays and streets; sa a, 
Looe, East avs OE Ee inks [: ries; incidentaland extraordinary 
expenses e © ° e e ° 
£55.—Repairs of quays, streets, 
and roads; taxes; salaries of offi- 
cers; maintenance of Guildhall, 
Looe, West - . 48.4 9 and entertainments; no regular “¢ 
accounts kept previous to passing 
Reform Act; deficiency of income 
wee 38.—Under direction of 
Toctestial 153-18 3 mayor; highways; repairs, lamps 
> the | and lighting; rates and taxes; ee 
| \ constables’ expenses, &c. . .« 
fived. <6. +1 ane 29. 4 6 | £29. 4s. 6d.—Serjeant’s salary, &c. 
Malmesbury . . Nil. St iby hi 4 SE Awe ee + 
£34, 1s. 3d.—Occasional excess 
over income; officers’ fees; col- 
:. Marageon ey irae 38 0 0 lection of tolls; insurance; fee ds 30.5? 
|\ to clergyman; law expenses. 
f { Not reported.—Petty income from 
Montgomery . ,. Not reported. |{ allotment under Inclosure Act di- by 
. |{ vided among the burgesses « ¢ 
{ Newport Pembroke Nil. Ce UR es meee Se Ps 
: £35. 10s.—Distribution to podr;: 
Newport (Salop) Sah: 35 10 0 maintenance of railed cisterns and a 
Comeduits fy ve 1s) vie Geulpcel) 
£14. 18s.—Fee-farm rent} salaries, 
1 Newtown. ©. . 1418 0 &c.; usual balance against com- ; 
; TON CNS Lan aie aa | ol 
Okehampton 493 4 7 sessions expenses; law charges; 700 0 0 


chief rent; rates and taxes; in- 
terest of debt; mayoralty . 


a town pump; surplus eS i 


liquidation of debt .- .- 


x 17s. 6d.—Repairs; salaries; 
1 Orford. . . .{ 100 0 0 | 


£85,.—Dinners; salaries; town 
clerk’s bill; small yearly payment 
to Hastings ae trifling 
Oke Mee a igs 1G 


] {£18. 19s.—Rent to nahn 
} Plympton Earle . 1 "238 repairs of the Guildhall; salaries ; 
rent of house ; taxes e 


Pevensey. . , 85° 0° 0 


£100. —Entertainment 5 255 
i 


———— 


er 


Carried forward | 4,356 3 8 | £3,821 13s. 7d. . . « » | 6,467 19-6 
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TABLE XIII.—Adstract of the Statements of Moneys, §c.—continued. 


Borough. 











Brought forward 


Quinborowe 


Radnor, New . 
Romney Marsh 


Ruyton. . 
Saltash . 


Seaford. . 


: St. Clears . 


| Sutton Coldfield 


Thornbury. 


Tregony . 


Wareham . 
Westbury . 


Winchelsea 


Wilton. e 


e 


Wokingham . 


Wootton Bassett 


Woodstock 


Yarmouth . 


Yeovil. . 


Total 


Income. 





fo Se Oe 
4,356: 3.8 
112,500 0 0 
21 10 
Nil. 
Nil. 
300 0 0 
60. FOF “0 
45 0 0 
747 11 ~=9 
Nil. 
28° 5 0 
40 0 
47 0 40 
22 3 
136 0 0 
Nil. 
Nil. 
140 0 0 
30 0 0 
yr OG 


re er eee, 


18,542 14 0 


a et | eR EE CE 


Expenditure. 





| £3,821 13s. 7d. 


£12,500. — Purchase 
oysters and attendant expenses; J, 


laying 5 


catching ; 





of 


PIER a 





merchants 5 
salesmen; debt paid off and inte- 


Debt. 
poe ae 
6,467 19 6 
seed 
113,637 9 2 


rest; payments in nature of sala-| 
ries; permanent outgoings; chari- 


ties; annuities; contingencies. 
£21. 10s.—Whole income absorbed 


\ under sequestration « 


INGER, a, 
Nil e e 


£300 cog ht be nccurately | 
ascertained ; absence of all phe 


accounts ; large debts 


sie 
. | 1,300 0 0 


1,826 6 2 


£60.—School subscription; trifling 


salaries to town clerk and ser Veen? 


at mace. 


cers’ Deon! small surplus shared bye 
36 senior burgesses - 
£747. —Regulation by Cones of 
Chancery; payment of salaries ; 


clothing and ge ig allow- 


ance for charity . 


NWI DY Ree, 


Pasa 
| i 


£28. ds. — Difficulty of ene 


accurate account; 
over income. . 


£40 ae cee of pty quay | 


and market dues 


former excess 


£45.—Wholly received og mayore 


liamentary elections ; 


large nomi- 


nal balance in tahoe of treasurer 


£30.—Chiefly connected with =) : 


paid by Parliamentary patron 


ries and expenses of officers; works, 
&c. ; petty disbursements ; balance 


in hand o 


IND re fie .tf23 the 
Nil e ° ° e 


£160.—Corpor ten 


ie -—Rates; insurance ; a 


: 60 0 O 


accounts ) 


blended with charity account, con- 


taining exact amount of corporate 


sequent impossibility of a oe 


expenditure. . 


salary ; allowance for leet dinner ; 
occa- 
sional excess over income from 


repairs, S&Xc.; 


extraordinary repairs 


£41.—Personal charges of officers; 
chief rent ; portreve; almswomen ; 
as ial in erection of schools. 





£18,072 8s. 7 8s. 


£30.—Town clerk and serjeant’s 
| quit rent ; 


@ 


e 


. 124,416 14 10 
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The principal kinds of property possessed by the ancient municipalities 
are thus enumerated in the analysis of the Commissioners’ Reports :— 


Kinds of Property, and the Number of Boroughs by which they were 
possessed in 1835. 


Sources of Income. Boroughs. Sources of Income. Borouglis. 
Admissions to freedom . 14 351 TA Ra ree ie Ne 
Anehorage ee eG Oyster fishery. . « + 9 
Alienations . Se RMA iat, lh Patronage (Ecclesiastical) 42 
Canal shares . Arriihcs Sanite® Pew sents. «(yee 
Chief rents . ne Ne 6 Portdues oe fe vellite) Tae 
Coalidues oar Presage of wine. . . 1 
Pechauge eee N em ee Quay dees So 6 eh 14 
Fee-farm rents . . . 39 Quit rents. . o WO PELs 
1S ENP ue i a ae =) Railway shares . 2. - 2 
Felons’ goods . . . 5 River dues. ot 
WEMY (oh oe ie) is!) ah) eo ye BLOC + hxii se, Younis ne: Mee 
Fines e e e ° > 19 Tolls . ° e e e 5 145 
Fish dues . teh hey Clale Tow Ges.’ stare te sae 
Pigheries fe se AG Town sliall J co) dion Nios ke eee 
Gas shares. ‘Swetnn see 5 TRawiSOllicct oan brekiie <s 1 
Harbour dues. . . . 10 Turnpike-road shares. . 5 
BRVerCSE ERs. 6. oye ete Waifs andestrays . . 1 
Lands and Tenements . 211 Water rents’. 6 ee 
Markets ¢ 0 3) se 706 Wharfage dues . . . 6 


Ecclesiastical patronage, however, no longer appears among the items 
of corporate income, provision being made in the Corporation Act for 
the sale of all livings in the gift of Municipal Corporations, under the 
direction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The borough rates, levied to defray the expenses of the admi- 
nistration of justice, were formerly imposed by the borough magis- 
trates, precisely as a county rate is assessed; and the transfer of the 
power of assessment to the council is an important change, though not 
without examples in the former state of the boroughs, under prescriptive 
custom, as well as under charters and statutes.* The return, No. 610, 
Session 1840, gives a total of 95 boroughs, in which a borough rate is 
levied by the town councils, under the provisions of the Corporation 
Act; and 81, in which rates are also levied under the local Acts enu- 
merated in the Schedule (E) annexed to that statute. The amount 
of the former for the last preceding year to the close of which the 
accounts had been made up, was 127,920/. 8s. 64d., and of the latter, 
141,802/. 14s. 1ld.; showing a decrease in the latter, since the year 
before the Act came into operation, of 17,493/. lls. 9d. The annexed 
Table (XIV., pp. 159—161,) is an abstract from the return. 

The constitution of the Boards of Commissioners levying rates under 
local acts has already been described, as well as the purposes to which 
the revenues are applicable. But it 1s impossible to describe the details 
of their expenditure without information which has yet to be gathered. 
The few succeeding remarks are, therefore, confined to the expenditure 
of the Borough Funds; the totals of the preceding accounts of the ex- 
penditure of the remodelled corporations being brought into the analytical 
arrangement of the functions of these bodies, which we have hitherto 
observed. 


* Analysis, page 545, 
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Taste XIV.—Return of (1) every Borough levying a Borough Rate under 
the Act 5 and 6 Wm. 4, c. 76, (2) of the Amount of such Rate for the last 
Year for which the Accounts have been made up; and also (3) of the Amount 
of the Rate levied at the same Period under each of the several Local Acts 
enumerated in Schedule (E.) of the said Act. 
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Amount of Borough 
Rate for the last Year 
for which the Accounts 

have been made up. 


1, De 








Amount of Rate levied at the same Period under t 





Boroughs. 
ie aa each of the several Local Acts. 





ed 










Gav sis vd, Biel 8 ho. 


No return. 







Aberystwith . 













































































Bbingdon ~ . . . 314 1 8 596 15 74 vale 

mudowr./ (6°. |) S40 99, 7 le “eae a Hense 

S00 ee ava 174 12 1 

Banbury . ees 746 17° 74 3 

Barnstaple . . . 200°" OF 0 8 

Basingstoke. . . 300 0 0. + 

PPE ile 4 6! 5. 6,420 4 8 apes Udaiesseie ee 
e nder eo. 3, ¢. 

ry 8 te ee . 1,322 7 |] ere | 

Wee. S.2: 2 1,106 2 9 Under 41 Geo.3, c- 126. | 

edlord i... «’, « 332 4 8 998 16 10 ef 

Berwick-upon-Tweed Ae 7% «8 450 0 0 

Deverley/. >. s 940/19 5* 6 6 

Bideford... -. 270 0-0 pied No Local Act. 


Under 16 Geo. 3, c. 25, } 









829 6 0 & 46 Geo. 3, c. 41. 
ee ae 1,515 15 6 Under 32 Geo. 3, c.80, 
and 46 Geo. 3, ¢. 40. | 
Brecon . Eee 550 0 0 
Bridgenorth. . . eds 
Bridgewater. + . 274 13 8 
DHGpOr, Vleck . » 187 4 6 
Bristol). tie HAI 10,000 0 0 Under 46 Geo. 3, c. 26. § 
Under 3 Geo. 4, c. 24, | 
glee Ae 15,957 3 0 | ee 
(Parish of Clifton) . 1,758 3 8 Under 5 Geo. 4, ¢. 79. | 
United parishes of St. : ; 
: James aad St. Paul 3,361 17 3 Under 2 Wm. 4, ¢, 89.4 
Buckingham . . Bie No Local Act. 





Bury St. Edmunds . 
(St.Mary’s parish) 
(St.James’s parish ) 

Cambridge . . . 

Canterbury ..-. . 

Carisle o< dys. + 

Carmarthen . : 

Chester.«.. .« .- 

Chesterfield. . . 

Clnchester ..-/. 









1,144 11 1i Under 44 Geo. 3, ¢.58. | 








hay #8 No Local Acts. i 
392 10 4 Under 31 Geo. 3, c. 63. : 
11 see 1 and 2 Geo. 4, 









39 @ r) Cc. 68. 


(a ener metres Pernt cae en aan, 


Carried forward . 





* The amount of the Watch Rate, 140/. 19s. 5d., is included in this sum. 

+ By mistake called 2 Geo. 4, in the Schedule to the Act 5 and6 Wm. 4. This sum 
includes Poor Rates, and rates for repairing, lighting, and watching the district. 

t Of this sum 646/, 11s. 4d. was for Watch Rate. 
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Taste XIV.—Return of every Borough, §c.—continued . 





1. 2. 3. 


Amount of Borough 
Rate forthe last Year| Amount of Rate levied at the same Period under 


Boroughs. for which the Accounts 
have been made up. each of the several Local Acts. 


hs see GL vaste tae Sh Ge 
_ Brought forward . | 39,343 18 1 50,433 14 1 











es 








Chippenham . . te 466 17 94 
Chipping Norton . 150 0-0 ws No Local Acts. 
Clitheroe . ~. . | Council,as Inspec|tors, make an orderon the poor’s rate for 2202. | 
Colchester seat 1,464 7 7 2 ee No Local Act. 
Congleton . . . 600 0 O ; Ditto. 
Coventry: $ £ § | 3,238 11 6 2,940 18 0 
Dartmouth .  & ans 154 17 0 
Daventry . . « 98 0 0 401. OF 4 
Weal. Ge > ways « 620 0 0 481 18 O 
Derby A a Se 2,000 0 0 3,020 17) 9 
IDeVIZeS % «2» « 403. 8 9* ‘JP o3 
Dorchester 2. © « ae 30k. LR 4 
Dever’. 2 2,180) 2 6 1,018 8 5 
Darhawt .. 2-3 elon 458 0 13 
Evesham . 229 19 1k 407 ay 2 
Pixeter. . » « a 7,107 10% 
Falmouth. . . 400 0 0 O13 No Local Act. 
faversham’ . . . 572 12 6 879 2 3% 
Folkestone . . . 400 0 0 5g °F 4 
Gateshead . . 347 49. 1 ol2. 11 Te 
Glastonbury . s 139 8 8 285 14 0 
Gloucester . 4 2,300 13 4 700° 0. 0 Under 4 Geo. 3. 
55 rad fo. 111 12 53 Under 17 Geo. 3, c. 68. | 
35) ahs (Be at hg 300 0 0 Under | & 2 Geo. 4, ¢.22. | 
ie Seba ast 399 17 1% Under 4 Wm. 4, c. 44. 
Godalming - . . 97.195 4 331 8 1s 
Godmanchester. . 125 0 0 owes 
Grantnam 3! SS 620 0 6 ere No Local Act. 
Gravesend . « 899 3 0 IE 945 7a 
Guildford’ “2 3 % 215 8 10 322 18 0 Under 32 Geo. 2. 
ns Eas ot ii Gus 528 14 9 Under 52 Geo. 3. 
i ‘ ls. 6d. in the pound. 
aida! Gea UIE ae eee | Under 59 Geo. ao 118. 
flastings  <S Ps 1827 98 1,056 14 2 Under 2 Wm. 4. 
a Sa ees a 898 14 6 Under 2 Wm. 4, ce. 45. 
Hereford, . + - 861 0 0 448 3 0} 
us wees. tel Nis =F il 36 
Pye le Mog fe. ie ‘ae 448 3 Ot 
Siertiord < “. .. 205 12 6 570 14 4 
Huntingdon. . . 300 0 0 327/19 6 
Hythe .« 6 « . ents 219. 0 42 
Epswich’ si 2 ehigl 2764 7' 8 1,448 4 10 
Kidderminster } 1,104 0 0 850 0 0 
Lancaster aire area 1,033° 6. 2 
ecdse Oe Ee Olay % 8 oyll7* bu 7 
Leicester. . 0. °% |) 2,627 17. 8358 sa No Local Acts. 
Leominster . . - 277 10 11 199 1 4 
Carried forward . | 74,843 19 23 | 85,964 16 6 





* Of this sum 1482, 9s. 10d. was for a Watch Rate. 
+ Watch Rate. t Watch Rate. 
§ From September 19, 1838, to June 12, 1839. 


‘ 
ey 
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_ Tas XIV.—Return of every Borough, §c.—contintied. 





tL, 2. 3. 
Amount of Borough 
Rate for the last Year} Amount of Rate levied at the same Period under 











Herne pr a each of the several Local Acts. 
Je pS wk ae er | 
Brought forward . | 74,843 19 ye 85,964 16 6 
Lincoln. . : oS. 13056 3 9s. | 
Llanidloes . . 158 2 1024 eee No Local Act. 
King’s Lynn... we SRR 3,923 18 3 
Maidstone .+ -. «| 3,138 0 °9 4,121 5 8 ; 
Maldaie se <iy 706 10 4 ps (Arne eee WAGE ay 
Newark . . « - 938 4 2 * Ditto. 
Newbury. . .« 200 0 0 1,102 4 92 
Newcastle-under-Lyne No return. 
Newport. «.« . - 584 2 0 ii 1279 
urehaniitGn 6 9s | + 2,327 8.7 2,299 7 10 
Norwich ° e ° e 5,142 14 3 8,500 7 10 
Nottingham. . .{ 4,800 0 0 1,000 0 O 
Oswestry. . . 368 15 6 262 6 4 
Penzance. . << No return. 
Plymouth @. <*.} 1,74) 13: 6 4,969 15 7 
Pontefract. . *. .. 310 13 94 423 18 1 
Poole Te | 4,907 Tat 2 No Local Acts. 
Portsmourn .s -<) 1,702 11s 730 1 1 Under 8 Geo. 3. 
- eo OP < 3Re 341 3 9 Under 16 Geo. 3, c. 69. 
Under 32 Geo. 3, c. 103, 
ee rs $50 Ge Gey a ee 
Preston . e ° e ° ° D 9 614 6 6* 
Reading . .« «. . 843 0 0 3,246 1 6 
Rochester . . 895. 0 6+ 114 16 104 
Bop Infra Hants 90.0 10 sks 
Rye ° 280 9 O ss , 
Saffron Walden. ; 270 0 0 Sos No Local Acts. 
St. Albans -.44 . No return. 
Sandwichi) @iss -. 154 0 10 112.,3. 0 
New Sarum... 1,302 0 0 1,251 17 11 
Shrewsbury . . . 800 0 0 D247 5 6 
Southampton . . 2,646 0 0 2,076°°9 9 
Stamford . er 1,643" 1 6 wis No Local Act. 


Stockport. . .« «+; 1,186 14 


— 
leo 
e 
@ 


Local Act repealed in 
| 1837. 
Not. included in Sche- 


Sudbury e ° e e 362 10 0 ° ° | duié (E.) 
Sunderland . . . | 2,931 15 0 o 
as oh & hare ats 833 12 6 Under 50 Geo. 3, ¢. 25. 
a3 : ‘ atycs 1,012 14 2 Under 7 Geo. 4, e. 120. 
Tamworth .2 6 120, 0.0 7h 8 No Local Act. 
Wenveradep + <« -« aay 3 0 ree Ditto. 
Tewkesbury. . « 670: 2°" 403 12 °3 
Thetford . 1a 4 59201502 Bi i 
Tiverton . . . 3887 1 1} 366 11 6 
Great Torrington . 60 0 0 Pe ae No Local Act. 
DPIULOS 4 2) 6 ose: Lee <i 8 No Borough Rate. 


Ce ae en cg | EE Sn et RS mr ae es Carmen mE A 
L 
a 


Carried forward . {116,776 11 11% {131,597 2 





* Of this sum 500/. was for Watch Rate. 
+ Of this sum 481/. 10s, 9d. was for Watch Rate. 
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TaBLE XIV.—Return of every Borough, §c.—continued. 





1. 2. 3. 
Amount of Borough Fe 
Rate for the last Year} Amount of Rate levied at the same Period under §& 


for which the Accounts each of the several Local Acts. 
have been made up. 


| EY RSE (8 Gncenintane f ae sneer ce: ne ES EE TTS Sc eece. fl 
3 eacneieemesee Z 







_ Boroughs. 

























£, SK: ae aa” 
| Brought forward . {116,776 11 112 |131,597 2 8} 
j Wallingford. . . 151 0 72% 183 17 2 
PeNvelsa ew 1,080 0 0 500 0 0 
: Warwick. oo. Ct. 781 Ad ob engi 
Melee 441 19 8 343 8 0 
Pivealock 5 O119 1s ele No Local Acis. 
C euibe Rete i Ped 900 0 O No Borough Rate. 
pevvipea 8 1,693. 5:6 Sone 
» Winchester . . 1,689 17 5* 1 263 2-0 
' New Windsor . . 664 13 0 1,184 3 113 : 
DANTE. No rate levied under $ 
| Wisbech. 2. 309 10 8 re j shy Local age 
j Worcester . . .| 2,092 10 8 2518912 oe 
ote. My 5 | 8147 9 8 2,674 14 5 Under 6 Geo. 4, c. 127. | 
Ge te ssf Sines 1,720.12. 08 Under 3 Wm. 4, c. 62. § 















Total . . /127,920 9 92 /142,602 13 03 





. 


* Of this sum, 782/. 11s. 2d. was for Watch Rate. 


5. Public Establishments and Bye-Laws. 


Perhaps the item of law expenses, one which is very heavy, being no 
less than £29,642. 19s. O4d., can scarcely be classed under this head, 
which comprises expressly only the two following, viz.:— 

L£. Sia; 


Rents, rates, taxes, and insurance. . . - « « «© 20,866 16 22 
Salaries, pensions, and allowances to Municipal officers. 80,757 11 52 





£ 101,624 7 73 





The head of ‘* Entertainments,” with its subordinate items of ‘‘ Cook,” 
“ Ringers,” and ‘‘’Tavern Expenses,” though it appears in various parts 
of the Commissioners’ Reports, seems to be banished from the accounts 
of the remodelled corporations; and it is to be hoped that there has been 
some retrenchment with regard to the “‘ Municipal Officers,”’ even to the 
extent of abolishing many of the offices which existed at the time of the 
Commissioners’ investigations, although some are certainly of great an- 
tiquity. The following lists of the principal and of the inferior officers, 
with the number of boroughs in which each office is mentioned to have been 
found, will at once indicate the functions which they exercised, the duties 
which really have to be discharged, and the necessity which existed of 
clearing away some of this antiquated machinery; in which, perhaps, 
the power of the Council to make bye-laws, not only for its own regu- 
lation, but for the suppression and avoidance of nuisances in the borough, 
could not be better exercised. 
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Principal Officers ; and the number of Boroughs in which they existed 


Officers. 
Admiral of the Humber. 
Aldermen . 


Assessor of the Court of f Requests. 


PRUGILOP. 4g 
Sy a i ee 
Bailiff Deputy . 
Bailiff of the Baloch. 
Bailiff of the Brethren . 
Bailiff of the Commons. 
Bailiff of the Liberties 


Bridge Masters .0 . 4 


Bridge Wardens. . 
Chamberlain. . 
Chamberlain, Assistant. 
Chamberlain, Deputy . 
ehamber-reeve Sua ie 
Bape 4 ic. sk, 
City Marshal . . 
City Solicitor. . . 
Glavigers: . » . 
Clerk of the Market 
Clerk of the Committees 
ee can 5 hic mena 
Clerk ofthe Peace . . 
Clerk to the Magistrates 
WOHGECTS wile bes 
Common Attorney . . 
Common Clerk . . 
Constable of the Castle . 
WOTOHEY . 6.36 years < 
MUStUTNST <<. 6 6. ts 
Electors . . aes 
Erection Bae. ae oe 
Escheator eee ate 
Foreman of the OWoms 
SEXO LCR 5 MOE ahi 6 fe 
Governor. . desks 
Harbour Wiat(en.. Se aap has (a 


Officers. 
Accountant . 


Aldermen of the WWdvds ; 


‘Ale‘Conners so 
Ale Founders. 

Ale Tasters 
Aulneger. . 
muctioneer “sss 
Bailiffs . 

Bailiff, Under 

Bailiff of the Bourne 
Bailiff of the Liberties 
Bailiff’s Man ‘ncaa 
Bailiff’s Serjeant . 
Ballast Assessor , 


e @ ® o @ o 


am 1835. 

Boroughs. Officers, Boroughs. 

F Bligh Bali . 3. ele, « 
. 138 | High Steward . . 2 et iy gO 
1 | Judge of Admiralty Court er eee 
te dike OW PUEDES) Goce ty oc. 6 is is eee 18 
. « 120 | Justices of Peace . sists ea. 
- « 4 | Keeper of Keys of Coffer +: Cisanlee 
aD ae 1 | LandSteward . sea 
« «14 Marshal of the Admiralty Court aiid 
ee, k |. Whaster. tes teu a 2s 62, Ae 
Bess 1} Mayor? ons. ede eishe ay ene 
« « 3 | Mayor Deputy : oy kte), ohgioe 
. « 2 | Mayor of the Staple. . oi gel 
inar 203 Portréve: .. Ju es 
<jrrestoul | Prothonotary of Civil Court . 10 
cht’ 1 { Receiver. . OME ENT i: 
ne ae 1 { Recorder. . fo Male ss . 244 
- -%3 | Recorder Deputy e ciecisee his oagoe 
a beth 7 aReGIster Ves ae a is: eee cheer 
veveintl | Sexrgeants-at-Mace . so. out slave 
SP wate ft MperME ss oc. alah er sles 
- eo lll | Speaker of the Common Council 49,4 
Ree 1 | Steward. . + Bey ste 30 
siinttiga th} Steware Deputy . ecrinsarht #3 8hy ean ee 
* 139 | Steward of Courts 5 es eats 8 
« «2 | Superintendent of Police... «.///4 
siifieug ea [| Durgeodt Of Gaol “steer e' ln eee 
etry o UIVONOEie a 6 .'Uid: a senleaiely ebiesaele 
eBieh ese FO 4 CROWN EO ARIE OU cana Tan MBetey siig eee 
- « 12 | Town Chamberlain . Wd cel 1 
es Baais oe 1 ROW MiG Leek: cl i ytd tata) wi ene 
Ho fh | Lown Clerk eDeputy usc. ce), os) ei 20 
seis 2 | Town’s Hiushand Laat etice dare 1 
ephisinogel 1 ROWDIOOESCANG | 6 oe. Ts ket cei tke 
‘cum ud 1 LECASOTER.... «. ea ea ee oy 
Sas 1 | Treasurer of the Sole oe Oe A 1 
Sk devo, Peer Le ANY GROCER 60 Ja ~ cannes letati oth: @utme 1 
Sharan. to We aber. Ballittes 7 2 2) Joa te ape 
dnteicrrong | Weaver Bailiit, depubyy: se ucar » 3 

Inferior Officers. 

Boroughs. Officers. Boroughs. 
seh a A ORO ce ely ceriene $4) ues eam ee 
- 3 | Beadle and Pound Keeper te ag coal 
. 4°) Beadle and Wardman’. <2. sol 
. 612 Bellmen Telling. eS eno 
- 25 | Bellman and Bendic ‘ Ps) | 
- 1 | Bell Ringer ‘Stic tebe aerial ean 
> fh Hi PCG, LASter . | been Gee 
- 45 | Blower of Burghmote een adi ai 
bade oe 5 Ohno a Mie wart Suh 
eek RVOLSUGLGers’. 4. + Oye ow a a ee 
ob iaeorsholder, Deputy «cee ge 
eal Bread Weigher - . + «. + » 9 
Peo MEavemel se. le We ees oy see ae 
» 1} Bridge Keeper . 1 
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Officers. 
Bridge Sweeper . . are 
Bucket Keepers . . yee 
Burleigh Men. « 1. 
Butchery Keeper. . ‘ 
Butter Searcher ; pilig 
Butter Weigher . . Bos 
Charcoal Man and Beadle hee 
Churebwarden « .* .: .* .° « 
Claviger . . oe 
Cleaner of Castle Wate: ee, 
Cleaner of Chandelier . . « 
Cleaner of Flags . tne 
Clerks Assistant: .- .° .°* «+ «!°3 
@lerk of Chamber: .* .: .* 2 3 
Wlerls of Haymarket .° .) (00393 
Clerk of the-Market . 2. ¢ 2 3 
Clerk of the Market, Deputy cha eo 
Clerk of Recognizances eter tee 
Clerk of St. James’s Market 

Clerk to Cattle Market Committee . 
Clerk to Revenue Committee . . 
Coal Meters . . . : ¥ 
C0al:Porters .° 2° £°s" Pe ets 
ROal Weiser * .° 47 on an 3 OM 
Cobb Warden erik 758 
Collector of Births and Batials hese 
Collector of Butchers’ Market Rents 
Collector of Cattle Market Dues . 
Collector of Cobb Dues : ss 2 
Collector of Corn Prices. . 3 
Collector of Customs 5 3 
Collector of Exehange Market . os 
Collector of Fish Dues . . . . 
Collector of Rents’ . . 

Collector of Rents and Tolls 
Collector of River Dues . . 
Collector of Stallage. . 2. . 
Solector of Tolls s* wo ue OS 
Collector of Tonnage Dues . . 
Collector of Town Dues .° . «. . 
Wolliery Viewer .° 0° 4 3 2% 
Common Measurer . . .- . 
Common Serjeant . . . . 
Common Wardman . .. . 
Commons) Beadle ...... .. 
Conductors of Fire Engines. . 
Sconauit Wardens . . « . > % 
Wonstavles, Chiefly sa. hs... 8 oh 
Constables, Deputy . . . . 
Conservators of the Delf. aaa 
Constables of the Staple. . . . 
Wook... Se ee OR Cee 
orn Meters’ . ss Shee 5 
Worm Prsers /% os. Bis eels Be naw 
Goroners Clerk \. 9:3 % 

rane Porters... +... 

@rier . PN) ors. ee 
Crier of the Cae ane oo 
Day Bellman 4 (0. so 0s, eae 
Deacon of Shambles. . . . 
Discreets of Market. . . .« 


° @ e 6 o ° 


of the Municipal Institutions 


Boroughs. 


(oe) 
Be ee OO Re ON EDD Re eB ED Oe Se RP eee 


—_ 


Nemed 


(Oy) 
— et ee De ee CQ BO 


Officers. 
Doorkeeper of Mayor’s Chamber . 
Dragon Bearer »« -« «6 « - 
Driver of Commons . ° 
Egg Collector . . « « 
Bscheator .- .« Ppp VEN 
Fen Reeve . : 
Feyrefgs: 4b 6 a Be 
Field Drivers. . ot 8 
Fish and Flesh Searchers ois 
Flesh and Fish Lookers. . . 
Flesh Taster .. & 208 5G 
Flesh Wardens . . « « & 
Foreign Receiver. «. « « 
Free Suitors «1 298° e) % 
Game Keeper 
Gateman . . Td hel hts 
Gauger of Casks . ot 60) og MERE 
Governor of Barbican. . 5» .« 
Grassmen o> 2+ ft Pai a eg 
Great Mace Bearer . 2. s 5 
Hall-‘Keeper .« .«° «+ ot o°-9™% 
Flall-Warden 5+ ".- «: < “eee tee 
Harbour Master, Upper. « | .~ 
Taaven Master - .+ 2% .* o<*iau 
Biayimakers: .: . “ise: Bee IM we 
Haywards . - 
Headboroughs . 
Hedge Lookers . 
Herd . e °. @ 
Hoy Driver : 
Horn-blower . . uae Shee Sie 
Hospital Chamberlain es 
Housekeeper at Grand Stand ; 
Honsekeeper of Mansion House 
House Steward’ .> . NS 
Inspector of Butchers’ Meat : 
Inspector of Corn Rents . 

Inspector of Conduit. . . « 
Inspector of Custom House Accounts 
Inspectors of Fish and Flesh . . 
Inspector of Nuisances . . 
Inspectors of Pinders and Tenters of 
Common.) “ss se We 
Inspectors of Sewers. . . + « 
Keeper of Bridewell . . . 2% 
Keepers of Buoys . . . . 
Keeper of Clocks. ; 
Keepers of the Common Chest ° 
Keeper of Corporation Pews. 
Keeper of Exchange. . 2 . . 
Keeper of Gates . . ° 
Keeper of the House of Correction 
Keeper of Keys of Booths . . 
Keepers of Lighthouses Sin? 
Keeper of Market. sabes 
Keeper of the Town Hall . . 
Keeper of Watts'’s Charity. . 
Keeper of Weigh House. . .« 
aey Keepersis <. «tp saskagis 
King’s Hackneymen. . 


e 
e 
° 
° e @ ® e e ° 


o ¢@ @ ° e 
o 
° 


° ° ° e e e 


° 
2 e¢ 8 6 


| Layer Weep. sed ; 


[J uly, 


Boroughs. 


1 


~— 
ee ee te ee ee ee OO DOOR DOS Se DR eS eet et es C0 ee 


OT ee ee et et het ee SO Re et et 
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Officers. Boroughs. Officers. Boroughs, 
Leather Sealers o Seger ar: River Constabl@ 5 °F 801 G82 
Leather Searcher. . . 23 Semapie. Mogae S et BPs! Ries FO Rie 
Leave Lookers . . a70 gon mane VWisikers * 45 °° °U}' 4 So Maes 
Be Yeoman ¢) 2 G- > .oee Seawengers*’ «° .* J\ se ois) Te 
Librarian . . o2 - Foes Schopluaustér 21 .° 2° os OG PER 
Lighthouse Keeper ae e eg ee School Wardens: °F OS P83 
Mace Beararre? FPR Ons to smi Sealers of Weights . . s «. % 
Market Keeper : : Searchers . . 6 a 8 
Market Lookers . . . : Searchers and Sealers of Leather i 


Market Policeman . . 
Market Sayer . j 
Marshalmen . . . « 
Matron eer) oi) ig) fercas 
Mayors Bailifier.s 082 9,, 4: .s 
Mayors peace ~. . 3, °., 1s 
Mayor’s Clerk . : als | 
Mayors Offitérs GOS 


e e e ° e e 


Mayor’s Serjeant 
Mayoress’s Sexjeant : 
Measurer and Gauger . 
Measurer of Coal . eae 
Measurer of Corn. .- 3 |i 
Meas Inspectors“, ©. 7%. 3) « 
iltaspcelsic 6 ets 1% Ms 
Mote Catcher..7.  « 3003") ¢ 
BioonGeieves . £1. fs Se? 6 
Moor Men .. 
Moor Warden. . 
Muragers . es ° 
Minrenpets: to it’. 
DNASE OM 3 os ieee en 


Nicht Bellona: iv. . 
Ne eu) oat S 
Organist é 
Organist to Mayor’ s Chapel. 
Overseers of Common .. . 
iPanisim@lerk «9. 7. 23 (ss 
Pasture dVlasiers.. «1... .s...«. % 
AmOlasee Bie ss 5 fs 6 
Pew Opener . vis cinta cad 
Pier Wardens Pick hig, becom naa 
Pilot Maser .° 6 >. Tee 
Pinder ees . , 
Porters and Mediaset a eee 
PomecmatGate, we vip ‘edu s 
POrtteweewe «02 ae, .8 
Pound Driver ‘ 
Pound Keeper . . 
Presenters . 
Presenters of Barner 
Promoter’. 
Providers . . Jeet 
Quay and Harbour Master 
Quay Treasurer »« + - «+ «© 
Quay Warden en 
Races of Port Dues -« «. -« 
Receiver of Returns . . / 
Registrar and Beadle of Court 
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Searchers for unwholesome Meat 
Searchers of Market. . . 


Searchers of Weights and Measures 


Searcher of Woollen Cloths. . 
Secretany; s/w ec Emr 
Selzers. . Saris ae 
Serjeant at Brazen. Mace . 
Serjeant at Mace . 
Serjeant of Chamber. 
Sexton . . 
Shamble ona 
Sheriff’s Bailiffs . 
Sheriff’s Serjeant . 
Sidesmen. . . 
Staff Bearers . 
Stallingers 
Standard Bearers . 
Steward . s + 
Storekeeper . ...- 
Street Driver : cas 
Street-keeper and Crier oe teers 
Sireet Wardens » .%°.- > 6 + 
SUD-salhis Fe fo 6h) ees 
Summoner: = 5 ss . 
Superintendents of Leet . ° 
Superintendent of Market . . 
Superintendent of Bight bie 
Supervisors . 

Supervisors of Lands. si a 
Supervisors of the Bounds 
Surveyor . . wate t Saal 
Surveyor of Highways was 
Surveyor of Hospital FLouses 
Surveyor of Roads : 
Surveyor of Water i 


Swanner . ee. aes 
Sweeper of Streets Be 
Sword Bearer : 


Tenant of Beacons . . . - 
Telegraph ‘ithe apes 
Tipstaves . ae a8 
aithing’ Men .  .% . 

Toll Gatherers 

Tonnage Surveyor . - . « 
Town Inspector »- « «© « +» 
Town Marshal, .....+ » s 
Tow servant, 5 «ss. 6 
Town Stewards . 

Town Surveyor 

Treasurer of paiiieh 55s CORRES « 
Waits. . ‘ie aid hie ei tyie 
Ward Mec ie 
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Officers. Boroughs, Officers. Boroughs. 
Wardens of the Fish Market . . 1 | Weederof Footpaths. . . . 
Wardens of the Flesh Market . . Weigherof Hay. . .. . 
Wardens of Orphans . .. . Weigher of Wool 
Wardens (Under) ° Wharfinger . . 

Warden’s Clerk . . . . Whifflers a3 ai see 
Warrener and Gamekeeper . . Wood and Chimney Searchers . 
Vater Bavite a1. 3) ieeisim o! ay 502 Yeomen of the Pentice Court 
Water Bailiff (Deputy) . Yeoman Serjeant . 


WD Rea eee 
CO ee Noe ee 


6. Paving, Lighting, Cleansing, &c. 


The small proportion which the corporate expenditure upon these 
objects (38,3192. 2s. 113d.) bears to the total sum of 142,593/. 13s. 02d., 
levied under local Acts, chiefly to be applied to them, shows how com- 
pletely this portion of the public service had escaped the old corpora- 
tions; but it does not indicate how much of the latter is now in the 
administration of the remodelled councils, either partially under the 
terms of the local Acts, or wholly by the surrender of the trust to the 
corporation under clause 175 of the Corporation Act. 


7. Public Buildings and Places. 


Under this head we may class the items :— 
Public works; repairs, (er | OOM? ee 
Miorkets an fase. soak eacisi || sk: vienod. &.. >... 1SORO eee 


LVI = Tas 


a 


8. Harbours, Docks, and Navigation. 


These are generally the subject of special trusts under local Acts, in 
which the corporations are part trustees: in some instances they possess 
the whole trust. 


9. Charitable Trusts. 


By clause 71 of the Corporation Act, it was provided that the cha- 
ritable trusts, wherever such were held by municipal corporations, 
should remain in the hands of the old corporations until the Ist day of 
August, 1836, when the Lord Chancellor, unless Parliament should 
otherwise direct (and no further Act was passed on the subject), should 
make such orders as to him should seem fit for the administration of 
these trusts. Accordingly the Lord Chancellor appointed a Board of 
Trustees by name in each borough, for the administration of the muni- 
cipal charities; and the number of these trustees in each borough, with 
the value of the charities at their disposal, will appear from the follow- 
ing abstract of the Return No. 266, Sess. 1839. The charities mentioned 
in the corporation accounts, to the amount of 16,4962. 8s. 114d., are 
contributions from the borough funds to charitable objects. . 
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TaBLe XV.—Cities and Boroughs in which Trustees for Municipal Charities 
have been appointed by the Lord Chancellor, and the Amount of Income which 
came to the Receipt of each Board, during the Year 1837. 
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For the purpose of comparing the public expenditure of the boroughs 
with that of the parishes and counties, it may be mentioned that, in 
1838, the poor’s-rates amounted to 5,186,389/., of which 683,865/. was 
for county-rates; and that in the following year, 1839, the highway- 
rates were 1,169,891/., and the church-rates 506,812/. Of the institu- 
tions under which these sums are locally levied and expended, there 
may occur some future opportunity of presenting a statistical account, 
in continuation of the present. 





Report of the Committee on Hospital Statistics. 


‘ 


Tue present Report, which has been drawn up by a Committee of the 
Council of the Statistical Society of London, appointed in December, 
1840, “to consider the best means of obtaining periodical enumerations 
of the patients in the London Hospitals,”’ has been approved and adopted 
by the Council, and has been ordered to be published in the Society’s 
journal, and to be printed for circulation amongst the supporters and 
authorities of the various medical charities of the metropolis. ‘The 
objects of the Council in appointing the Committee will be sufficiently 
apparent after a perusal of the Report itself. The Committee is still 
engaged in inquiries connected with the vital statistics of the hospitals, 
and will be happy to receive information or suggestions from gentlemen 
interested in such matters, m furtherance of the purposes of their ap- 
pointment. 

Population of the Hospitals—The metropolis contains ten general 
hospitals, besides the fever hospital, the small-pox hospital, the lock 
hospital, the hospital for seamen, several lying-in hospitals, and lunatic 
asylums. 


A Return of the Number of Patients in the under-mentioned London 
Hospitals, and of the other Persons belonging to the respective Esta- 
blishments, or resident on the night of the 6—7th of June, (From the 
return made by the Officers to the Census Commissioners.) 








Number of Persons 


Number of Patients, employed in the Deaths| 
June 7, 184]. Establishment or Resident} Grand 3 


Name of Hospital. on June 7, 1841. Total. in 





M. F. Total. Total. 
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Pyhevern Ss) “sis |. 14 16 29 
f Small-pox . . . 15 10 25 
i-London .| .«» «|. }..205 | (A084) B13 
| St. Bartholomew’s. 194 | 1921! 386 
pMGUyg “re 6 eile 251 1 192 443 
| .St. Thomas’s-... 125 116 241 
| Dreadnought . . 163 1 ae 168 






St.George’s . . 178 134 312 10 46 56 368 
| Westminster . . 68 75 143 6 22 28 17] 
| Middlesex . . . 109 103 212 9 36 45 257 156 § 
f Charing-cross . . 43 46 89 6 13 19 108 102 
King’s College. . 56 45} 101 6 20 26 127 Presa 
University College. 56 45 101 9 15 24 126 194 § 
1 
2 


10 
7 
60 
1.125 
161 
81 
9 


170 | 605 














9.1}. 34} 984 
















Total, . .~ | 1482 | 1081 | 2563 
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The lying-in hospitals, lock hospital, and lunatic asylums, have not 
been included in the present inquiry. 

The population of the hospitals is shown in the preceding table, for 
the particulars of which we are indebted to the kindness of the Census 
Commissioners. It must be borne in mind that the number of patients in 
individual hospitals fluctuates, and that it is probably not quite so great 
in summer, when the census was taken, as in winter. With these 
qualifications the table represents pretty accurately the distribution of 
patients, and the proportion of males and females in the metropolitan 
hospitals. 

The Dreadnought contained 168 male patients; the hospitals for fever, 
and small pox (which were not epidemic in June, 1841) 29 males, 
25 females; the 10 general hospitals, 1,285 males, and 1,056 females. 

As a preliminary step, it appeared to your Committee desirable to 
obtain an enumeration of alJl the patients in the London hospitals. A 
circular was accordingly addressed to some of the medical officers who 
had evinced an interest in statistics; and -blank forms were forwarded 
to all who expressed themselves favourable to the objects of the imquiry. 
Returns were finally obtained from the Westminster, Middlesex, Char- 
ing-cross, King’s College, University College, London, and Dreadnought, 
hospitals, for which we are indebted to Dr. Watson, Dr. Burne, Dr. Gold- 
ing, Dr. Guy, Dr. Walshe, T. Blizard Curling, Esq., and G. Busk, Esq. ; 
who either performed the enumerations themselves, or selected intelli- 
gent gentlemen, quite competent to the task. 

We were not fortunate enough to procure returns for the first enume- 
ration from St. George’s, Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, or Guy’s hospitals, 
but from the information which we have received, we have every reason 
to believe that the medical officers and governors of the two former hos- 
pitals will contribute to the next inquiry, and we hope that the governors 
and medical officers of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s may be induced to follow 
their example. é 

The 7 hospitals from which we have obtained returns, contained 1,127 
in-patients, on June Ist, 1841; and 1,214 in-patients in the first week 
of January, 1842. The increase (7° per cent.) may be ascribed to the 
winter season. 

In the 6 general hospitals (the Dreadnought being excluded), the pro- 
portion of males was 57 in 100 patients. 

The following was the form of schedule employed in the enumeration ; 
and it will be evident that the number of important heads which it em- 
braces, may be classified in a great variety of ways, each of which would 
furnish important information.* 





Sox Married, How long How long 
Name. M one Single, Occupation.) Age, Disease. ill before in 
; ‘| or Widowed. Admission. Hospital. 











ey 
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* A copy of the form for enumeration, as finally determined upon, will be printed 
in a future number of the Journal, 
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The time has not yet come for the final arrangement of the facts, or 
for the deduction of general results; but in the present stage, we hope 
to be able to indicate the utility of the inquiry, its general scope, and the 
important objects which it aims at accomplishing. 

Distribution of Sex, Age, and Disease, with duration and results.— 
For the present we shall omit the Dreadnought, as that hospital is exclu- 
sively devoted to the reception of sailors. 

The returns show (1.) the number of persons in the hospitals of different 
occupations; (2.) the number of each sex suffering from the several dis- 
eases at different ages; (3.) the period of the several diseases in which 
patients are admitted ; and (4.) the time that they remain under treatment. 

The Table A. shows the ages of the patients, and their diseases; without 
distinguishing the sexes, which are, however, separated in the accompa- 
nying abstracts. In making these illustrative abstracts, the same forms 
have been employed as are in use for classifying the causes of death at 
the General Register Office. In the ultimate arrangement, several other 
diseases, such as those of the skin, will require separate heads. 

Wesubjoin some of the more common diseases, comprising 697 cases, 
which it will be seen are proportions of the total number of cases of all 
kinds (1,013) in the abstracts. As few children are admitted into the 
hospitals, all under the age of 15 are omitted. 


Ages of the Patients suffering from some of the more Common Diseases, in 
the London Hospitals, January, 1842. 





t 





Diseases. 
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* Age of one person not stated. 


General Remark.—The constant number of patients afflicted with 
any given disease, depends upon its duration, as well as upon the 
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numbers attacked ; so that where a disease is twice as long as another, 
although the same number were attacked, twice as many may be ex- 
pected to be in hospital. Hence the proportion of cases of different 
diseases ¢n hospital, and the proportion of cases admitted, will differ in 
the ratio of the average term of residence. Generally speaking, the 
proportion of the various cases in hospitals will agree with those of 
equal severity in the adult population out of doors; but there are ex- 
ceptions ; the diseases incident to childbirth, typhus, and consumption, 
are rarely treated in the general hospitals, while fractures, wounds, 
urinary, and a few other diseases are collected in excess. 

An abstract of the deaths, and causes of death at different ages, in the 
London hospitals (1839), was given in the Appendix to the Registrar 
General’s last report ; of which we shall avail ourselves, to show the 
nature of a few of the results deducible from mere enumerations, and 
the registers of the causes of death. The abstract of deaths was derived 
from all the hospitals, comprising about 24 times as many patients as 
were enumerated for us; we shall therefore multiply our facts by 2°5, 
which will enable us to use them as illustrations. ‘And we may state 
once for all, that they are to be considered nothing more. 

Mlustrations.—1. A comparison of the annual number of deaths from 
each disease, with the average numbers labouring under the same dis- 
ease, Shows the mortality in a given time (a year), in the various diseases. 
Thus if there were 95 consumptive persons on an average in the hospitals, 
342 died in the year ; 360 per cent. annually, 36 per cent. in 364 days, or 
1 per cent. daily. A physician who had on an average 100 consumptive 
patients under his care, in the advanced stage of the disease, may at this 
rate expect that 1 would die daily. 


Further Examples—(Tasre B.) 
es 


























Hon isis eee Nu Annual gouty 
: ers Sick, _-| Sick to 
pees ‘ ie be aad (deduced from oe Be Annual 
Cee ; able A.) : Deaths. 
1 | Consumption . | 342 95 360 28 
Ze BACUMOUIA,  « * «+ 47 15 313 32 
oe epoplexsy.e’ . “2. ! 39 bi 229 dd 
4 Injuries, and the effects of || 390 450 97 115 

Aceidentgcs.'it)) js 1s ji 
5 | Bronchitis. | 88 1a! 79 126 
6 | Paralysis . Se ak et | 42 55 76 131 
7 wrovpniist se 13 110 | 12 846 
i , enumerated 

All Diseases. 223] 2462 oF 110 





ee ee eS 
It appears that in the general hospitals of the Metropolis, 91 deaths 
occur annually for every 100 patients which they hold. An hospital 
which contains 110 patients yields 100 deaths. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, the patients labouring under consumption, pneumonia, &e. in 
separate hospitals, each containing 100 patients, the place of the dying 
being constantly filled up by new patients, then we shall have, according 
to the last column but one (Table B.), at the hospital, for consumption, 
360 deaths; for pneumonia, 313 deaths; for accidents, 87 deaths; for 
VOL. V.-—PART II. Z 
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bronchitis and catarrh, 79 deaths; for paralysis, 76 deaths; for syphilis, 
12 deaths :—or, according to the last column (Table B.), 100 deaths 
would occur annually in an hospital for the consumptive, containing 28 
occupied beds; in un hospital for accidents containing 115 beds ; and 
in an hospital for syphilis containing 846 beds. The results are 
obtained with the same facility by the enumeration we propose, whether 
the diseases be treated in the same or in different hospitals. 

An analysis of this kind can be made from 5 or 10 enumerations. 
It will show, in different diseases, the relative force of mortality, which 
will no doubt be found to be regulated by a determined law. 

2. The mortality, in a unit of time, at each age, from the different 
diseases, may be calculated from the enumeration of the patients, and 
the registered deaths. 

We give the mortality from all causes as an example: the same 
method may be applied to each disease separately. 












Actual X 
Numbers : Annual Rate 
7 Deaths in reek 
enumerated, Gace vean saeeates A 


multiplied by 
2:5. 
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687 449 

485 433 89 
359 423 119 
247 312 126 
142 241 170 








It has been shown by Mr. Edmonds, and others, that the mortality in 
the entire population, and in all cases of disease, increases about 34 per 
cent. (one-third) every 10 years of age after puberty. It appears also, 
from observations in Friendly Societies, that the sick time increases with 
age at the same rate ; whence it would follow that the liability to an 
attack of sickness was the same at all ages from 15 to 60; that the dura- 
tion of attacks increased 34 per cent. every 10 years; that the mortality 
of attacks increased 34 per cent. every 10 years; and consequently that 
the mortality in a unit of sick time (a week for instance) from the same 
disease, was uniformly the same at all ages (or at least from 15 to 60, 
to which the observations have hitherto been confined). The enumera- 
tions will furnish the means of directly determining the latter point. 

3. The Tables B. C. show the number of patients diving at every stage 
of the different diseases, (so far as it could be ascertained.) at the time 
the enumeration was made. Ifthe numbers who recovered and died at 
the same periods were abstracted, the rates of mortality and recovery, 
at the several stages of all diseases, could be determined. 

Our information is here deficient; we must refer for examples to 
other sources. 

To render the information complete, a corresponding annual abstract 
should be made of all the cases treated, showing the numbers in each 
disease discharged, dead, cured, relieved, or otherwise, from all the 
hospitals. 

The great desrderatum, viz., the average and inevitable toss of life by 
each disease as yet unknown, is obtainable only from such reports of hos- 
pitals, §c—To ascertain the mortality and duration of diseases left to 
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nature, has been considered by some persons a great desideratum. They 
want this datum, they say, as a starting point. They would determine 
the average duration, and the number of deaths in 1,000 cases of natural 
small-pox: they would then compare the results with the results of 
1,000 cases treated with all the appliances of medical art; or, according 
to the various methods of treatment adopted by the medical schools. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that the natural mortality and duration 
of diseases can never be supplied. ‘Che thing can never be even con- 
templated. No one would dare to suggest that hundreds or thousands 
of patients should be deprived of the aid, solace, and counsels of medical 
art ; which has been cultivated for centuries by a numerous profession, 
containing in its ranks many persons of the greatest scientific attain- 
ments, and a few men of the most consummate genius. We cannot ask 
patients to allow the stone to torment them, or to mcur the natural risks 
of loss of blood, unreduced ruptures, broken bones, inflammations, in 
order to enable speculating sceptics to count how many of them will die. 

Without some standard of comparison, however, medical science can 
make very little further progress. It will be impossible to determine 
accurately the relative value of different methods of treatment now in use ; 
or of any new remedies and methods of treatment, which may be 
discovered. Medicine will always be open to unjust charges of inutility, 
and the public health will be the sport of fashion, the perilous innova- 
tions of empirics, and superficial theorists. 

It is fortunate, under these circumstances, that the standard required, 
will be furnished by the average mortality and duration of cases under 
the present system of treatment. In the aggregate results deduced from 
the thousands of cases treated in the hospitals, accidental irregularities 
will be destroyed ; and the average rate of mortality and recovery in 
each disease, at each age, and at each stage of disease, will be deter- 
mined. With this standard any other class of similar cases, treated 
differently, may be compared. The collection and analysis of a few 
important, easily observable facts, to which the measures of number and 
time can be applied, will, it is evident, not interfere with, but will rather 
facilitate individual research, or any special and more extended inquiry 
undertaken by particular institutions. 

The importance of applying the instruments and methods of inquiry 
which haye enriched the exact sciences to vital phenomena is generally 
admitted ; and the London hospitals will, it may naturally be expected, 
take the lead, in this as well as in other departments of medicine. 
Should they act in an isolated manner, and independently of each other, 
or should they register the observations on a uniform system, and throw 
them into a common stock, to be arranged in the order which may 
appear, on due consideration, best calculated to yield the important 
results to which we have above adverted ? The advantages of the latter 
proceeding, in a statistical point of view, are so obvious, that your com- 
mittee have invited the medical officers to a conference, and have sub- 
mitted to them the following propositions :— 

(1.) To have authentic registers of cases kept in a form which is now 
under consideration. 

(2.) The first registers to be commenced on January Ist, 1843, and 
to terminate on the 31st December. To comprise all the patients dis- 
charged during the year. 
Zz 2 
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(3.) The first annual abstract to be made under the direction of a 
jomt committee, named by the Council of the Statistical Society, the 
Boards and the medical officers of the hospital. For this purpose, copies 
of the registers to be sent, at the end of each quarter, half-year, or year, 
to the office of the Statistical Society, where it is proposed that the com- 
mittee shall meet. 

(4.) The Statistical Society will supply the blank forms, for’ copying 
the registers of cases. 


Example of the mode of filling up the proposed Return. 


Disease—Consumpiion. 





MTS an it. Sh et yeas ee el 12 
Z ae | 
FA Duration of q 
= Case in Days. When 
Occu- fa Discharged. |I mportant Symptoms, 
pation ares ‘ b Date Date Complications, 
No. ting |Sex-|Ase| 23 3 ad of of Ad- or post mortem 
= Ss o acl eal ATi Lee 
Habits. 22 | 22 |G be a Appearances. 
2 |22|22 Date. | State. 
Zieh les 














| 











SS eaten 


1840. 
1 | Weaver} M.{ 41 | 63 65 128 | June | Aug. | Oct. | Died | Hemoptysis, June 3. 
3 a “9 Diarrhea, Aug. 10. 
P.M. Cavity in up.j 
lobs of left lung; 
ulcerations of ileum. 


The attack should be dated from the first unequivocal symptom of the disease. 
In the column for important symptoms the date of their origin may be noted. 


Contractions used in the Returns. 


Int., intemperate; pp., pauper; M., male; F., female. The months—Jan., Feb. 

Mar., Apr., May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. The year is written 
1831, 

over, and the day ander, the month, thus :—, J an Recov., recovered ; conv., con- 


valescent ; ved., relieved. Other contractions may be used, with an explanation, if 
necessary. 


The medical officers who did your Committee the honour to meet them 
expressed themselves quite willing to promote these important objects. 
The following resolution was passed. 

‘Resolved, that application, by letter, be made to the Boards of the 
hospitals respectively, on the subject of the adoption of uniform me- 
thods of registering of cases, and that the sanction and support of the 
medical officers be requested to such applications; that a letter be 
drawn up and forwarded to the several Boards, pointing out the import- 
ance of the object in view, by the Committee in making this application ; 
and further, that a copy of the Committee’s report be sent with each 
application.” 

It has been suggested that cases in the London hospitals will not 
present a fair average of the cases affecting the whole community. 
Your Committee admit the truth of this to the full extent. But after the 
example has been set in the London hospitals, your Committee are con- 
vinced that returns on the same plan could be procured from the pro- 
vincial hospitals, the prisons, the poor law unions, the friendly societies, 
and from private practitioners. This would open a wide field of com- 
parison, and lay the foundation of improvements in the healing art, very 
much calculated to alleviate human suffering, and to prolong human life. 


os 
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TaBuE 1.—Hospital Cases enumerated in the sirst week of January, 1842. 


Diseases. 





Small Pox . 
Measles . . 
Scarlatina . 
Hooping Cough . 
Croup. . 

4 Thrush 
Diarrhea . 
Dysentery 
Cholera , 
Influenza. 
AWE ae aa a, 
Remittent Fever. 
Typhus . : 
Erysipelas . . 
Syphilis .. 
Hydrophobia 


Total, 
Cephalitis . . 


Hydrocephalus . 
Apoplexy. 


Paralysis. . 
Convulsions. . 
Tetanus shee 
Chora’ 27s 
Epilepsy. . 


Insanity. . . 
Delirium Tremens 
Brain,&c.( Disease) 


“Potal. | 


Laryngitis 
Quinsey . . 
Bronchitis 
Rreurisy 3. ¢ 
Pneumonia . . 
Hydrothorax. 
Asthma , . 
Consumption. 
Lungs,&c.(Dis.of) 


Total. 


Pericarditis . . 
Aneurism,  .  « 
Heart, &c,( Dis.of) 


Total. 3 


Teething . 


Gastritis . 
Enteritis . 
Peritonitis 

Tabes Mesenterica 
Worms 

Ascites 
Ulceration 
| Hernia 


Colic, or Ileus 

Intussusception. 
SCrictUre: ws 2%. 
Hematemesis ., 
Stomach, &c. ; 

€Dis; of )% 1. 

Pancreas . : 
Hepatitis. . 

Jaundice. . 

Liver . 3 
Spleen . . . 


otal, 
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TasiE 1.—Hospital Cases enumerated in the first week of January, 1842.— 
; (Continued.) 


























Diseases. 


i Nephritis, . . | .. A ebe AP ale ae rate 
Tschutial =. 6.) |s. 4) Si Ve pec lied 4 Saldana 
Diabetes . . «| le Wey Ana eae d pal od 
Cystitis e .] e e 2 e ee ee e ee ee 
Stone ° ° ° 2 ee s ee ee 1 e ee ee 
Strictureve) 41: Ales Dm 2 1 ik 2 1 1] 
Kidneys, &c.(Dis. | .. 2 1 1 1 i . 
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Otel e Ye Nites 


Childbed®.. 4. Vs 


Paramenia . .« | oe Sieindh S0ad ire i tre dlicere clacton ti woe 
Ovarian Dropsy . Srullecbll rea phe oe laa 33 Sea ih 
Uterus, &c. (Dis. | .. en ee Me ea GS aa om ye 
of.) | | — |} —- | | | —_—  — | — |_| -— | — | —_ | — 


WOT sis sis. 


AYtHTIIS 6) is + {tee 
Rheumatism. .| .. 
Joints, &c. (Dis. | .. 
of.) | | | | | |] | —— | | — | — | —. | 

Total. e oe 


Carbuncle . .]. bio A Seoul otoralinlere AL oij org)e leer: 
Phlegmon . . | ;. AG Aa) balsa Svea ers asso ee 
Wilcer..  e . +.) 4s Hol Olt bid) CBia. ays Opt ced Sle, 
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Skin, &c. (Dis. of) | .. 64 Ba geod hel Sed 12 
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Progress of the Two Sicilies under the Sauk Bourbons, from the Year 
1734-35 to 1840. By Joun Goopwin, Esq., Her Majesty's Consul 
for Sicily. —(Continued from p, 13.) 


CHAPTER IX. 
Reien or Ferpinanp II. over tHe Two Sicruies, rrom 1830 ro 1840. 


Naples.—Population—Agriculture — Manufactures — Inland Trade — Trade with 
Sicily—Foreign Trade—Government—Legislature—Justice — Finances — Army 
and Navy—Education—The Clergy. 

Sreily.—Population—The Peasantry—Agriculture—Sulphur Mines—The Sulphur 
Contract—Manufactures—Fisheries — Commerce — Local Government— Public 
Charities—-Finances—Education—The Church. 


Naples.—At the accession of the reigning sovereign in 1830, the in- 
habitants of the realm of Naples amounted to 5,732,114: at the end 
of 1840, they had increased to the number of 6,177,598. 

The Neapolitan peasantry, who form the bulk of the population, are 
arough but kind-hearted set of people, who only require to be well used 
and honestly treated to become good subjects and hard labourers. 
Hitherto their masters have dealt with them harshly, and met with a 
corresponding return. In Calabria the peasants generally live in vil- 
lages, whence they go forth daily to their work in the field. During 
nine months in the year the day labourer earns about 6s. a-week ; 
during the other three, or durmg the harvest and vintage, he gets 
double wages. In some parts the unmarried labourer is lodged and 
boarded by his master ; whilst the married man has a cottage rent-free, 
about 4d. a-day, and a monthly allowance of Indian corn, wine, and oil. 

In the capital and in large towns, artizans and mechanics are paid 
partly by the job and partly by the day, according to the custom of their 
several trades. Thus, in the woollen manufacture, the weaver is paid 
about 12s. for a piece of cloth, 45 yards long by 14 yard wide. In the silk 
manufacture, on the other hand, the weaver ‘is paid by time, and earns 
from 2s. to 2s, 6d. a-day, according to circumstances. ‘The latter is the 
usual rate of a mechanic’s wages in the capital; in the country, the rate 
is much lower. 

The Neapolitan territory is said to be thus appropriated to the pur- 


poses of agriculture, 
Square miles. 


Corn Lands . F ; 4 : ; T2000 


Vineyards 3 : : : ° sn M5000 
Woods and Olive gronnds P ; : : » 3,000 
Gardens and Orchards A : ° ° : 500 
Pastures and Sheep-walks . : ° : « 205000 
Wastes . : : ; : : : oP Q000 

Total Area : ° ; 32,000 


The chief products of husbandry are corn, wine, oil, cotton, flax, 
hemp, liquorice-paste, silk, and wool. 

The average crop of wheat is 5,500,000 imperial quarters, and the yearly 
consumption about 5,000,000 quarters, being at the rate of about four-fifths 
of a quarter for each inhabitant ; but in abundant harvests the crop often 
amounts to nearly 10,000,000 quarters. The annual produce of Indian 
corn (the second element of public consumption,) is about 500,000 
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imperial quarters. The yearly production of wine is about 400,000 
pipes, the principal part of which is consumed at home. About 13,000 
pipes are made,into brandy at the distilleries near the capital, and about 
290 tons of argols and cream of tartar are prepared for foreign markets. 
—About 70,000 tuns of olive oil are expressed yearly, half of which 
is consumed at home. Of the quantity exported, the greater part is 
produced in Apulia and Calabria. In the former province the chief 
loading place is Gallipoli, which supplies England, Holland, and the 
north of Europe with clarified oils for the use of the woollen manufac- 
tures. The yearly crop of cotton is about 10,000 tons. The annual 
production of raw silk is about 1,000,000 lbs., of which about half is 
consumed at home. ‘The Apulian wool is of so coarse and harsh a 
quality as to require to be mixed with Merino (a breed of which sheep 
is domesticated in Abruzzo,) or with foreign staples, before it can be 
woven into cloth of even moderate fineness. 

The chief manufactures are those of woollens, leather, silks, cottons, 
paper, soap, glass, earthenware, steel, and iron.. The woollen factories 
produce yearly about 6,000 pieces of fine cloth for the markets of Naples 
and Palermo, and from 60 to 80,000 pieces of coarse cloth for the use of 
the peasantry and fishermen. The tanneries render yearly 8,000 bales of 
leather, the quality of which depends much on the mode of preparation. 
Where bark is used, the leather is good and lasting: but where myrtle 
leaves are substituted, the product is spongy and rotten. The yearly 
production of organzine and sewing silk is about 145,000 lbs., whereof 
120,000 lbs. are exported. Three hundred looms are commonly em- 
ployed in the weaving of silks, chiefly for home consumption. The 
principal seat of this manufacture is Caserta, where 700 or 800 
weavers produce annually from 2,000 to 3,000 pieces of silk, somewhat 
inferior to the French and English. 

The cotton manufacture in both its branches’ is principally in the 
hands of Swiss and German capitalists. The spinning mills are those 
of David Vonwiller and Co., of Salerno, and of Escher and Co., of 
the same place; of Egg, at Piedimonte, and of Mayer and Zollinger, 
at Scafati. These mills, where the cotton spun is the growth of Naples and 
Sicily, contain 29,500 spindles, which produce yearly 9,900 cantars 
(1,940,000 lbs.) of yarn, from No. 3 to No. 32 English. At Vonwiller’s, 
9,000 spindles, moved by steam and water power, produce yearly 3,000 
cantars (588,000 lbs.) of yarn, from No. 3 to No. 30 English. At 
Escher’s, 10,000 spindles moved by water, produce yearly 3,000 cantars 
(588,000 lbs.) of yarn, from No. 6 to No. 30 English. “At Eggs, 7,500 
spindles, moved by water, produce yearly 2,700 cantars (529,200 lbs.) 
of yarn, from No. 3 to No. 32 English. At Mayer and Zollinger, 
3,000 spindles, moved by steam, produce yearly 1,200 cantars 
(235,200 lbs.) of yarn, from No. 3 to No. 18. 

At all these factories the hours of labour are 13 daily. At Von- 
willer’s factory, the number of work-people is 200, viz., 100 men, 30 
women, and 70 children. At Escher’s, the number is 300, viz., 150 
men, 50 women, and 100 children. The wages of labour are the same 
at both, viz., for men, from 35 to 45 grains a-day, (1s. 2d. to Is. 6d.,) 
women from 20 to 25 grains, (8d. to 10d.,) children from 12 to 18 
(5dsto Ya) 


The weaving mills are those of Schlipper, Wenner, and Co. of 
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Salerno and Angri, Egg of Piedimonte, Mayer and Zollinger of Sca- 
fati, and Angelo, Avelloni, and Co. of the same place. At these mills, 
96,000 pieces of 10 canes (234 yards) of cotton cloth are produced 
yearly for dying and printing. At Schlaépper, Wenner, and Co. 140 
power looms, moved by steam, and 250 hand looms, with the fly shuttle, 
produce yearly from 1,000 cantars (196,000 lbs.) of English yarn, Nos. 30 
to 40, 50,000 pieces. At Egg’s, 50 power looms, and 250 hand looms, 
with the fly shuttle, produce yearly from English yarn 25,000 pieces. At 
Mayer and Zollinger’s, 250 hand looms, with the fly shuttle, use yearly 
500 cantars (98,000 lbs.) Turkey red yarn, and produce 15,000 pieces. 
At Angelo, Avelloni, and Co. 6,000 pieces are produced annually from 
Turkey red yarn. At the last two factories the weft is of Nos. 28 to 32, 
and the warp of Nos. 36 to 42 English, half and half. The hours of 
labour at all these factories are 13 daily, as in the spinning mills. 

The number of work-people employed in these factories is 2,650, viz., 
620 men, 1,220 women, and 810 children. The wages of labour vary 
considerably. 


Men earn, per diem, from 20 to 40 grains, = 8d. to ls. 4d. 
Women a bs torsO <5 6d. to ls. 
Children A; Aton 2QOv ro. si 2d. to 8d. 


The foremen and overlookers, who are foreigners, both in the spinning 
and weaving factories, receive from 3s. 4d. to 5s. a-day. 

There are besides about 8,000 hand looms, belonging to smal] ma- 
nufacturers at Castellammare, Scafati, Angri, La Cara and Naples, 
of which 7,500 have the common shuttle, and 500 the fly. These 
produce about 500,000 pieces a-year, making, with the factory looms, a 
total production of 597,000 pieces. 

At the above factories the bleaching is done with English powder, and 
the printing with Swiss and English machimery. Most of the cotton 
drills, nankeens, &c., which formerly came from England, are now made 
in Naples. 

The linen manufacture gives employment to about 400 hand looms. 

About 1,500 tons of malleable, and 500 tons of pig iron, are made 
yearly in the realm. ‘The best iron is that made at the Satriano 
founderies in Calabria, from ore brought from Elba. From 300 to 400 
tons are produced per annum. 

The inland trade of Naples has become active since carriage roads 
have been constructed in all parts of the realm. The trade of*the 
capital is much promoted by the establishment of a national bank. 

The bank of the Two Sicilies is a bank of deposit and circulation, 
issuing transferable notes m exchange for national specie : it is likewise 
in some degree a Monte di Pieta, or public pawnbroking establishment, 
advancing money upon plate, jewels, silks, and woollens, deposited as 
security for loans. In one of its departments, called the Cassa di Sconto, 
merchants’ bills, at six months’ date, with three signatures, are dis- 
counted at 34 per cent. 

The coasting trade between the Two Sicilies has reached a high 
degree of importance since 1823, (when free trade was first established 
between the united countries,) as will be seen from the following 
abstract made in 1836. 
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Abstract of the yearly Trade between the Two Sicilies about the year 1836. 





Imports from | Exports from 


























Articles of Exchange. Sicily into Naples to 

Naples. Sicily. 

£. £. 
1. Materials of food. . « ° 257 ,000 109,000 
2. Of clothing, building, and furnishing i 148 ,000 270 ,000 
3. Of general industry... - - « « ¢ 38,000 75,000 


Popa ecg 0H 445,000 454,000 | 


Weekly communication is kept up between the Two Sicilies by means 
of steam packets of from 160 to 240 horse-power, sailing under the 
national flag, which enjoys the monopoly of every brauch of the Cabo- 
tage. Almost daily communication is maintained between Naples, on 
the one hand, and Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles on 
the other, by national and foreign steamers of large size and powerful 
engines. 

The foreign trade of Naples embraces eight classes of countries, viz. : 

1. Great Britain and her North American, Adriatic, and Mediter- 
ranean colonies. 

France and Algiers. 

. The Sardinian, Tuscan, and Papal States. 

. Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Austrian Italy. 
. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. 

. Greece, Tripoli, Tunis, Spain, and Portugal. 

. The United States. ; 

. Brazil and the States of Rio de la Plata. 

The relative importance of the different branches may be gathered 
from the following summary of the foreign trade of Naples, the capital, 
in 1840 :— 


OTIS ow ob 








Countries. Imports. Exports. Total. 
8 £. £3 
United States . . Si any es 90,586 54 |. 90,640 
Baltic, countries on the aig, dongs as 141,733 14,692 156,425 
Belgium, Germany, &c..  . 60,084 9,236 69,320 
Brazil and States of the Rio de la Plata 12,214 a 12.214 
Franceand Colonies . . . .. 200,109 | 304,337 504, 446 
Great Britain and Colonies . . ., 802,176 123,949 926, 125 
Italian States . . piresiitiel te 1905719 158,691 350,402 


Mediterranean countries SET re 28,232 1,631 29,863 


Total. . . | 1,526,845 | 612,590 |2,139,435 





The articles of exchange will be found in the following tables of 
exports and imports :-— 
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Statement of the Value of Articles imported into the City of Naples, 
in the 





































Articles, United States Ba. gee a 
L. i. Z. 
mer cochiteal ei. OGY 7,200 an Bie 
SVMIAGORO a: Me 5 1 is, LIER 1,925 » - 
EeePC oii woe, Fagg “aster 2,046 440 1,005 
é ENGIDO 6 es Lek oe ne ns . 55 | Ne 
pate Peppers) ts sie ek fe. 122 Ss | a 
. | Rum .. Sia aris an bs a 
6 | Sugar and Molasses... 78,936 | 106,788 491 
RC fone Vo set ip Sue im ces cs ad bs ¥i 
Woods. ee 357 ¥. oo 
(Cottons 2) 6 ee, as ¥ 807 
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Foreign goods are imported into Naples under the English, French, 
Spanish, and Sicilian flags. Under the last mentioned all goods are 
imported that come from non-privileged countries, 2. e. from all others 
than England, France, and Spain, which, by commercial treaties, enjoy 
a reduction of 10 per cent. upon duties, as already explained. 

About two-thirds of the domestic produce are exported under the 
national flag ; the remainder goes ‘abroad under flags of other nations. 
Of olive oil two-fifteenths only are shipped under foreign flags. 

The building of merchant ships, promoted by the abundance of materials 
and the cheapness of workmanship, and encouraged by the granting of 
bounties for Baltic and Indian voyages,* has made great progress within 


* The institution of bounties has enriched importers and foreigners at the cost of 
ene Sicilian public. In 1837 premiums were paid by the treasury of Naples on 11 
Baltic or German Ocean, and six Indian, or rather American, voyages, amounting to 
80,000 ducats, (13,333/.) of which sum one part went to the importing merchants, 
ane the other to the exporting countries in the shape of extra taxes on the flag, and 
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distinguishing the Countries from which the same were imported, 
year 1840. 
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the last twenty years. In 1824 the total capacity of the Neapolitan marine 
was about 8,000 tons: in 1832 it had reached 99,800: and in 1837 it 
amounted to 150,634. In the latter year the number of vessels was 
7,800, the tonnage of which averaged somewhat less than 20 tons each. 
Naples can boast of only 10 or 12 coppered ships of moderate burden. 
As the Abruzzi, Naples, and Calabria produce timber, hemp, and iron 
respectively ; and as workmen’s wages are unusually low, good strong 
vessels may be built and fitted out for about 10 guineas a ton, or from 
25 to 30 per cent. below the cost in the Thames. Manned with frugal 
Neapolitans, who are paid by the day or shares of the freight, these 


extra duties on the imports from Naples. The value of the freights thus obtained 
for the Neapolitan marine was about 26,000 ducats, or one-third of the premiums 
paid out of the public purse. No benefit was reaped by the public consumer. The 
price of suyar, for instance, imported from the United States of America (which are 
included under the name of the Indies) was not lowered one farthing in the pound, 
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vessels sail cheaper than British bottoms, the crews of which are paid by 
the month, and find insurance at Naples and Messina on lower terms 
than are asked for British vessels at Lloyd’s, there being no stamp duty 
in the Sicilies on policies of insurance. The Neapolitan and Sicilian 
masters, if less hardy and daring than the British, are more careful of 
their vessels and cargoes, upon which account they are often preferred 
by fruit merchants and others for voyages from the Mediterranean to the 
United Kingdom and the north of Europe. 

The state of public industry naturally leads to the constitution of that 
political body by which the progress of the useful arts is furthered 
or kept back. ‘The kingdom of the Two Sicilies is governed by an 
absolute monarch, in whose person the legislative and executive functions 
are placed as in a centre. The will and pleasure of the sovereign is 
divulged officially by laws, decrees, regulations, and rescripts. A law 
is made by the sovereign for general purposes. The draft of a law is 
first laid before the consulta of state, then brought before the council of 
state, of which the king is the head, and lastly, is made into a law of 
the land, in which shape it is put into force by a minister of state. A 
decree is made by the king to carry the principle of a law into full effect, 
at the instance of the minister under whose care and attention the law 
particularly comes. A regulation is made by a minister of state for the 
better execution of a law or decree. <A royal rescript is a decision 
clearing up doubts as to the meaning of decrees, which proceeds from 
the king in council. 

The principal branches of government are the Ordinary Council of 
State, the Council of Ministers, the offices of President of the Council of 
State, the Ministries for Foreign Affairs, Grace, and Justice, Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Finances, the Interior, War and Marine, and Police, and the 
General Consulta of the kingdom. 

The last department embraces two sections or particular consulte ; one 
for the affairs of Naples, consisting of sixteen Neapolitans, and one for 
those of Sicily, consisting of eight Sicilians. The united sections compose 
a general consulta for the common concerns of both divisions of the king- 
dom. The principle of separate rights laid down in the ‘ Second 
Caserta Decree,” of 1816, having given place to the principle of common 
possession, set forth in a Naples” decree of 31st October, 1837, the 
subjects of both realms are equally eligible to all civil and ecclesiastical 
offices. The Sicilians are to hold as many places in Naples as the Nea- 
politans may hold in Sicily. The great offices of state are not subject to 
numerical regulation. 

The laws of the kingdom are embodied in a code, call the Code of the 
Two Sicilies, the parts of which are five, namely— 

J. Civil laws. If. Penal laws. III. Laws of procedure in civil 
causes. IV. Laws of procedure incriminal causes. V. Laws of excep- 
tion in commercial affairs. 

The judges by whom these laws are administered are appointed and 
paid by the king, who has established a scale of rank, in which every 
magistrate finds his proper place. 

A cone iliatore, taken from among the principal householders, and 
recommended by the decurionate to the king, exercises authority in every 
commune to settle petty quarrels at the instance of the disputants. A 
judge of circondario, resident in every country town and in every quarter 
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of the chief cities, acts as a civil and criminal authority. A judge of 
instruction is stationed in every district for the arrest and prosecution of 
criminal offenders. Tribunals of commerce, whose decisions are final in 
certain cases, are established in all the principal cities. A civil tribunal 
in every province pronounces judgment in the first instance in causes of 
limited value, and admits appeals from minor authorities, whose sentences 
it reverses or confirms. 

A criminal great court, established in every province, decides in the first 
and last instance in criminal causes, and receives appeals against sentences 
of judges of circondario. Supreme courts of justice in Naples and 
Palermo are appeal courts from all tribunals, whether civil or criminal, 
by which all judges are kept under constant control. : 

The judicial system, however praiseworthy for the even distribution of 
magisterial power, is faulty in the immense number of agents required 
for its daily working. In Naples there are no less than 800 judges and 
assistants; in Sicily there are 250. They receive from 40J. a-year, the 
stipend of a judge of circondario, to 667/., the net salary of the president 
of the supreme court. The machine works amiss for the public. 
From the excess in the number of the judges a large body of well-edu- 
cated men are drawn away from productive, and turned to unproductive 
occupations ; and, further, from the smallness of the salaries, a multitude 
of magistrates, who, if well paid, would probably act uprightly, are 
tempted by sheer necessity to act dishonestly. 

The interior of the kingdom is governed by a body of civil officers, sub- 
ject to the ministers at Naples. This department is called the civil 
administration of provinces, districts, and communes. The Neapolitan 
dominions are divided into 15 provinces, viz., Naples, Terra di Lavoro, 
Principato Citra, Principato Ultra, Capitanata, Basilicata, Molise, Terra 
di Bari, Terra d’Otranto, Abruzzo Citra, Primo Abruzzo Ultra, Secondo 
Abruzzo Ultra, Calabria Citra, Prima Calabria Ultra, and Seconda Cala- 
bria Ultra. Every province is divided into districts, and every district 
is distributed into communes or townships. 

The Sicilian dominions are divided into seven valli, viz., those of 
Palermo, Messina, Catania, Noti, Girgenti, Trapani, and Caltanisetta. 

The subdivision and distribution of the valli are the same with those 
of the provinces. The province or valle is governed by an intendente, 
the district by a sub-intendente, and the commune by a syndic. The 
intendente presides over eyery department of the provincial administra- 
tion, and regulates certain branches of the military force. The publica- 
tion of the laws and decrees, the inspection of public works, and the 
superintendence of local authorities, are but a few of the many duties 
assigned to this eminent functionary. The sub-intendente is to the dis- 
trict, and the syndic to the commune, what the intendente is to the pro- 
vince or valle. The intendente is the head of a council of intendency 
and of a provincial council ; the sub-intendente is the head of a district 
council, and the syndic that of adecurionate. The council of intendency, 
which regulates all affairs, and decides all suits concerning the province 
or valle, consists of from three to five members, who are appointed by 
the King. The provincial council, which examines the accounts of the 
district, and frames the provincial budget, is composed of from 15 to 20 
landholders, who mect once a year and sit for 20 days. 

The district council, authorised to lay proposals on behalf of the district 
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before the provincial council, meets once a year and sits for 15 days. 
The decurionate assembles once a month to discuss the affairs of the 
commune. The civil administration is so constituted, that a chain of 
correspondence is kept up between the syndic of every commune and 
the minister of the interior, through the mtendente and sub-intendente. 
This theoretical advantage is accompanied by a practical inconvenience. 
Communal and district magistrates, who, if left to themselves, would 
act promptly and vigorously on occasions of danger, often do nothing at 
all, from being obliged to consult their superiors before they take a deci- 
sive step. 


The revenue of the kingdom is derived from five principal sources, 
viz.—l. Direct taxes. II. Indirect taxes. III. Miscellaneous branches. 
IV. Petty receipts; and, V. Contributions from Sicily. 


I. The direct taxes consist of the land tax and the tax on grinding 
corn. The former, or fondzaria, is levied upon the net rental of all lands, 
houses, mills, and barns on an average of 10 years, at 124 per cent. 
The latter, or macino, is levied upon corn ground at the mill, at the rate 
of about 3s. 2d. a quarter. 

II. The indirect taxes consist of the produce of the customs, the navi- 
gation dues, the consumption duties, and the royal monopolies of salt, 
tobacco, gunpowder, playing cards, and snow. 

III. The miscellaneous branches consist of the registration and stamps, 
the lottery, the post office, the mint, the united branches of the sinking 
fund endowment and the public demesne, the woods and forests, and the 
crociata or sale of indulgences. 

IV. The petty receipts consist of deductions from salaries, fees of 
office and petty perquisites. 

V. The contribution from Sicily consists of the Sicilian quota, or one- 
fourth of the general revenue, and of the Sicilian debt, payable by instal- 
ments to the Neapolitan treasury. 

The public expenditure embraces the support of the royal family and 
that of the state departments, the management of the royal monopolies, 
and the interest payable to the national creditor. 

The following was the budget of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies for 
1832 :— 


REVENUE. 


Dueats. 


1. Direct taxes;—Land-tax, and grinding . . . 8,249,178 
2, Indirect taxes ;—Customs, navigation and consumption 

duties, and monopolies, viz. salt, tobacco, aa 

saltpetre, playing cards, and snow . 9 ,930 ,623 
. Miscellaneous branches ;—Registration and stamps, ‘lot. 

tery, post office, mint, sinking fund and public demesne, 


ee) 


roads and bridges, and crociata . o 7 * a te | 4.050025 
4, Petty introits, and deductions from salaries, Ce bs 1,104,310 
5, Contributions from Sicily, one quarter of public burthens, 

including civil list . «2 Yo Tube DES) int. eel 
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EXPENDITURE. 
Ministerial Department, Ducats. 
Presidcney* of council Grstate,o.. 4 +46 «se. 8 * 15,783 
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Finances, Royal Household, &c. 


Public disbursements in general . . . . 11,395,848 
Stamp administration, papermachines. . . 36 ,000 
HHGRCHOXPEDERS. Jiie ss f2 sie nce fase 14,225 
Monopolies establishments . . . . . . 436 ,600 
Financeial administrations <.)00%..) . 400 3,944,251 

————. 15,826,924 
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The peace establishment of the army has been fixed by the present 
king at 29,700 infantry, and 4,463 cavalry, making a total of 34,163 ; 
and the war establishment at 61,834 infantry, and 7,864 cavalry, making 
a total of 69,698. To these numbers must be added the gensd’armerie 
for both countries, amounting to 7,859 in Naples, and 372 in Sicily; the 
addition of which will raise the peace establishment to 42,394, and the 
war to 77,929. ‘The expense of the peace establishment, in 1835, was 
7,200,000 ducats, (1,200,000/.) But, although the peace establishment 
is 34,163, including four regiments of Swiss infantry, the effective 
strength is probably not more than 27,000, one-fifth of every regiment 
being usually wanting. The military force is recruited by a yearly con- 
scription, to which all Neapolitans, certain classes excepted, are subject 
from 18 to 25 years ef age. The term of service is eight years for the 
guards, and five years for the line. The Sicilians, who have raised two 
regiments of their own, are free from the law of conscription. A large 
proportion of the officers are not upon the muster rolls. A death vacancy 
among the field officers is not filled up by the promotion of a captain 
without strong need. The duty of the deceased is done by a captain, 
who receives no additional pay for doing a major’s duty. In the rare 
occurrence of a general brevet, one-third of the officers advanced are pro- 
moted for seniority, a second third for merit, and the remainder according 
to the king’s pleasure. 

The Neapolitan navy consisted, in 1837, of 19 sail of vessels, three 
steamers, and about 30 gun-boats. The seamen and marines are divided 
into two classes—the New Levy and the Pianta. The men belonging 
to the former class are entitled to retire on full pay after serving 40 years ; 
those who belong to the latter obtain their retirement after 27 years. The 
widows and female orphans of seamen are allowed pensions, amounting 
to one-sixth of the pay allotted to their deceased relatives, according to 
their several ranks. 

Public instruction in the Neapolitan dominions is carried on by means 
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of an university, lyceums, and colleges, seminaries, and primary and 
secondary schools. In the University of Naples education is divided into 
the five faculties of divinity, jurisprudence, medicine, physics, and morals, 
each of which has various professorships attached to it specially. The 
lyceums are those of the capital and of four of the chief provinces. The 
other 11 provinces have colleges or minor lyceums. Some of the pupils 
pay for their board and education, and others are free scholars. Secondary 
schools, or classical and mathematical seminaries, are established in all 
the principal communes; and primary schools, or schools for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, are instituted in all communes without distinction. 

Youths intended for the medical profession are educated at a medical 
school in the metropolis, which is amply supplied with subjects for dis- 
section, and which is closely connected with the General Hospital. 

The principal establishments for female education are the first and 
second Educandati Isabella. In the first, which has already been men- 
tioned as having been founded by Caroline Murat, 116 girls, daughters 
of noble parents, are boarded and educated. A certain number, called 
Queen’s Scholars, pay 15/. a year; the others, who form the minority, 
pay 30/. each. They enter the school at eight years of age, and remain 
until i8. Their habitation is airy and commodious; their food good 
and plentiful; and their education complete in all its branches. The 
second educandato is on the same plan with the first, but on a smaller 
scale, and is open to all girls, without distinction of rank or parentage. 
Girls of the lower orders receive gratuitous instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and sewing in the schools of the metropolis. 

The regular clergy amounted in 1825 to 8,455, and the secular clergy 
to 27,612, making a total of 36,067 churchmen, being to the whole 
population as 1 to 151. In the same year the nuns throughout the 
realm were upwards of 8,000 in number. 


Sicily.—The population of Sicily amounted in 1836 to 1,936,033; 
deducting 136,033 for the victims to the cholera in 1834, the present 
population may be taken at 1,800,000. 

The greater portion of the island belongs to the nobility and gentry ; 
the smaller portion to the Crown, the church, and the corporate towns, 
im unequal shares, of which that of the towns is the largest and richest. 
Most of the landlords reside in Palermo and the provincial capital; a 
few inhabit the larger towns, but none live on their estates during the 
whole of the year. 

The agricultural population consists of three great classes ; the Borgesi 
or yeomanry, the Inquilint or small farmers, and the Contadini or 
peasantry. In popular use, however, the rustics are divided into “ Hats ”’ 
or Borgesi, and “ Caps”? or Villani. 

The higher Borgest are either small proprietors or middle men, 
between the landlords and the tenants; the /ower Borgest are quit- 
renters or copartners. The small proprietor ploughs and sows his 
own land: the middleman farms the property of others upon leases of 
three to nine years. Keeping the greater part in his own hands, he lets 
out the rest to under tenants, who pay their rent in kind. The quit 
renters are holders of small properties on renewable leases. These are 
heritable on small fines in the same family, but are not transferable to 
strangers without the consent of the landlord. The copartners are 
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farmers of small estates in partnership with the landlords. In tillage 
the landlord ploughs the field twice or thrice, furnishes the seed corn, 
and makes advances of wheat for food. The farmer sows the seed, 
gathers the crop, and delivers the corn to the landlord, who keeps about 
two-thirds for himself, and gives the rest to the husbandman. In olive 
grounds, vineyards, and orangeries, the tillage and pruning falls entirely 
on the copartner, who receives about two-fifths of the crop, and gives the 
rest to the landlord. 

The /nquilini are skilled labourers, owners of a few yoke of oxen, or 
two or three mules, who till the ground in partnership with the middle- 
men. 

The Contadini are of three kinds, yearly servants, monthly servants, 
and day labourers. The yearly servants, found chiefly on large estates, 
compose four classes. 1st. The chief bailiff, who lets out farms for one or 
two years: the surveyor, who measures the land once a year; and the 
accountant, who keeps the books and papers. These people receive each 
about 30/. a-year, without provisions.—2d. Upper men, as stewards, 
mounted guards, chief herdsmen, plough keepers, overseers, &c., who 
receive about 24/. a-year, without provisions.—3rd. Under men, as 
ploughmen, oxherds, shepherds, and goatherds, muleteers, under guards,, 
and dairymen. ‘These earn from 3/. to 6/. a-year, besides food.—4th. 
Lads, as cow-boys, stable-boys, and boys under goatherds and shepherds, 
receiving about 3/. a-year, besides food. 

The daily provisions of men and boys in common, are three and a 
half pounds of coarse bread, and half a pint of oil. The men receive 
likewise a quart of wine a-day all the year round, which is given to the 
lads only during the summer. In May the allowance is larger than 
usual, and in June, July, and August, which are the harvest months, 
the labourers eat and drink without stint or restriction. 

The monthly servants differ from the yearly, in receiving a certain 
quantity of wheat instead of bread. Their wages are somewhat lower 
than those of persons hired by the year. 

The day labourer earns in general about a shilling a-day; receiving 
fourpence in money, and the value of eightpence in food. 

The peasantry dwell in dark and filthy hovels, the floors of which - 
are matted with green stuff, the walls plastered with mud, and the rafters 
hung round with cobwebs. A mattress and trestles, two or three 
clumsy chairs, a ricketty table, and some earthen pots and pans, are all 
the household furniture of a Sicilian labourer. The dress of the pea- 
santry is as dismal as their dwellings are gloomy. Black or brown is 
the prevailing colour. ‘The men wear a night-cap, and a hooded cloak 
over a round jacket, knee breeches, cloth leggings, and heavy shoes: the 
women, muffled up in short cloaks, wear a scanty gown and petticoat, 
and shuffle about in slippers usually down at heel. 

As farm houses are scarce, the labourers live in villages, whence they 
go forth at sunrise, returning at sunset, when their working place is 
hard by: when, however, it is far off, the peasant rides out on the 
Monday morning, and comes home on the Saturday evening. During 
the week he sleeps in a straw hut, or seeks shelter in a grotto or cavern. 
From April until June he works from 4 in the morning until 8 
a.M.; from 9 until noon; and from 3 v.M., until sunset. He leaves 
off work im the middle of the day to sleep after dinner. During 
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the harvest months of July and August, he works about twelve hours 
a-day, and from September until April, from sunrise to sunset ; stopping 
half an hour for breakfast, and a whole hour for dinner. All kinds of 
field work are done in a slovenly manner. Corn and grain are sown 
broadcast, or dropped into dibble-made holes. The rude implements of 
husbandry are the primitive plough, the hoe, the sickle, and the three- 
pronged wooden fork. The zappa, or hoe, the substitute for the spade, 
is about two feet long, and weighs from seven to nine pounds. 

In the southern and eastern parts, beans and wheat are sown alter- 
nately. First, beans planted in November, in land twice ploughed in 
October, are got in in the following May: then wheat is sown in 
November in land twice ploughed as before, to be reaped in the June 
and July following. In the interior, and on the northern and southern 
coasts, beans and wheat are followed by a year of fallow; so that a 
white crop or a green crop is got in only once in three years. Two 
bushels of wheat, sown on an acre of ground, will yield from 16 to 25 
bushels at harvest. ‘Twenty bushels may be taken as the average of the 
return of the island, or ten for one. The principal crops are those of 
wheat, barley, rice, beans, pulse, and seeds ; the secondary are those of 
barilla, cotton, flax, hemp, shumac, and tobacco. 

A good crop of corn may be reckoned at 2,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
and 100,000 quarters of barley. Of the wheat about 1,800,000 
quarters are consumed at home, being at the rate of one quarter a head 
for each inhabitant: the rest is sent abroad: some goes to Malta, and 
some to Greece. The barley serves chiefly for provender. The wheat 
is mostly of the hard kind. The coarse species is used for household 
bread ; the finer sort for macaroni. The former weighs about 462 lbs. 
a quarter, the latter 483 lbs. Both species, being too hard to be ground 
by English millstones, require the use of French burrs or iron rollers. 
The soft wheat grown in small quantities, and used for French bread, 
weighs about 476 lbs. a quarter, and being spongy and perishable, is 
unfit for exportation. The barley, which weighs about 378 lbs. per 
quarter, is not suited for malting. 

The chief fruits are the grape, the olive, and the citron. Besides these 
are the almond, the carob, the nut, chestnut and walnut, the common fig 
and the Indian fig, the mulberry and the melon. The white grape is 
preferred for the table: the black for the press. The most esteemed 
wines are those of Marsala and the eastern coast, of which about 
20,000 pipes are exported yearly, namely, 15,000 from Marsala, and 
5,000 from the eastern coast. ‘The entire exportation of wine from 
Sicily, which in 1834 was 24,000 pipes, amounted in 1838 to nearly 
50,000 pipes. 

The broad-leafed olive yields about 7,500 tuns of oil, of which quan- 
tity 5,000 are consumed at home, and 2,500 are sent abroad, chiefly to 
France, by way of Nice. The Sicilian oil is equal to the common 
Neapolitan, but inferior to the clarified oil of Gallipoli. The citron, 
under which name oranges and lemons are included, is grown in abund- 
ance. The choice fruit is sent abroad ; the common sort is sold in the 
market, and the refuse serves for the purposes of the chemist. Essential 
oil is expressed from the rind, and citric acid is obtained from the juice. 

Sicily compared with. Naples is scant of timber. In the central and. 
southern parts there are few large trees. ‘The only forest is that of 
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Caronia between Palermo and Messina, which produces abundance of 
oak, ash, pine, and elm, but which, from the want of a carriage road to 
the place of embarkation, is of little value in a commercial point of view. 
Small groves of stunted cork trees, scattered over the southern coast, 
yield outer bark for fishing tackle, and inner for the tanneries. Manna, 
the produce of the manna ash, is likewise obtained in abundance. 

The live stock is not remarkable for excellence. The native breeds 
of horses, both for draught and riding, are small and feeble. The stud 
of the Prince of Butera, however, spring from an English stock, and, 
managed by an English trainer, is an honourable exception to the general 
statement. The mules are commonly weak; but the Modica breed is 
comparable to that of Spain for height, strength, and activity. A par- 
ticular breed of oxen, used in husbandry, is remarkable for the length 
of its horns, which frequently exceeds three feet. The silk worms pro- 
duce yearly about 460,000 lbs. of raw silk, of which 360,000 lbs. serve for 
foreign markets and home manufactures. The rest is spun and woven 
by the female peasantry into various articles of wearing apparel. 

Mining industry may be said to be confined to the excavation of 
brimstone or sulphur; the extraction of salt and alum being too small 
to be noticed in a general view of mining operations. 

Sulphur is found within the limits of a geographical line, which 
commences at the river Maccasoli in the valle of Girgenti, runs north- 
ward as far as Lercara in the valle of Palermo, trends eastward to 
Centorbi in the valle of Catania, and thence runs south-westerly to 
Terranova in the valle of Caltanisetta, where it terminates. ‘The area of 
the sulphur district is about 2,600 English square miles. Destitute of 
timber, and diversified only by fruit-trees scattered around the villages, 
it has few charms for the passing stranger, beyond the fantastic shape 
of its cliffs and mountains. The man of science, however, who exaniines 
its soil, will find it replete throughout with objects of interest. The 
sulphur territory, the formation of which is tertiary, presents successive 
strata of shell, limestone, white and blue marl, intermixed with banks 
or beds of gypsum, and occasional patches of cretaceous matter. ‘The 
sulphur is found imbedded in the lowest stratum of blue marl, which is 
distinguished from the upper one by the entire absence of shells. The 
district contains about 150 distinct mines, which are capable of yielding 
from 750 to 800,000 cantars (about 50 to 80,000 tons) of sulphur an- 
nually. The richest mines are those of Gallizzi, Sommatino, and Favara, 
of which the yearly production has been 100,000, 80,000, and 60,000 
cantars respectively. 

The visitor toa sulphur mine usually descends by a plane or staircase 
of high inclination to the first level, where he finds the half-naked miner 
picking sulphur from the rock with a huge and heavy tool; boys gather- 
ing the lumps together, and carrying them up to the surface; and, if 
water be there, the pumpmen hard at work draining the mine. A similar 
scene meets his eye in the lower or second level. Above ground the 
sulphur is heaped up in piles, or fusing in kilns. 

Every stranger must be forcibly struck with the hardy and healthy 
look of the miners and burners, to which the lean and sickly aspect of 
the southern population forms a thorough contrast. The life of a pick- 
man, which is sometimes said to be hard and wearisome compared with 
that of the peasant, is in reality easy and suitable to Sicilian taste. His 
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working days do not exceed 250 in the year, and his hours of labour are 
only six in the day. Left, therefore, with 18 hours a day to himself, he 
passes three-fourths of his time in eating, drinking, sleeping, and loung- 
ing about his village. Satisfied with animal existence, the pickman seeks 
not intellectual pleasures at the cost of increased exertion. His wages 
rise and fall with the price of the mineral; from 16d. to 20d. a-day for 
himself, and about half as much for each of his boys, are reckoned good 
earnings. The pumpmen are ill-paid labourers compared with the 
pickmen. Their daily toil, if lighter, is longer and less intermitted ; and 
their occupation is productive of sickness rather than conducive to 
health. Constantly drawing in sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which escapes 
from the agitated water, they suffer so severely in their eyes as often to 
become blind for 24 hours. They work for eight hours a-day, and earn 
from 1s. to 1s.4d. each. The burners, who extract the sulphur by fusing 
the ore m kilns made of gypsum and stone, or sometimes in close vessels 
or furnaces, usually earn about 1s. a-day. 

The sulphur thus obtained by liquation, when hardened into cakes, is 
taken down to the coast by carriers and muleteers. ‘These are mostly 
small farmers, who are paid by the load, according to the time of the 
vear, and the demand for their services. Being seldom trustworthy 
people, these carriers are engaged by a warranter, who, for less than 
1d. a cantar, becomes answerable for the safe delivery of the sulphur at 
the shipping place, ‘To Palermo and Catania the sulphur is conveyed 
in carts: to the southern ports it is carried down on mules and asses. 

Such is the working part of a mining establishment. The overlookers 
are mining captains, clerks, and a manager. The mining captain, 
chosen from among the pickmen for his knowledge of the mine, examines 
the veins, and directs the operation. As the right-hand man of the 
manager, he is looked upon, by the pickmen and others, as a person 
whose good opinion it is worth while to cultivate. Living in a substan- 
tial and commodious house, and dressing in a neat and becoming manner 
on Sundays and holidays, he holds a respectable place in village society. 
He usually resides a few miles from the works, but in some cases he 
dwells at the mine, where he is required to be in constant attendance 
from morning till night. His wages are from 2s. to 4s. a-day; but 
many unlawful perquisites raise his earnings to a higher amount. After 
a few years constant employment in a rich and extensive mine, he is 
usually able to retire with a competence sufficient for his limited wants. 
The clerks and watchmen, who keep account of piece work and labourers’ 
time, who receive the fused sulphur, and weigh it out to the carriers, and 
who reside at the mine, to take care of the works, usually earn from 
ls. 8d. to 2s. Sd. a-day. The manager or head agent, acts as treasurer 
and trustee for the owners or lessees of the mine. Aided by the mining 
captain and the clerks, he engages and pays the workmen, and keeps the 
general accounts. His salary is from 4s. to 6s. 8d. a-day. His gains 
are perhaps double this amount: so that he often makes his fortune in 
the course of a few years. 

The number of persons regularly employed in the sulphur mines has 
been estimated at 4,400, viz., 1,300 pickmen, 2,600 boys, 300 burners, 
and 200 clerks and others, to which, if 3,600 persons occasionally em- 
ployed, viz., 2,600 carriers, and 1,000 wharfingers, be added, the 
total amount will be 8,000 persons, more or less engaged in the extrac- 
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tion of ore, and the exportation of sulphur. A small portion of the 
sulphur carried down to Girgenti serves for the use of a royal refinery, 
whence it is exported to France and Austria in powder and in rolls. 
Previous to the sulphur contract, the chief part was sent in cakes to 
England, France, Holland, Russia, and the United States, in the propor- 
tion of three-sixths to England, two-sixths to France, and the rest to 
other countries. 

In the Sicilian market sulphur is divided into first, second, and third 
qualities of Licata, (each of which is subdivided into best, good, and 
current,) and into first and second quality of Girgenti, with the like 
subdivisions. The first and second qualities of Girgenti correspond 
with the second and third of Licata. The sulphur of Palermo, Catania, 
and ‘Terranova come under the Licata division, and that of Sciacca and 
Siculiana, under the head of Girgenti. 

In former times, when the use of sulphur was confined to medicinal 
purposes and the manufacture of gunpowder, the exportation was 
small, but as soon as the mineral was applied to the making of carbo- 
nate of soda,* the amount became considerable. The exportation to 
foreign ports from 1832 to 1838 was as follows .— 


Years. Cantars. 
1832 ‘ 5 P é % 400,890 
1833 ; ‘ : a ‘ ‘ 495,769 
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Total . 5 ° - 4,866,058 = 374,312 Tons. 
Being at the rate of 739,140 cantars, or 56,857 tons per annum. 


In 1838 a monopoly.of the sulphur trade was esiablished under the 
name of a privileged company. Its origin and progress until the close 
of the year 1839 have already been described in the “ Journal of the 
Statistical Society.”’+ 

The subsequent course of events may be briefly narrated. In the 
commencement of 1840 the representations of the British merchants, 
supported by their minister at Naples, and sanctioned by their govern- 
ment at home, having failed to accomplish the abolition of the mono- 
poly, reprisals were made upon Neapolitan commerce by the British fleet 
in the Mediterranean, the result of which was, that the contract was 
dissolved by a royal decree of the 21st July, 1840. The export duty of 
20 tari per cantar was transferred from the company to the Crown, by 
whose officers it continues to be levied. On the Ist of January, 1842, 
its rate was lowered to eight tari per cantar. 

The principal manufactures are those of leather, cotton, and silk. 

Leather.—15 tanneries near Palermo, Messina, and Catania dress about 
70,000 hides and 40,000 skins. The Sicilian leather is superior to the 

* Carbonate of soda is made of salt and sulphuric acid. The muriatic acid in 
the salt is neutralized, and the salt is converted into sulphate of soda through the 
agency of the sulphuric acid. The sulphate of soda 1s then put into a furnace 
with coal and lime, when the sulphuric acid quits the soda to unite with the lime, 
forming gypsum or sulphate of lime, and is replaced by the carbonie acid given 


out by the coals, forming carbonate of soda, 
+ Vol. ii. p- 446, 
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Neapolitan, but not equal to the English or French. The capital in- 
vested in the trade does not exceed 100,0002. The hours of labour are 
11 a day: the workmen earn from 8d. to 2s. 8d. per diem. 

Cotton.—There are two spinning factories in Sicily; one, moved by 
steam power, was set up at Trapani about two years ago, and the other, 
moved by horse power, at Palermo, is scarcely twelve months old. The 
former spins native cotton, from No. 16 to No. 20; the latter from No. 
6 to No. 16. At both, adults earn about 1s. a day, and children about 
34d. The hours of labour at the Trapani factory are 13, and at Palermo 
11. Weaving is chiefly done at Palermo by women, who earn about 
1s. a day in making plain goods. Double wages are paid to men who 
make twills. Both men and women work 12 hours a day. The articles 
woven are nankeens, ginghams, striped and checked, long cloths, cotton 
duck, and mattressing. At Messina, weaving is done partly in factories, 
and partly at home. The factories are two, those of Aimis and Ruggieri. 
Gaetano Ainis, with 500 hand-looms and fly-shuttle, produces yearly from 
153,123 lbs. of English and Neapolitan yarn, about 37,500 pieces of 
cotton cloth of 28 yardseach. He employs about 1,018 people, viz., 110 
men, 574 women, and 334 children, who are paid by the piece, at the 
rate of 93d. for white muslins, and 2s. 4d. for ginghams. A weaver, 
working from sunrise to sunset in summer, and from 5 a.m. to 7 P.M. 
in winter, can make from one to three pieces of the above articles ina 
week. Of the above quantity 32,500 pieces are destined for printing, in 
which department 268 persons are usually employed. ‘The factory of 
the brothers Ruggieri is equal to that of Ainis in point of men and 
machinery, and perhaps superior in amount of yearly production. 

At Catania the weaving is all done at home, by hand-looms. Such 
weavers as have no loom of their own hire one from the master manu- 
facturer. The operatives are not subject to rules, but work as much and 
as long as they please. The hours of labour are 14 a day, exclusive of 
one hour of rest. A first-rate weaver will earn about 1s. a day; an 
ordinary one will get not more than 8d. or 10d. The work is not con- 
stant, but subject to stoppages, insomuch, that the number of working 
days in the year averages only 266. 

Sidk.—The silk manufacture is carried on in the cities of Palermo, 
Messina, Catania, and Aci Reale, where about 550 looms give employment 
to upwards of 1,200 weavers and others. In Catania, where the hours 
of labour are twelve a day, a woman can earn, as a reeler or picker, 
6d., and a girl, as a wheel-turner or sorter, 4d. A man, as a weaver 
working at home, can earn from Is. 2d. to 1s. 6d. a day in summer, and 
proportionally less in winter, as he can work by daylight only. At 
Palermo every part of the process, from the reeling to the weaving, 1S 
carried on by a Mr. Pavin, who employs about 20 male adults, and 60 
women and girls. A woman, working nine hours a day, may earn about 
Sd. in reeling; a girl may earn about 4d. in turning, or 2d. in winding. 
A male weaver, working ten hours a day, may earn in plain fabrics Is. 4d., 
in fancy work ls. 8d., and in damasked 2s. 8d., out of which sums he 
must pay his piecer 4d. The articles woven are satins plain and striped, 
broche, gros de Naples plain and checked, taffety, tartan handkerchiefs, 
and baréges with open work. 

The Sicilian fisheries are the General, the tunny, the sword, the anchovy 
and sardine, and the coral. j; 
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I. The General fishery in Palermo employs about 3,600 men and boys, 
and yields a produce valued at 22,0001. per annum. ‘The fishermen 
compose two guilds, each of which has a handsome income, arising from 
a tax of about 3 per cent. on the value of the fish brought to market, and 
destined to the relief of the poor, the attendance of the sick, and the 
burial of the dead. 

II. The tunny fisheries, 20 in number, give employment to about 280 
boats, and 600 men and boys, who earn respectively about 2/. 10s. and 
1/. 5s. in the course of May and June, to which months the fishery is 
limited. The razs or captain of each party receives from 8d. to 10d. a 
day ; the mate 6d., and the foreman 5d. 

Ii. The sword fishery is carried on at Messina and Palermo for the 
supply of the home market. 

IV. The anchovy and sardine fishery, on the northern and southern 
coasts, is of small extent and little value. 

V. The coral fishery at Bona, in Africa, gives employment to the 
Trapanese, who gather the raw materia! and polish and prepare it for the 
manufacturers and merchants of Naples and Leghorn, 

The home trade, the trade with Naples, and the trade with foreign 
countries, constitute the general commerce of Sicily. 

I. The maritime part of the home trade is carried on by small craft of 
lateen rig, which ply from port to port at all seasons of the year; and 
the inland part by means of one horse carts, where there are carriage 
roads,* and of beasts of burden where there are only mule tracks. 

II. The cabotage, or trade between the Two Sicilies, has already been 
described. 

III. The foreign trade embraces the same classes of countries that 
have been specified under the head of Naples. Its extent was as follows 
in 1840 :— 


Summary of the Foreign Trade of Sicily in the year 1840. 
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Exports. 














Total. 













i Ly, oe Bo 
j United States . . 40,812 244,720 285 532 
; Baltic AGED 15,906 37,358 53,264 
# Belgium and Germany . 83,292 128,839 207, US 
Brazil and Plate . 2% 34,950 34,950 
, Trance Een Coe 131,890 272,494 404,384 
; Great Britain and colonies . 288 , 228 425,819 714,047 
} Italian States } 111,278 95,062 206,340 
s Mediterranean countries 68,036 62,542 130,578 
etal We. 744,442 1,301,784 | 2,046,226 





The three following statements show, jirst, the quantities and value, 
according to custom-house registration and consular appraisement, of the 
principal articles imported into Sicily in 1840 ; secondly, a similar account 
of the exports from Sicily in the same year; and, therdly, the shipping 
employed in foreign commerce, distinguishing national \ from foreign 
vessels, in the same year :— 


* The aggregate length of the Sicilian carriage roads scarcely exceeds 400 miles, 
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A Statement of the Quantities and Vulue of Imports into Sicily, distinguish- 
United States. The Baltic. ec Brazil. 
Articles. 
Quanti- | Value. | Quanti- | Value. Quanti- Value. Quanti- | Value. 
ties. ties. ties, ties. 
£. £n £. £. 
Colonial Produce. 
Cocoa he a * is 182 436 : 
Coffee ° Pa) ° oe ° ee A ,020 2 3 295 e 
Indigo chests. 2 62 iu es 34, 1,054 ; 
Pepper . . .- cwts| 1,390} 2,198 oie - 204 285 é 
Spices ° ° 99 ee ee ee ee eo ee e . 
Sugar « 99 | 6,790 1175380 | 1,200 | 1,800 1,014) - 1,521 : ; 
Rum e galls. ] 5 080 180 ee @e ee ee ° e 
Woods . - cwts.| 2,256 | 2,968 a3 ee 234; 1,138) .. ‘ 
Manufactures. 
Cotton goods . pkgs. 4 ar 2% 28 14 490 peat 
39 yarn 2 cwts. 343 2,420 e e ee . e 
>, and ale. ‘ 
goods 3 gs ee ee ee °«® 14 630 oe © 
nd Wool 
Gs ahead: Heo HAT Silane t fs 2} 110 A 
Earthenware sit 
and Glass . u a! a 3 417) 5,580 ; 
Fancy goods a3 aa : : ats 2% ie +e an 
Hardwares . sy ; ‘ : i 143} 4,400 6 : 
Linens. . $3 : 5 : 184; 9,300 : ° 
Silks as ; 5 8 800 3 
Woollens 3 ; ee 239} 25,850 ; 
Miscellaneous. 
Brass... «i » -cwts. é °% 23 150 
Copper ° 99 e ee 415 2,383 
Copperas « « 4, ; ee = oe 
Coase “. « «tons: Ps es a a a 
Deal Boards . No. 35 114,670 733 {156,950} 8,938 
Drugs and Co-) his ra a 
lours A af Pp gs. 7/1 770 ee ee 188 2,985 ee 
Cod eewts!) o» | 45320 | 2,599 oe : oe 
Fish; Herrings. barr.) .. ms oe ar . an 
Stock. . cwts, $3 6,420 | 4,494 ie we 2 
Hides ar a £3 7 3,281} 9,186 5 
Iron . : 8 Bie tec34 617 2,018} 1,634 a 
Leather. . a ae #3 Ps ea ae B 
Pitch and tar . barr; 419 510 | 1,140 | 1,684 F a wile 
Stationery and on 
Books , .f "8 F 22 502 
Steel . - cwts. se oe . ‘ 3013) 4.337 
Skins -bales.| ¥ - : 99] 1 "950 : 
Tin in bars. . ecwts. pt = ; ‘ rie : : 
Tin plates » boxes. es * ‘ - : 
Saltpetre - cwts. 654 | 1,123 oe es oe : 
Lead 44 st ; a 142 113 
TODACCO, cece. py ly hyp BOOoh Dy F4T 2% 1,156) 1,195 ee 
Wax. @ e @ 99 829 5,325 ee ee e ee 
Wool ‘eo TDS, os we ne a tis i ai 
Miscellaneous . a 544 -» | 3,986 Me bl UOl ye ee | 
Total value . 40,812 15,906 88 , 292 i 
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ag the Countries from which the same were Imported, in the year 1840. 
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France, Cannes. Italian States. Other Countries. Total.’ 
Value. | Quanti- | Value. | Quanti- | ‘Value. | Quanti- | Value. | Quantities. Value. 
ties. ties. ties. 
| £. £. £. £. £. 

een 3) ee 3 307 855 119 329} 1,088 3,096 

871 549] 1,233} 1,551] 3,483; 4,986] 11,153] 8,494 | 19,035 

1,054 44| 1,364 10%: BION 2 pe Pe pom 3,844 

1,755 240| 336 994°. BIBR Oe . a 3,312 4,887 

712 45} 520; 1,890} 5,716, -.. é 2,012 6,948 

3,408} 19,274] 40,173} 4,592| 7,246) 10,765] 39,397; 45,907 | 110,925 

11] ae J as ie 2,382 238 3,576 429 

492 42 185 300) 35223) «6. 3 3,106 6.006 

5,170 749| 35,300 69} 3,000) .. e 969 43,960 

oe ate 7,960} 54,083 231; 1,402 ae oe 8,543 57,905 

2 Ye 40} 1,800 ee ae re 66 2,970 

416 | 30,680 602} 43,470 882)'27,890) C 1,463 | 106,725 

239 | 5,330/ 469] 6,428 5 Gp al: nt 1,130 | 17,388 

64 | 6,400 28) 2,800 28} 3,000 “a a 120 12,200 

243 | 19,750 92} 6,650 58). 5,300 oie Ac 536 36,150 

44 | 2,300 18| 900 40} 2,0001 ., ef 286 | 14,500 

126 | 11,300 28; 2,700 147} 11,825 ols ate 309 26,625 

43 6,400 85} 12,700 24, 3,500 on “a 391 48,450 

° ee eo ee ee es eo 93 150 

; 64 358 ZAG) 13344) * sy Es 719 4,085 

ba 20 as ae v. “ ES 20 

4,594P' 5,728 > 4. a4 £3 as 4,594 5,728 

te oe ig ze ir ay 14,112 705) 185,732 10,376 

320 | 4,223 99| 1,601 254) 4,269 98 980} 1,036 14,828 

2,084 1,250} 4,140} 3,980 844 506 an ve 11,388 8,328 

Ze std 465 782 60 75 és ee 522 857 

oe ee ee ee ee ee ee @e 6,420 4,494 

3,687 | 11,058) 2,298) 7,055} 4,716) 15,793) 1,664) 5,296) 15,646 48 ,388 

ae ong 75,589) 41,496 125 160 aa os 79,466 43 ,907 

47 600 ss ae 56 720 <% aD 103 1,320 

58 16) Te 240) 601) ang ie 2,239 2,962 

i 22 502 4 76 28 586 2 38 78 1,704 

| te " 4 .. e ae 3,013 4,337 

im «20+ 1;5000| ve ‘y a toa Si 49 2,950 

e. 3% 228 832 BUS a ty bo 38 . 556 2,029 

-.. st | BYSrst 5,149]... 7 rs + 2,378 5,149 

80 150 593 981 363 647 31 60 7 a 4,961 

7,070 8,742 bs 1 312 249 ‘' Pir 7,004 9,104 

694 1,145} 1,124) 1,577; 784) 1,073; .. vi 5,617 7,667 

434 | 1,302 75 744 age 8 0261" 43 is 1,770 10,397 
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Statement of the Quantities and Value of the Articles Exported from Sicily, distin\ 
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} Cotton Wool . cwts. 
i Essences - ~ Ibs. 
| Fish, salted. . cwts. 
Dry and 


i Linseed. «© + rs. 
Liquorice Paste cwts. 
f Manna . oe 

., Linseed. galls. 
j Oils} Olive Sacer 


i Rags . ewts.| 24,931] 16,752 
} Salt . tons.| 1,606) 1,688 
A Seeds » « ewts.,, 2,662) 1,432 
4 Shumac + gy | 76,551). 295945 
mSiks . «: <«. dbs 6,837] 3,938 
| Skins No. 


| Wine & Spirits galls. 
f Other Articles. . 
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Quanti- | Value. 
ties. 





eS ato siya goa 
fi jee Vartar . OMS | ans” 478 
At. fsb te vy 5 8,956) 3,310 
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Pickled ,, | 18,818] 29,907 
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Baltic. 
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cleared Outwards at the Ports of Sicily, during the year 1840. 
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wishing the Countries to which the same were Exported, in the year 1840. 
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The mercantile marine, as already stated, consisted, in 1806, of nothing 
The repairs of the British fleet between 1806 and 1810 


raised up a body of shipwrights, who, after the suppression of Algerine 
piracy in 1816, began to build vessels of larger size than usual for the 
trade between Naples and Sicily. Encouraged by differential duties 
granted in its favour, the mercantile marine has ever since made steady 


and signal advances. 


109 vessels of all rigs, measuring. 
_ In 1823, of 89 square-rigged vessels measuring 


And 1,348 lateen-rigged ditto . 


Total 1,437 vessels of all rigs. 


In 1835, of 167 square-rigged 


And 1,891 lateen-rigged. . 





Total 2,058 vessels of all kinds , 
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The government of Sicily is vested in a lord-lieutenant, (having under 
him a secretary, a consultore, and other officers,) who corresponds with 
all the ministers of state, through whom the king’s orders are communi- 
cated relative to Sicilian affairs. 

The civil administration, already described under the head of General 

Government, directs and controls all charitable institutions, of which 
there are five in Palermo, two in Messina, and a few in the provincial 
capitals. 

1. The Foundling Hospital of Palermo receives all children deposited 
in the wheel, without inquiry, and without distinction of sex. About half 
the foundlings die within the second year. Of those which survive ill 
nursing, the girls are taught needle-work and household duties, and at a 
proper age are put out to service ; the boys are taught to read and write, 
and are sent to the school of industry, where, from seven years old to 14 
they learn music or handicrafts, according as they are destined for the 
military band or for mechanical occupations. ‘The revenue of the hospital 
is about 4,000/. per annum. 

2. The Mendicant Asylum was founded in 1837, shortly after the 
visitation of the cholera, for the board and lodging of the metropolitan 
beggars. ‘The paupers are employed in the cotton, linen, and woollen 
manufactures, and in trades and handicrafts. Dressed in the plainest 
clothes, and fed on the simplest fare, they are kept to work incessantly, 
four days in the year excepted, when they are allowed to see their friends. 
Severity, however, is tempered with kindness. Carefully taught the use- 
ful arts, released from labour when sick or feeble, skilfully treated when 
ill, and provided with religious teachers, the paupers are placed ina 
building where no exertions are spared for the purpose of training them 
up to industry and promoting their moral improvement. They are sup- 
ported at a cost of about 6/. a head per annum out of the communal 
funds, voluntary contributions, and the sale of manufactures. 

3. The Albergo de Poveri, endowed by Charles III. and by pious tes- 
tators, provides about 800 paupers with lodging, board, and clothes. 

4. The General Hospital receives the sick and hurt of all kinds, to 
whom it affords medical and surgical assistance. Its practice and 
arrangements have won the approbation of English practitioners, by whom 
it has often been visited. 

5. The Royal Madhouse takes in about 130 paupers. The accom- 
modations are suited to all classes of patients. The poorer sort are sup- 
ported out of the revenue of the hospital, which amounts to about 2,000. 
a year. The richer are maintained, either wholly or in part, by their 
respective friends. 

Such are the means of relief provided for the poor of Palermo. If 
they fail or miss their effect, poverty has but one resource to satisfy its 
cravings, namely the Monte di Pietd, or office of the public pawnbroker. 
Here money is advanced upon gold, silver, jewels, household furniture, 
and wearing apparel, at 5 per cent. for six months, or 6 per cent. per 
annum, according to circumstances. The lowest sum advanced is Is. 
Forfeited pledges are sold by auction, and the excess of price over the 
rate of profit obtained at such sale is paid to the owner of the article. 
The profits of the establishment, amounting to about 6,000/. per annum, 
are distributed among the charitable institutions of Palermo. 
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The provision for the poor of Messina is limited to two hospitals and 
a Monte di Pieta. The Great Hospital, with an income of 2,650/. per 
annum, accommodates 500 patients of both sexes. A foundling hospital, 
attached to the establishment, receives about 60 children of both sexes. 
The Hospital of Callereale, with an income of about 2,000J. a-year, admits 
patients of the male sex only. The Monte di Pieta is similar to that 
of Palermo. 


State Revenue of Sicily in 1838. 





HEADS OF TAXES. 


PRODUCE OF TAXES. 





























Ounces. £. Ounces, a 
Direct. 
Eames sw ee we 465,000 | 932,500 
Indirect. 
BRC ceripi cis yee 18 611,314 | 305,657 
Customs and navigation . 397,938 | 198,969 
Lottery. . 5. : 126 , 335 63,668 
Prepistranen © Jo 5 Ls UF, 229 48,614 
Stoppages of salaries . 32 ,800 26 ,400 
Post office . e Os 19,506 9,753 
CAG at. cai ney vedic « 17,761 8,881 
Miscellaneous . . 167 ,281 83,640 
Gross Total of Indirect Taxes |1,493,164 | 746,582 
Deductions therefrom . 232,426 116,213 
Net amount of Indirect Taxes ae 1,260,738 630,369 
Total Revenue. » he ’ 1,725,738 862, 869 
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State kapenditure of Sictly in 1838, 























HEADS. AMOUNT. 
Ounces. he | Ounces. £, 

Contribution to Naples. 978 , 286 489, 143 
Payments to Sicilian Ex- 

chequer, viz.— 
Indtveet taxeg . 0. 51,348 25,674 
Divers branches . 59 , 961 29 ,980 
Particular administrations 87 , 245 43,622 
Other departments. 784,324 |) 390,633 

a ——} 979,878 | 489,939 
Total Expenditure . ae 1,958, 164 | ; 979,082 





The revenue of Sicily, as shown in the foregoing table, is drawn from 
a single head of direct taxation, and from eight heads of indirect. 

Direct.—The land tax was first imposed in 1810, when the inju- 
dicious use of triple basis produced a striking inequality in the general 
assessment, which has not yet been fully adjusted. In some cases the 
rate is under 125 per cent on the net rental, in others it exceeds 25 per 
cent. 
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Of the indirect taxes, the first head, the excise, has two branches, viz., 
the multure or tax upon corn ground, and the meat tax or tax upon 
butchers’ meat. The former amounts to 3s. 2d. on a quarter of wheat 
in the smaller towns, and to 4s. 6d. on the same in the principal cities. 
The latter tax is levied in the capitals of provinces, at the rate of a half- 
penny a pound upon all kinds of flesh. | 

The second head, the customs and navigation, is farmed out toa company, 
which has engaged to pay the government 473,333 ounces, (236,666/.) 
per annum for six years, from the Ist of January, 1840, the date of the 
new contract. 

The third head, the lottery, is particularly baneful, as the low price of 
tickets places public gambling within the reach and means of the humblest 
and poorest classes. 

The fourth head, registration, applies to judicial acts and mortgages 
on estates. 

The fifth head, stoppages from salaries, comprises 24 per cent. contri- 
bution to the superannuation fund, 10 per cent. official income tax, and 
six months’ savings on civil and military vacancies. 

The smallness of the sixth head, the post office, bears due proportion to 
the contracted scale of internal communication. 

The seventh head, the crusade, arises from the sale of indulgences for 
eating eggs, milk, and cheese in Lent. It was originally destined for the 
defence of the country against the Barbary cruizers, but since the sup- 
pression of Algerine piracy, it has been applied to general purposes. 

The eighth head, miscellaneous, includes a tax upon merchants, and 
licences for carrying arms. 

The expenditure of Sicily embraces two heads: the contribution to the 
treasury of the T'wo Sicilies, and the payment to the exchequer of Sicily 
Proper. 

The first head concerns the support of interests common to both divi- 
sions of the kingdom, as the royal household, the state departments, the 
national debt, &c., &c. Of the payments specially applicable to Sicily, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, include the salaries and allowances of Sicilian authori- 
ties. No. 4 comprises the separate debt of Sicily, which stood as follows 
in 1838 :— 


Ounces. £. 
Due to public bodiés . . s « 119,509. 59,754 
Due to private persons. . « » 60,644 30,322 








Totals: ann 80, bos ¢ SO.076 


The education of youth still remains in the hands of theclergy. Read- 
ing and the catechism are taught gratuitously in primary schools, and 
writing and arithmetic in secondary schools established in the metropolis 
and in the larger towns. Instruction in the rudiments of Latin is given 
im Jesuits’ schools in six of the smaller cities, and in colleges and 
academies in 21 principal towns. Greek, Latin, logic, and the 
mathematics are studied in the Universities of Palermo and Catania ; 
and divinity is taught in diocesan seminaries in all the chief cities. The 
best public schools for boys are two, called the Jesuits’ school and the 
school for nobles, in the Jesuits’ College at Palermo. In the former the 
children of the poor are instructed gratuitously in the classics; im the 
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other the sons of the higher and middle orders are taught Italian and 
Latin, geography, history, and the elements of natural philosophy. Tui- 
tion, board, and lodging are afforded for 23/. 12s. 6d. a-year. Greek, 
French, and English are taught by extra masters. The number of 
schools, therefore, is not inadequate to the wants of Sicilian youth. The 
defects, however, are so great and manifold, that the mass of the people 
is buried in darkness. Few of the lower orders can read; still fewer can 
write ; many of the middle orders can barely sign their names; and the 
greater part of the higher classes content themselves with learnmg to 
speak French, without heeding the attractions of general literature. 

The daughters of the nobility are for the most part brought up im con- 
vents from 10 till 18 years of age. They are taught by the elder nuns to 
read and say their prayers, to sew, knit, and embroider. Writing and 
arithmetic, French, and music are taught by masters at the grating of the 
parlour. Nothing else is thought necessary for females to learn. The 
general charge for board and a plain education is 9/. per annum. A 
small sum, however, is payable at entrance ; a few extra charges are com- 
mon, and a handsome present is usually made at departure to the prioress, 
or the convent chest. The whole expense may be reckoned at 15/. per 
annum. 

From 18 until 21 years of age the pupil, who is supposed to have com- 
pleted her education, may remain in the house as a boarder, subject to all 
the rules in common with the scholars. Upon coming of full age she must 
leave the convent, or enter as a novice, in which latter case, at the end © 
of her noviciate, which is limited to a twelvemonth, she must either take 
the vows or go home to her friends. Gurls of the lower orders are taught 
reading, writing, and sewing in free schools, or Collegz di Maria, endowed 
by testators, in the capital and the principal towns. 

The state of literature, science, and the arts is altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. The periodical press, subject to a censorship, sends forth little 
beyond monthly and semi-weekly publications, compiled from foreign 
journals, and barren of general interest. 'The most distinguished authors 
are the Duke of Serra di Falco, who has published a fine work on Sici- 
lian antiquities, and the Prince of Scordia, who has written with great 
talent upon Sicilian history in modern times. ‘Tineo as a botanist, and 
Villareale as a sculptor, deserve honourable mention in their several 
walks. 

The only public worship, the exercise of which is lawful, is that of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The rituals of the Eastern Church, which 
acknowledges the Papal supremacy, are allowed to the six Greek colonies 
long settled in Sicily. ‘The Greeks of five communities follow the rule of 
the united branches ; those of Messina adopt that of the schismatic section. 

_ The regular clergy consist of 23 orders, whose united members amount 
to nearly 8,000 brethren.* The secular body comprises about 10,000 
members. The beneficed portion consists of the cathedral clergy; the 
unbeneficed of parish priests and chaplains. , 

* The professed nuns in all Sicily are in number about 5,000, of whom 1,500 reside 
in Palermo. They inhabit convents, well endowed for the most part by founders 
and testators, and by professing nuns and wealthy widows. Their large estates are 
managed by priests and lawyers under the control of a visitor or guardian. The 
society is answerable to no superior for the disposal of its property ; but the prioress 
is strictly accountable to the bishop of the diocese for the maintenance of order and 
discipline. 

VOL. V.—PART II. yw: 
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_ The archbishops are those of Palermo, Messina, and Catania. They 
have under them 10 suffragan bishops, all of whom, in common with the 
metropolitans, are appointed by the king, and confirmed by the pope. 
The canons and prebendaries are nominated by the king or by the pre- 
lates, according to local usage. res 

The prelates and dignitaries derive the greater part of their comes 
from landed estates. One-third of the Episcopal revenue is distributed 
among pensioners named by the king; another third is applied to 
cathedral repairs and charitable purposes; and the remaining third 1s 
left to the bishop for the maintenance of his dignity. 

The parish priests are elected by the bishop and his court, after a 
public examination, from among the chaplains or curates. Most of 
them are paid by the communes, but a few are supported by glebes 
attached to certain livings in the gift of lay patrons. 

The number of the parochial clergy is msufficient for the due discharge 
of their weighty and manifold duties. Not only do baptism, marriage, 
the Lord’s supper, and the burial ef the dead belong to the parish priests 
and chaplains, but the heavy tasks of the confessional, attendance on the 
sick and dying, and the visitation of prisons and hospitals fall to their 
laborious lot. Attendance on the sick often lasts a whole week, during 
. which time priest after priest takes his place beside the sufferer to admi- 
nister the sacrament, to bestow holy unction, and to afford him in his 
last agony the consolations of religion. Nor is it only occasional duty 
which occupies the parochial clergy. In a country where mass is said 
daily, no day of rest is allowed to the parish priest. His ministration is 
therefore incessant. Were, then, these duties to fall wholly upon the 
parochial clergy, they would go undischarged. It therefore becomes 
necessary to call in the cathedral clergy and the regulars, in order to 
supply the deficiency of secular ministers. But if the parish priests, 
viewed in the abstract, be too few for their manifold duties, the clergy, 
taken as a body, are too numerous for useful purposes. ‘This excess in 
their numbers springs from three causes. rst, the facilities afforded 
to divinity students for obtaining instruction at little or no cost are abun- 
dant, compared with those for completing a medical or legal education. 
In the next place, the middle orders are anxious to raise their children 
im the scale of society, by placing them in a profession, the honours and 
emoluments of which are open to all, without distinction of persons. 
And, lastly, the nobility of all ranks are deterred by pride and prejudice 
from bringing up their sons to the army and navy, the learned profes- 
sions, and the walks of industry. These combined motives tend to swell 
the number of the regular and secular clergy to an amount dispropor- 
tionate to the religious wants of the community. 

The doctrine and discipline of the Sicilian church are founded on the 
principles of the canon law and the decisions of the Council of Trent. 
The power of papal dispensation from canonical rules is exercised under 
the sanction of the civil authorities. The government of the church is 
vested in archbishops and bishops, each of whom can suspend a priest or 
excommunicate a layman for neglect of duty or breach of discipline. 
This terrible power is cautiously exercised. From the ordinary appeal 
lies to the metropolitan, and from the metropolitan to the judge of the 
monarchy, whose decision is final. 

The officer last named is peculiar to Sicily. Always a regular or 


& 
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secular priest; he takes precedence of the primate of the realm ; allows 
no papal bull to be circulated without his sanction ; and tries, as vicar- 
general of the A postolical Legation, all ecclesiastical causes, which in other 
countries are referred to the judgment of the papal court. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue Two Suciizs Past, Present, anp tro Come; STarE AND ProsPzcTs oF THE 
Country. 


Having brought down the history of the two divisions of the country to 
the present time, it may be well to cast a retrospect on the chief objects 
of interest that have come under observation. Of these we may parti- 
cularly notice four, namely; Increase of Population, Advance of Industry, 
Changes in the Government, and Vicissitudes in Public Instruction. 
Each of these great objects deserve special consideration. 


I. The inhabitants of both the Sicilies have much increased since 
the accession of Charles the Third. 
The Neapolitans amounted in— 


1734 to about . : ; . - 4,000,000 
178lto . a A ; é . « 4,709,976 
1819 to . ° ‘ é ° - - 5,034,191 
1828to é é ‘ ; ‘ - 5,733,430 
1840 to. : é F F : : 6, 177,598 


They have therefore facrbisdd about 2,000,000 in 106 years, being at the 
- tate of about one-half per cent. per annum. 
The Sicilians amounted in— 

1735 to about . ; j $ : ~ 1,000,000 


LIE tae sat tie’ ach poten oct ces «ROU 
1840 (go Se AAR TE CO fh IH ego ee 


They have, therefore, increased about three-quarters of a million in 
105 years, being at the rate of about four-fifths per cent. per annum. 

II. In both the Sicilies every branch of industry was in a decayed or 
drooping state at the era of the Spanish conquest. Husbandry was 
backward, and trade was stagnant; manufactures were stationary ; 
fisheries were neglected, and mimes were abandoned. Improvement took 
place under the reigns of Charles the Third and Ferdinand his son. The 
plough, the loom, and the anvil, became busy throughout the land. 
Trade with foreign countries sprang up by degrees, and the coral fishery 
rose and prospered for a season. The mining industry of Sicily first 
became active under the reign of the present sovereign. In a word, all 
the useful arts have risen, slowly but steadily, from insignificance to im- 
portance during the past century. 

III. At the accession of Charles the Third, the legislative functions 
of government were vested in the Crown : the powers of the executive 
rightly belonging to the sovereign, as lord paramount, were shared by 
him with the barons and the clergy, as lords paravail. This anomaly in 
government was soon rectified in one division of the kingdom. In the 
realm of Naples the power of distributing justice was taken from the 
feudatories, and given to the royal judges in the beginning of the reign 
of Ferdinand. In the realm of Sicily, the barons and clergy retained 


the judicial administration until 1812, when, upon the Benehap reforma- 
o Bp 2 
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tion of political abuses, it was vested in the king’s person. This important 
change was followed by another of a doubtful character. The faint 
influence exercised over the Neapolitan government by the Deputation of 
Nobles was wholly extinguished, when that junta was superseded by a 
corporate body at the close of the eighteenth century. In Sicily, how- 
ever, the great nobles retained their political power until 1812, when 
the constitution of parliament underwent a total change. By these and 
other acts, a mixed form of government has been converted by degrees 
into an absolute monarchy. 

IV. The vicissitudes of instruction have been no less remarkable than 
the changes in government. In both countries the tuition of youth was 
entrusted to the Jesuits, by whom it was conducted with skill and assi- 
duity. ‘Transferred to the regular and secular clergy, upon the expulsion 
of the Jesuits in 1767, the task of education was discharged by priests 
exclusively, until 1808, when, upon the general establishment of schools 
in the Neapolitan dominions, it devolved upon laymen and churchmen in 
common, by whom it is still exercised with lukewarm zeal. In Sicily 
the duties of tuition which, as in Naples, were transferred from the 
Jesuits to the clergy in 1768, were restored to the reinstated order in 
1804 ; from which time to the present, the Jesuits have been the prin- 
cipal instructors of the Sicilian youth. 

At the era of the Spanish conquest, the Neapolitan clergy formed a 
thirty-sixth part of the whole population, and owned about two-thirds of 
the continental territory, and the Sicilian clergy were scarcely less 
numerous and wealthy. A reform was fast approaching, the effects of 
which were destined to be permanent. Seven convents were suppressed 
in Naples, and 28 in Sicily by Ferdinand the First about 1770. The 
general suppression of Neapolitan convents was reserved for Joseph 
Buonaparte, by whom it was undertaken and effected in 1808. In 
Sicily the monastic orders are still numerous and powerful, but are shorn 
of their ancient splendour. The Neapolitan clergy formed in 1826. a 
15st part, and the Sicilian constitute at present a 100th part of 
the respective populations of Naples and Sicily. The wealth of the 
church in Naples at least is believed to be of moderate amount, and in 
Sicily, where it is proportionately larger, it is far from being excessive, 
considering the number of the regular and secular clergy. 

Such have been the fortunes of popular education and ;eligious 
worship during the past century. In neither of the Sicilies have igno- 
rance and superstition been put to flight by the spread of sound prin- 
ciples in knowledge and religion. 

If we examine what effect these changes have produced upon the con- 
dition of the people, we shall find that they have in part wrought evil, 
but good upon the whole. If the result has been unfortunate in the 
release of the court from popular control both in Naples and Sicily, it 
has in all other respects been happy. The nation is no longer divided 
ito demesnal and feudal populations, but constitutes one people. The 
commons are no longer subject to nobles and churchmen, but are 
governed by asingle ruler. Justice, no more dealt out by baronial de- 
pendents, is administered by the king’s judges. Privileged orders have 
ceased to exist, and civic equality prevails in full force. Voluminous 
statutes are compressed into a single code. The burthen of taxation, 
once thrown upon the middle orders, is now shared equally by all classes 
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of society. We may therefore assert that the condition of the people is 
materially improved, and that the improvement bids fair to proceed, if 
it be accompanied by an amendment of the executive power, according 
to which its progress will be faster or slower. 

Tt would not be difficult to point out the changes most required in the 
present system of government, but the present would not be a fitting 
occasion. 

With regard to the relative condition of the two divisions of the 
kingdom, and the comparative prospect of improvement in each, it may 
be anticipated that the progress of both will be simultaneous, and for 
this opinion several reasons may be offered. 

The Two Sicilies have, externally and internally, advantages and dis- 
advantages, conveniences and inconveniences, common to both, and 
peculiar to each, that require to be carefully investigated in order to be 
rightly understood. 

The advantages enjoyed in common, are extent of territory, number 
of inhabitants, happiness of position, healthiness of climate, beauty of 
scenery, and fertility of soil. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies, larger 
and more populous than any of its neighbours, situated midway between 
Central Europe and Northern Africa, and favoured with a pleasant tem- 
perature and fruitful territory, offers an abundance of animal and vege- 
table substances, together with marine and mineral productions, in 
exchange for the commodities and merchandize of northern and tropical 
countries. The conveniences peculiar to each of its divisions, are the 
proximity of Naples to the Ionian Islands, and the neighbourhood of 
Sicily to Malta. With these military and naval stations, an active trade 
is carried on, much to the benefit of the kingdom at large. 

The disadvantages, under which the Two Sicilies equally labour are 
the dryness and sterility of certain provinces in both countries, the want 
of navigable rivers and. perennial streams, the height and direction of 
the Apennine chains, the insecurity of ports and harbours, and the fre- 
quency and destructiveness of eruptions and earthquakes. Many exten- 
sive districts, parched up for several months in the year, are perpetually 
barren. The rivers are for the most part shallow and rocky streams, 
and the water-courses, fed by mountain snows, disappear in the height 
of summer. The lofty and unbroken Apennine, running through both 
couniries parallel to the coasts, renders the construction of cross-roads 
difficult and expensive. The chief ports are not safe at all seasons, and 
the only good haven is the harbour of Syracuse; eruptions of Vesuvius, 
and earthquakes on both sides of the Faro happen almost every year. 

The inconveniences peculiar to each division are the openness of 
Naples to foreign invasion, and the exposure of Sicily to epidemic 
disorders. Naples, unprotected by frontier fortresses or internal lines, 
has neither natural nor artificial means of repelling an invader. Sicily, 
on the other hand, lying nearer to Barbary and the Levant, is more 
exposed to the plague, which scourge has on more than one occasion 
depopulated her cities, crushed her industry, and destroyed her 
commerce. 

Since then it appears, upon close examination, that the balance of 
good and evil is pretty fairly adjusted between the T'wo Sicilies, it may 
reasonably be expected, as it must assuredly be desired, that the future 
improvement of the kingdom will be common to both of its divisions. _ 
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Notice on Periodical Phenomena. By Professor A. QurTeLeT, Foreign 
Member of the Statistical Society of London, &c. &c. | 


' [Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, 3rd August, 1841.] 


Amonest the variable phenomena which come within the scope of 
Statistics, there is one class that appears to deserve particular observa- 
tion, consisting of those phenomena which undergo periodical fluctua- 
tions, and are subject to changes so regular, that it has been found 
practicable to determine the laws by which they are governed. 

Hitherto these facts have generally been studied separately, and have 
been classed in distinct branches of science, in conformity with the par- 
ticular views of the individuals who have directed their attention to them. 
It is, however, easy to perceive that this kind of division tends to 
impede the progress of science, and to retard the discovery of the general 
connection which exists among all periodical phenomena. 

In this manner statistical inquiries have been carefully directed to the 
examination of the influence of the seasons on deaths, births, crimes, 
insanity, suicides, commerce, consumption, &c. 

From meteorology have been obtained indications of the temperature 
and laws of the atmosphere: from the science of medicine we have 
sought the results of observations on the nature and intensity of diseases. 
Information not less valuable is derived from the natural sciences, and 
from agriculture, as to a multitude of interesting facts; but these facts 
are generally collected and classed in separate tables, and a simultane- 
ous observation of them has been neglected. 

The idea of fillmg up this gap in science, made me sensible of the 
necessity of enumerating all periodical phenomena ; and I considered that 
it would be desirable to submit this idea to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, with the view of showing more forcibly the im- 
portance of a study which has for its object not only the investigation of 
general laws hitherto little known, but also of supplying the means for a 
better consideration of climates, and for a comparison of them one with 
another. 

{ have deemed it advisable to confine myself here to a concise sum- 
mary ; but to the section of Natural Sciences I have communicated a 
note of M. de Selys Longchamps, which will point out more fully the 
developments of which each of the heads I have given is susceptible. 

In Belgium there has been instituted a general system of simultaneous 
observations, and many learned foreigners have been good enough to 
undertake to carry on the same elsewhere, so as to allow of the com- 
parison of different climates with respect to the same periods and the 
same phenomena. 

Observations on meteorology, the temperature and magnetism of the 
earth, on the budding season, &c., have been made for many years at 
the Royal Observatory at Brussels; and since the commencement of 
1841, the periodical phenomena of nature have been also observed in the 
principal towns of Belgium: by MM. Cantraine and Richx, at Ghent ; 
by MM. Martens, Crahay, Schwan, and Van Beneden, at Louvain ; 
by MM. Moeren, De Selys Longchamps, and Dumont, at Lidge; by 
MM. Wesmael, Du Bas, Robyns, Stas, and Dr. Gastour, at Brussels, &c. 

The study of the influence of the seasons on diseases, and the sanitary 
state of the country in general, has not yet received the same attention ; 
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but everything concurs to inspire us with the hope of receiving the assist- 
ance of active and learned physicians, who appreciate the advantages of 
a system of observations, which would lay a foundation for the complete — 
medical statistics of the kingdom. 


Periodical Phenomena: Annual and Diurnal Variations. 


Temperature of the air, water, and earth. (Thermometer.) 
Pressure of the atmesphere. (Barometer.) 
Humidity of the air. (Hygrometer.) 

t Quantities of rain, hail, and snow, &c. (Udometer.) 
Electricity of the air. (Electrometer.) 


sie OES end Direction and force of the wind. 
ree Magnetic declination and power. 
Radiation of light. 
Tides. 


State of the sky. 
Meteors. (Aurora Borealis, Shooting Stars, &c.) 
Chemistry. Analysis of air and water. 
Leafing of trees and plants. 
Opening of the bud. 
Fructification. 
Fall of the leaf. 
Periods of tilling the earth. 
of the maturity of fruits and vegetation. 
of harvests. 
of hay ditto. 
of vintages. 


| Arrival, passage, and departure of migratory birds. 


Botany and 
Agriculture, 














eo eof shes. 
Appearance of different butterflies. 

Other entomological phenomena. 
Reproduction of animals. 

Mortality of ditto. 

Seasons of hunting and fishing. 
Fecundation, births. 

Marriages. 

Deaths and their causes. 

Diseases and their duration. 

Tnsanity. 

Crimes. 

Suicides. 

Consumption of food, traffic by the post, and on roads. 
Ditto of Sea-ports. 





Zoology. 


Man. 
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Royal Decree, ia 20th Oct., 1941, tie i ge of the Func- 
tions and Operations of the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium, 
appointed by a Decree of 16th March, 1841.* 

Leopoxp, King of the Belgians, to all present and to come, Greeting : 
Whereas, by the 5th article of our Decree of the 16th March last, it 

was ordained that the manner of executing the functions and conducting 

the labours of the Central Commission of Statistics should be deter. 
termined by special regulations, to be drawn up by our Minister of the 

Interior, in concert with the heads of the other departments, and to be 


submitted to us for our approbation ; 
And Whereas such a code was prepared by the Central Commission 
of Statistics, at its meeting of the Ist Sept., 1841: 


* See vol, iv. p. 226. 
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Upon the report of our Minister of the Interior, and the counsel of 
the other heads of the executive, 

We have decreed, and do decree— 

Art. 1. The principal functions of the Commission are : 

1. Todraw up a complete report of the Statistics of the country. 

2. To point out the omissions or superfluous details which exist in 
the official statistical publications. 

3. To give advice as to the forms of returns proposed for the collec- 
tion of statistical information, and as to the forms of the tables in 
which the information collected should be abstracted, which will 
be forwarded to it from the different ministerial departments, and, 
in case of need, to propose forms of returns. 

4. To guard against unnecessary labour in the duplicate preparation 
or publication of the same returns. 

5. To give explanatory notices upon reports submitted to the King, 
relating to the statistical labours of the several departments, when- 
ever such reports are to be made public. 

6. To transmit general statistical publications to the Minister of 
the Interior. 

7. To make whatever propositions may appear necessary to intro- . 
duce unity of design, or improvements in the statistical labours of 
the government. 

Art. 2. The Commission will correspond with the Minister of the 
Interior, with reference to the carrying out of its objects, and the 
latter will communicate the views of the commission to the chief 
of the department concerned, who will adopt them or modify them, 
if he deems it necessary. Its communications with other depart- 
ments or public authorities will be conducted through the medium 
of the Minister of the Interior. 

Art. 3. Provincial or local Commissions of statistics may be esta- 
blished. 

The members of such commissions shall be nominated by the 
Minister of the Interior, upon the recommendation of the central 
Commission. 

Art. 4. The Commission may, with the authority of the Minister of 
the Interior, enter into direct communication with scientific bodies 
or learned men, either in Belgium or abroad, who are engaged 
upon statistics, or sciences connected with it. It may also appoint 
corresponding members with the approbation of the Minister, 

Art. 5. The Commission shall publish an official account of its labours, 
which shall contain— 

1. Minutes of its sittings. 

2. All documents relating to the statistics of the country, which are 
not of a nature to form special publications. 

3. Notices or articles concerning national, foreign, or comparative 
statistics, which may be addressed to it. 

4. Reports, or other documents, the publication of which would be 
interesting. 

The Commission, in ordering the insertion of unofficial docu- 
ments or articles, will take care not to hold itself unanswerable for 
the opinions advanced by the authors. 

Art. 6. The ordinary meetings of the Commission shall be held, by 
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written notices, every fortnight. Independently of the ordinary 
meetings, the Commission may assemble on extraordinary occasions, 
if the members, or the president, think proper. 

Art. 7. Minutes shall be made of each meeting; these shall be read 
at the commencement of the following meeting, and, after their 
aduption, be transcribed into a register, and signed by the president 
and secretary. A copy shall be forwarded to the Minister of the 
Interior. 

Art. 8. The assembly shall not be empowered to deliberate unless at 
least one-half of the members be present: their names shall be 
entered upon the minutes. 

Art. 9. A register to receive the signature of the members present 
shall be deposited in the office, and kept by the secretary. 

Art. 10. The President shall open and close the meetings, announce 
the correspondence, determine the order of the speakers, put ques- 
tions, pronounce decisions, and, after having consulted the Com- 
mission, appoint a day for the next meeting, as well as the order 
of business. He shall be especially charged with the execution of 
these regulations. 

Art. 11. The Secretary shall draw up the minutes of the meetings, 
read the papers, take charge of the library, archives, and corre- 
spondence, and all business appertaining generally to the office. 

Art. 12. All letters shall be signed by the president and secretary. 

Art. 13. A register shail be kept of all letters received or sent. 

Art. 14. In case of the absence of the president or secretary, they 
shall be replaced by a member appointed by the Commission to act 
during their absence. 

Art. 15. Every member shall have the right of making propositions. 
These shall be signed and placed in the hands of the president, 
and notice must be taken of them in the minutes. The discussion 
upon them shall take place at the ensuing meeting, if required by 
two members. The previous question, or the order of the day, may 
always be called for. 

Art. 16. The Commission shall nominate from its body one or more 
members, to examine communications addressed to it, or proposi- 
tions which come under its cognizance. The reports of sub- 

committees shall be made in its name, after having been confirmed 
by it. The author of a proposition shall invariably be added to 
the members appointed to examine it. 

Art. 17. Members of subcommittees shall have papers transmitted 
to them according to the order of their nomination, and shall make 
their observations thereon in writing. The papers and observations 
upon them shall be sent to the reporter. The commissioner first 
nominated shall be the reporter, unless otherwise specially deter- 
mined. ‘The subcommittee shall, if necessary, be summoned by 
the secretary to draw up the report. 

Art. 18. All decisions shall be determined by the majority of votes of 
the members present. In case of an equality of votes, the discus- 
sion shall be adjourned to the following meeting, and if the votes 
should again be found equal, the president’s vote shall decide. 

Art. 19. Before the lst of October, 1842, the names of those members 
who are to go out at the first and second partial reappointment of 
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the Commission will be balloted for. The member nominated in 
place of one who resigns, or who withdraws from the Commission 
from other motives, shall complete the turn of the person whose 
place he takes. 

Art. 20. The attendance fee shall be 6 francs, and the secretary shall 
have in addition 1,000 francs, annually, dating from the month 
succeeding his nomination. 

Art. 21. Abstract lists of attendance shall be prepared half yearly, 
and after signature by the president and secretary, shall be trans- 
mitted, together with the documents in support of them, to the 
Minister of the Interior, in order that the accounts may be settled. 

Art. 22. The expenses of the Commission shall be passed to the 
accounts of the Minister of the Interior, and defrayed out of the 
sum voted for the publication of general statistics. 

Art. 23. Our Minister of the Interior is charged with the execution 
of this decree. 

Given at Brussels, the 20th October, 1841. 
(By the King,) LEOPOLD. 
Minister of the Interior, Noruomr. 





Report on the Condition of the Working Classes in the Town of King- 
ston-upon-Hull, By the Statistical Society of Manchester. 
[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, August 2nd, 1841.] 


In the early part of 1839, the Manchester Statistical Society sent their 
agent to Hull, to conduct an examination of that town from house to 
house, in order to extend their inquiries as to the state of education, and 
the social condition of the population, into a community differing widely, 
both in character and circumstances, from that of the manufacturing, 
or of the agricultural districts to which their previous investigations had 
been confined. The educational part of the inquiry, furnished matter for 
a copious, and on the whole a favourable report.* The results of the other 
branch of the inquiry, have been condensed into a series of tables, which 
are herewith presented, and call for a few preliminary observations. 

The examination was conducted by an experienced agent, who visited 
every house m the town part of Kingston-upon-Hull, and recorded in a _ 
book, ruled to the subjoined pattern, (see p. 214) all the information he 
could obtain, directly or circuitously, by careful and repeated inquiry. It 
will be readily believed that much suspicion and reluctance were at first 
encountered ; but forbearance and perseverance smoothed the way, and 
these difficulties were ultimately overcome. 

Tables I., II., I1I., and IV., relate to the numbers, age, and occupa- 

tions of the resident population, the total of which reaches 37,885. Of 


these it appears that 
95°08 per cent. are English. 





2°24 ig Irish. 
1°36 535 Scotch. 
*84 55 Foreigners. 
48 rid Welsh. 
100-00 


* Published in the 4th volume of the Statistical Journal, p. 156. 
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These proportions are exceedingly different from those which prevail 
in the towns on the West coast, where the facilities of intercourse with 
Treland cause a large influx of the labouring classes from that country. 
In Manchester and Salford, 16 per cent. were found to be Irish, and 
3°5 per cent. to be Welsh. 

It may be observed in reference to these tables, that in comparison 
with manufacturing towns, a sea port affords little employment for women 
and children, and not very regular or constant occupation even for adult 
males. Of 20,151 females of all ages, only 3,857 have any definable 
occupation apart from household duties. Of 11,400 adult females, 8,794 
have no ostensible occupation ; and as this number corresponds almost 
exactly with that of the heads of families, it may fairly be inferred that 
there are but few cases in which the labour of adult males is not suffi- 
cient for the support of the family, and that the mothers are therefore 
enabled to devote. themselves wholly to the management of their house- 
hold. In the manufacturing districts, we know this is far from being 
so generally the case ; though we have not sufficient data to afford an 
accurate comparison. A great difference is also observable in the num- 
ber of minors (under 21 years of age), who are employed, and in receipt 
of wages. Th xe proportion is 21 per cent. in Hull, against 35 per cent. in 
Manchester and Salford, and 40 per cent. in the Ashton and Duken- 
field district. ‘These proportions are not given as exact, but as approxi- 
mations, for there is some reason to believe that in the two latter cases 
some adults were classed as minors, from the circumstance of their con- 
tinuing to live with their parents. 

Tables V., VI., VII., VIII, and IX., give a comprehensive view of the 
condition of the dwellings inhabited by the working classes; and before 
examining them, it is necessary to observe that of those which are en- 
tered in these tables, as ‘‘ not ascertained,” about 2,900 were houses in- 
habited by the middle and higher ranks, which it did not enter into the 
plan of the Society to investig ate. 

The first point to remark upon (which will be seen on a reference to 
Table I.), is the very small portion of the population resident in cellars. 
In Liverpool, this proportion was about 15 per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation. In Manchester, 12 “per cent.; in Salford, 8 per cent; and in 
Hull, only 14 per cent. The houses, too, are more frequently sub- 
divided into separate chambers in Hull; consequently the separation of 
families is more distinct, and the system of taking in lodgers less 
generally practised. ‘Che average number of individuals to each sepa- 
rate occupation, affords another proof of this, being 4% in Hull, against 
54, in Pendleton. It will further be observ ad that the rental of cottage- . 
heuses in Hull, appears to be very moderate. The average is 2s. Id. 
per week for houses, 1s. 5d. for chambers, and 1s. 2d. for “ecltars: In 
Manchester and Salford, the average weekly rent of houses was 2s. 11d., 
and in the Dukenfield district, 2s. 7d. 

Upon the condition of these dwellings so much both of the habits 
and character of the people depends, that it would be most desirable to 
compare the state of drainage, &c., in Hull, with that in other places ; 
but unfortunately few materials for such a comparison. exist. The 
Leeds town council (who have set an example worthy of all imitation,) 
recorded, in their first table, the state of sewerage,* but were only able 
* See vol. ii., page 406, 
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to obtain this for half the number of streets. In the case of Table VI., 
appended to this report, the information does not come from any official 
source, but if the information given to the agent of the Society be toler- 
ably correct, Hull may be considered not unfavourably situated in this 
respect. 

In estimating the comfort of a dwelling, so much depends upon the 
peculiar idea of comfort entertained by the agent employed in the inves- 
tigation, that no comparison in this respect can be instituted between 
different towns, where as in the case of Manchester and Hull, different 
individuals conducted the inquiries. All that can be done, is to refer to 
the Table VII., and to quote the following remarks from the agent’s 
report. ‘The word comfortable must always be a vague and varying 
epithet, to which it is impossible to attach any precise definition. In 
filling up this column, I was guided by observing the condition of the 
dwelling apart from any consideration of order, cleanliness, or furniture. 
If I considered it capable of being made comfortable by the tenant, I set 
it down accordingly ; if it were damp, the flooring bad, and the walls 
ill-conditioned, I reported it uncomfortable. The dwellings in Hull 
have a deeided’ advantage over those of Manchester, comparing a simi 
lar class in the two places; the rents are lower, the streets cleaner, and 
the houses better ventilated, while they are much less frequently built 
in courts.” In round numbers it may be stated that two-fifths of the 
houses of the work-people are comfortable, one-fifth only middling, and 
two-fifths uncomfortable. 

Tables VIII. and IX., contain information as to the sleeping accom- 
modation in the dwellings of the working population, in all the cases 
where it could be ascertained, which only amounted to about two-thirds 
of the whole; for this was a point on which it was found peculiarly 
difficult to elicit replies. On the first of these tables, no remark is 
offered. The results shown in Table IX. are remarkable and painful. 
They call for little comment, but for much reflection. It appears that 
in 29 percent., or not far from one-third of the ascertained cases, there 
were more than three individuals to one bed; that in 13 per cent. there 
were 5 and upwards; and in 103 cases, 7 and upwards to one bed! This 
proportion does not appear greatly to differ from that which prevailed 
in the Ashton and Dukenfield district, and exhibits a state of things to 
which it is particularly desirable to direct public attention, as not only a 
signal proof of destitution and discomfort, but a fruitful and certain 
source of evil. 

Table X. shows that only one-third of all the families from whom in- 
formation was obtained, were connected with benefit societies. And it 
may not be out of place to remark that the majority of clubs and societies 
to which the working classes attach themselves, are not enrolled under 
the Act of Parliament, affording consequently little security to the sub- 
scribers, even when the principles upon which they are based, do not 
happen to be unsound. 

Table XI. From this it would appear that only in one-fourth ‘of the as- 
certained cases, were the houses of the poor entirely destitute of books ; 
and even these were occasionally visited by gratuitous distributors of 
tracts.* 

* In Bristol, the proportion was about the same. In the parishes in Westminster 


reported in this Journal, vol. iii., page 14, it was 37 per cent., or considerably 
more than one-third, 
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Tasie l.—Age and Country of the Populaiton. 





Number of Heads of Families belong- ‘Number of Non-Residen: 





ing to each Country. | Resident Population. | Minors, 
Families a : : Children of 
Occupying. 0 ; y g pel 2 Resident 
2 a ape Ge 2 3 3 2 g - re heads 
a a 3 c | 2 2 < 2 = ei s of Families, 
Houses .« [6,035 | 80 | 84 | 5} 35 |6,239*/16 389/13, 515/29, 904 606 
; Chambers . |2,338 | 97 | 53 | 4) 11 |2,503 } 4,818} 3,119 7,937 30 
ee b Wares 15 25 19 44 ee 


f Cellars ‘ 14 


mene a | | te | | ee 


Total . |8,387 |177 188 | 9] 464/8,757 |21,232116,653/37,885| 636 

















* The number of unoccupied houses, in addition to the above, was 195, exclusive 
of warehouses, offices, and other premises in which no person slept. 

+ Of this number there are 15 Germans, 7 Italians, 5 Poles, 4 Swedes, 3 Prussians, 
3 Datchmen, 2 Americans, 2 Norwegians, 2 French, 1 Hungarian, 1 West Indian, 
and | not ascertained. 


Supplement 1 to Tass I. 











Occupation of Non-Resident Minors. Males. {| Females. 


i Domestic Servants . eee: . 2ag 

Beenie. si) oo op mea gees oe 

Pit SdhoG) slg ege, mgs go y 21 

#§ With relatives at distance. . 26 

; Apprentices, or learning business . | 22 
Mate sa. sok, 4. e 8 

W Soldiers . . o: we ee 


| With the parish 5) 


Not ascertained 


‘Total’: 
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Among the Population were found Males. | Females.| Total. 

f:Imbecile, Adults (all) 4 060 8, 7 10 17 
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j aa NEnORS sh sy 3 is 

[SUMO wamuie a, sg URS 5 6 1] 

thes co MaROTe So : ‘ a 3 7 


——- — - 


UGBA Srumee cals 'S 25 28 33 
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Taste Occupation of Adults. 






































COUNTRY. SEX. 
OCCUPATION. X : 3 : 
cs 6 n my Da 7 be 
owe Ee a Syl Sle 
| Labourers and others em- 74 | 2] al 
§ ployed about the docks* | ad ae f 942 a9 
PGgilors® eo) asegy «| pes | BQd7l -3 | 10 | 31 |! eoth1,80a| Upaaeeorys 
Hsuildinip tragese. . |g! es GIG) Dri eZ | 5 2 730! =730 ks 
: Clothinptrades®: ©... ¢' . | 33249) 20 | 13 |-.. | 3} 1,285) “Ong etgs Wl 
| Domestic Servants . . . 894 3 5 1 1 904 58 846 | 
Agricultural and other or Baal 10 | ae. =. 4 629 619 3 
|  of-door employments® . 
} Others employed at home!. 684) 78 | bl 4. 4 od 904, 114, 7905 
f Clerks, Shopmen,&e.8 . . 491) (450 b . 6 506} 486 20 | 
3 Sauaa and Sia ue S59ileel Bl. 3 345| 344 1 
| Retail Brewers": . 5°. 58} 1 1 a i's 60 30 30 
i Factory Hands? : . :°. Po) ig Oe ae i a $4 37 14 23 4 


| Shopkeepers, Retailers, in 1.261) 24 | 20 38 | 1,3441 1.138! 206 | 
i vevemias ore ee ee ee ; ‘ 


1 
| Handicrafts) , . . «| 1,654/ 54] 33) 1] 94 1,7511 1,708] 434 


| Licensed Victuallers. . . 204) Fe} oe dea és 204; 180 24 | 
7 Miscellaneous . . . . 312; 10 | 10] « 3 335} 310 25 

| Prostitutes keeping and | BS Many me SS Aee aa sana 86 | 
fia in brothels? “ss 
| Rivermen, Boatmen; &c.™ . 254) 36 De eee oe 200) 254 1g 
f Hand-weavers", . 3 . BH 2s ae ee 35 35 ont e 
| Not ascertained; >... cA anes Oe eer a Se 1 61 38 23 | 





ser | oe | ee | ere | mee | eens 


Total Employed . . |11,152|160 |263 | 56 | 98 |11,729] 9,123] 2,606 | 





Total Unemployed . . . 2 2. 1°. 5 #405503) © pOQL/Sy794T 








~~. 





Basta nsf sss0 ep ioabwes! woorhie 491 988 9,832/11,400 | 


* Including lumpers, stowers, ship-deliverers, truckmen, staithmen, dock-porters, 
dock-yatemen, gold-dusters, and corn-meters. > Of this number 573 were at sea 
at the time of this inquiry, viz. 558 English, 10 Scotch, and 4 foreigners, master- 
mariners and mates inclusive. * Stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, 
plumbers, glaziers, painters, brick-makers, and hodmen are comprised in this class. 

“Including tailors, shoemakers, hatters, stocking-makers, dress, stay, and bonnet- 
makers, milliners, and sempstresses. ° Gardeners, grooms, carters, coachmen, 
guards, and hackney-coachmen, railway-labourers, coal-carriers, porters and hawkers, 
are included. f Teachers, washerwomen, manglers, clothes-cleaners, charwomen, 
hucksters, with bakers and butchers, (not being principals;) and all persons pursu- 
ing any calling at home from which an income was derived, and which did not be- 
long to any other class, are comprised under this class. 8 Including persons em- 
ployed in warehouses, shops, and offices, except principals, who are arranged under 
the heads to which they respectively belong. h These are what are commonly de- 
nominated beer-shops. ' Some of these are employed in flax-spinning: the great 
proportion of factory hands reside in the out-townships, to which this inquiry did not 
extend. ~ 3 Persons subsisting by manual labour, and not belonging to any other 
class, and not being principals, nor keeping a shop, are included in this class. 
* Under this head are arranged custom-house and excise-officers, editors, policemen, 
midwives, and nurses. ' None but those who acknowledge themselves of this de- 
scription, or whose character was notorious in the neighbourhood, have been included 
in this number. ™ Including pilots, persons employed in sloops trading up the 
river, fishermen, ferrymen, and hghtermen. " Winders are reckoned with these, 
nearly the whole of whom are employed in making sgail-cloth. 
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TABLE IIT.—Occupation of Minors." 
AGE, 


OCCUPATIONS. 5 10 15 
Under] and and and 


5. under | under | under 
10. 15. 21. 


Domestic Servants . ‘ 8 144 | 706 


Agricultural and ey a 5 28 
out-door employments> 

Factory hands® . . : Ad 

Others employed at home aly. ee 13 

Mechanics & Handicrafts | .- 149 

Building trades*. . . . 61 

Clothing trades . . . ve 65 


River and Boat-hands‘ . 4 és 13 
Clerks, Warehousemen, &c.|_ .- 56 
Errand-boys,&c. . . . 198 
Sailors8 . . 1 = ° od 49 
Labourers (Dock) ‘h ° : 16 
Miscellaneous . 6 3 6 
Professional . . 
Prostitutes living in brothels 
DAV CCDS IR oa duijhe 4 S28 
Hand-weavers . . . 
Not ascertained . . . 


43 
Not employed in business [4, 948 4,134 








Total . « « « (4,948 |4,177 |3,730 |3,798 {16,653 





* Young persons learning business, or earning wages only, are recorded among 
the employed in this Table. 

* This class includes gardeners, persons employed in husbandry, carters, coach- 
men, yrooms, railway labourers, hawkers, coal carriers, and porters. 

© Some of these are employed in flax-spinning. 

4 Persons employed in washing, mangling, and charring, with bakers and 
butchers, not being principals, are comprised under this head. 

© This class comprises stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, plumbers, 
glaziers, painters, brickmakers, and hodmen. 

f Under this head are classed lighter boys, boat-hands, pilots, with hands em- 
ployed in ferries and fishing smacks. 

& Of this number only 35 were from home at the time of this inquiry. 

» Persons employed in the loading and unloading of vessels, and in attending 
the arrival and departure of steam-boats, are comprised 3 in this class. 


TaBLE LV.—Length of Residence of the Heads of Families. 







Number of Heads of 










Length of Residence. Families. 
Born in the Township. . wae 6 
Having resided above 10 years in the Township 
aay ae >» 9 and under 10 years in the Township 


29 9 9) 29 d 
ne 6 less ‘than 1 Year 
Not ascertained 
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TaBLe V.—Annual or Weekly Rental of the Dwellings. 






Dwellings. Houses, ; Rooms. |Cellars. 

















NY SEES SR en en 








Paying an annual rent of £2. ae tate ecu 8 fs ate ae ] 
.3 a4 of £2 and under'£3° . *’. 7 A] F 
.9 9 of £3 Soh eee tae ae USO bn 278) i 
99 93 of £4 So etd cls AE OU 
* | of £5 oo 70 deo P Gee Kod 2 
ts ts of £6 we ee te ae se [eae TO.) e 
Be <3 of £7 ell pet) Gs 78} a 
as re of £8 Pe aie A ae ae a 2 le 
re ac of £9 ge a ae 3 | es te 

Paying a weekly Rent under Is.. . 2. 2. . 7 81 4 
fy: 3 of ls. and under ls. 3d. . 15 | 491 5 
re fe Ob Es. Saee 5 ls. 6d. . 17 199 ar 
nh Po ats Gls. Gd. 5), ass ‘ Oo od poate 
Hf re of 2s. my 28004 « 22 44 : 
Pe is Of 2.0 ik" .58-80 Se. se bs 1 9 ore 


re oy of 3s. and upwards’, . . et 
INOt-asecktaimed™ 6's elie es shee tate Ey LTA OF] 


ee eee 


Potala tases pad econ eee Wy o0s BD 


SAMA ROLE 


* In this number are included the whole of the dwellings of the middling and 
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Total, 


8,757 





upper classes, from whom no information was sought in reference to the subject of 


this Table. 


Taste VI. Drainage and Supply of Water. 










Cellars. Total. 


ee 


Description. Houses. 


prone ee | et re 

















DRAINAGE :-— 
Adequate. . . | 2,916 
Inadequate . . 367 
INODO. sje o> en. 8 185 
Not ascertained* . 





3 | 4,116 
10 671 
ie 299 
*3,,671 


Total 


SuprPLy oF WATER: 
WMG’ se "ees 
Insufficient . 
None Agee 
Not ascertained* . 


Totak--~.< 





* The bulk of these belonged to the wealthier classes, and the drains in the neigh- 


' bourhood appeared to be in good condition. 


VOL. V.—PART II. WM es 
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TABLE VII. Comfort, Furniture, and Cleanliness of Dwellings. 
RR PRR SE 2S SE BO RI ESE NLA EE AT OS A RL EE TEES ETM 





































Description. Houses. | Rooms. Cellars. Total. 
Respectable . . . | 2,809 91 ofa 2,900 
Comfortable . . . | 1,439 547 oe 1,986 
Mid@iiag tsar 3 448 673 10° f 1, Tat 
Uncomfortable . . | 1,181 869 5 [2,059 
Not ascertained... 362 323 “5 685 

Potal as sf. 4 O.4ap 12,008 15 | 8,757 
Respectable . . . | 2,809 9] A 2,900 
Amply furnished. . 493 123 ar 616 
Tolerably) j.4, =. +» 41,896 941 oa 2,837 
Ill olen AS 489 904 14 | 1,407 
Not ascertained... 552 444 1 997 

Pofaly .. 2 ch eaO 7h 2 Nols 1D Ay foe 
Respectable . . .« | 2,809 91 os 2,900 
Clean. ote oh ia ef bau 898 7 | 2,544 
Tolerably clean. . 915 735 6 | 1,656 
Dyerty... tn cake 430* 534+ 2 966 
Not ascertained. . 446 245 oe 691 

Votaly on: + ie Oy dee. ti ean0e 15 | 8,757 

* Of these 33 were filthy. + Of these 41 were filthy. 


Norz.—For Tasuzs VIII. and IX. see p. 221. 


TasLe X. Statement of the Number of Heads of Families belonging to 
Benefit Societies, exclusive of such as have funds in the Savings Bank. 













Heads of Families Resident ; Belonging to Not belonging to Not 























in Benefit Societies.| Benefit Societies. Ascertained. Total. 
FLOUSCSh 6 bOG. <6) <5. € 1,453 1,849 3 , 237 6,239 
Re enIGE s Lau. obli.ct « 462 1,647 394 | 2,503 
Cellars e ® ® ° ry ‘ele eo 116) 15 








Wey eae eee 1,615 *3,496 





* Of this number 97 stated that they had subscribed to various ‘clubs, which 
owing to want of funds, or other causes, had been broken up. 
TasLe XI. Showing the extent to which the Habitations were supplied with 
Books. 














Dwellings Houses. } Rooms. Cellars. Total. 


rte ies mc ee icin CD Se 

















et ee 














In which a Bible or Testament and other a > ors 

P toleweeisind ss... QIN oad Ge pam 
| In which a Bible only was found . . 34 39 AY 73 
In which a Testament only was found . A2 33 2 77 

| In which no books of any kind were found 484 734 5 1,223 
Not ascertamed™ 27 S080. ate 3,426 403 is 3,829* 
Toralay ec’ 2s. 6 e850, 200 <a oes 15 8,757 





* Of these 2,900 were among the higher class of dwellings, and may therefore be 
considered to possess books; but the question was not put, as it was found at the 
outset of the inquiry frequently to occasion offence. 

The greater part of the remaining 929 had one or more religious tracts, which they 
were in the habit of receiving from visitors, who called periodically to exchange 
them for others gratuitously. 
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Abstract from a Register of Accidents in the Coal Mines of the 
Chamber and Werneth Company, at Oldham, during the Year ended 
October, 1841. By Joszru Fietrcurr, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, February 25th, 1842. | 


A reeisTer of the injuries received in the course of their employment 
by the under-ground labourers of a single mining firm, for only one year, 
is scarcely a document to supply resudts in themselves worthy of serious 
examination by the Statistical Society of London. It is not for these 
results that it is now brought before its notice, but in the hope that the 
example of an accurate observation of the casualties to which mining 
labourers are subject will find imitators so numerous, as to afford data 
equally interesting to humanity and science, and useful to the miners 
themselves, if not in warning them against danger, at least in enabling 
them to form safe provident institutions, to mitigate the evils resulting 
from the accidents to which they are subject. 

This register, commenced without any express view to statistical pur- 
poses, applies to sixteen coal-pits in the vicinity of Oldham, in the east 
of Lancashire, where the inflammable gases seldom cause serious annoy- 
ance, and scarcely ever produce those dreadful explosions which, in some 
districts, destroy at one blast nearly every human being in a pit. Even 
of these worst disasters, the Commons’ Committee on Accidents in Mines, 
in 1835, found no available record, the importance of supplying which 
will appear still greater than it did to that Committee, after a glance at 
the following statement of casualties in a district exempt from evils of 
this magnitude, and in mines worked on the most liberal scale, so as 
to reduce the danger of accident far below the average, even in this 
favoured district. 

This statement is derived from the record kept at Oldham, by the 
Chamber and Werneth Colliery Company, of all the accidents requiring 
surgical assistance, which have occurred in their sixteen pits, from the 
end of October, 1840, to the end of October, 1841; a record which they 
have been enabled to make in providing gratuitous surgical assistance for 
their people. The amount of casualty here presented is decidedly small 
for a concern of such extent; and the company’s chief agent regards the 
accidents as of a nature which they could not by any means prevent. 
Indeed the endeavours made by this company, in instructing their people 
in the use of the safety-lamp; in laying down good regulations, and 
providing respectable underlookers ; and in the outlay of money to make 
their works and gearing good and secure, are worthy of universal imi- 
tation. 

Although the number in each pit varied somewhat in the course of the 
year, the total number in the employment of the company underwent © 
scarcely any change; but the period being one of slack trade, in which 
many of the colliers were not working full time, the exposure to casualty, 
it may be presumed, was proportionately less, 
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A List of the Pits of the Chamber and Werneth Company, and a Return 
of the Number of Persons employed in them.—Friday, Dec, 11, 1840. 


No. of 
































ces No. of oO 
Hake Name of each Pit. Children vont hag Persons 7 Total 
under 13 yrs. 13 and 21 years. 21 years. 
1 No. 1, Chamber . . . Z 30 37 74 
2 No. 2 a i a wa wy he ted 
3 No. 3 ys pe ARE 3 23 34 60 § 
4 No. 4 8 Soh 8 29 40 vi 
3) rupley Pits.) 5. os 1 6 10 | 
6 Nost, Knowle?) ¢ y'. 6 5 8 19 
7 ING ea is wikaeues 6 2 3 1] 
8 No. 2, Broadway Lane 3 9 6 i8 
9 Little Pit cP 2 we 6 8 
10 No. 2, Hurst Lane . 4 10 ya 25 
1l No. 3 Oe oo 5) 11 17 33 
12 No. 4 ci oe 9 11 23 43 
1B No. 5 os a 5 5 10 20 
14 No. 6 oe Big 4 3 9) 12 
Po Pamey Pit’. 5. sive 7 24 21 52 
16 Bowling Green. . . « 9 18 22 49 
7 New Engines... . 6 9 18 33 
oral cis ei 87 190 267 544 


Accidents demanding Surgical Asststance, which have occurred in the Pits of 
the Chamber and Werneth Colliery Company, Oldham, during the Year ending 
October 31, 1841. 


ADULTS. 




































B No. | Age.| Occupation. Date. Nature of Injury. 
1840. 

ase dar ectiey Now. eee by shale falling from roof, and one toe : 

2 | 25 2b 18 ,, | A pick struck into his hand, 

3 | 21 | Waggoner |21 ,, .| Testicles injured by waggon running down brow. 

1841. 

4 | 23 Be 7 Jan,..| Fingers crushed by waggon.* 

5 | 40 |Coal-getter |11 March| Back and loins injured by roof falling. 

6 | 35 i 30), Do. Do. Do. 

7 | 55 . 3 April.| Crushed by the roof falling. 

8 | 30 as ;> | Killed by the roof falling on him while at work. 
£29} 40 ae 6 ,, | Foot crushed by a piece of stone falling from roof. 
1 10 | 60 Ae 26 ,, | Thumb broken by a stone falling on him. 
j 11 | Ad. aes 20 May .| Wrist injured by waggon running down jig brow. 
EL 2a, 3 oF Not stated. 
1 13 | 60 A 7 June.| Ankle put out by coal-falling on it while at work. ‘ 
1 14 | 60 Ne 19 ae crushed by a stone falling from roof while draw- § 
11s | 26 2d ing posts out. d 
4 A? 6 July .| Leg crushed by roof falling. 
f 16 | 23 iy Vous Knee dislocated by a stone falling from the roof. 
f 17 | 30 Py 2 Aug..| Killed by roof falling while drawing props.+ 
} 18 | 30 ns 25 ,, | Hand crushed by roof falling. 
| 19 | 23 | Waggoner} 9 Sept..) Toe crushed by coal falling out of waggon. 
5 20 | 20 as NG Sateen Head cut by stone falling from ae of shaft. 
: ‘ Wrist fractured.—Was attempting to stop a waygon § 
| 21 | 60 [Coal-getterl4 ,, chee ite don iene pons eatin 
} 22 | 34 Bi 20 Oct...) Shoulder hurt by slipping off plates.{ 
a3 204 at 29 ,, | Head injured by fall of bolt from the cages. 








| ' 
* The slipper getting off, threw the edge of waggon against the roof, 
+ The roof being loose, and the man not taking the precaution to set a prop near to himself, was killed 
immediately after knocking out the farther prop. 

t Was pushing some rails over the plates, and they being wet at the time,he slipped. 
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Accidents in the Pits of the Chamber and Werneth Colliery Company—continued. 
YOUNG PERSON S. 



















No. |Age. | Occupation. Date. Nature of Injury. 


1840. 








eee 


1 | 16 | Waggoner |11 Nov.,.} Crushed by roof falling : loins and kidneys injured. 
2443 53 20 ,, | Knocked down by a waggon in jig brow, and legs hurt. 
3} 17 5 9 Dec, .| Arm crushed by a waggon in the bottom.* 
fFinger-end cut off by the roof falling on the edge of 
4] 13 We NS 23,2 - 
l waggon. 
o | 14 45 23. ,, | Fingers crushed.} 
Hand crushed.—His hand caught between door-place 
Oat? a? >? { and waggon. A 
1841, ; 
7% 36 Ds 7 Jan. .| Leg fractured by jig-chain getting round it.{ 
'f Waggon ran to the bottom of the brow, and crushed 
Sa 19 2 June. } : 
<? his finger. j 
9 | 16 35 17 ,, | Leg bruised by a waggon running down brow. 
16} 19 at 24: +§ Hand crushed. ee A 
Knocked down by a waggon in the brow, and cut by 
My 23 22 7 Aug.. | the wheel in the loins. 


12.| 16 3 4 Sept..| Ankle injured. 
13 | 15 $3 10 ,, | Knee injured by a stone falling, 
Three of his fingers hurt by a waggon against the 
14] 13 es | vook§ 
6117 2 Aaa oe sae injured by falling on the rails—Fell while push- 
ing at a waggon. 
16117 Hip crushed, and other bruises 1n the hands and legs. 
22 a4. 1 —Lamed by the roof falling. 
7) 18 My 11 ,, | Fingers crushed by a waggon.|| 


Killed by the roof falling on him while at work, 
| —Worked with his father. 











CHILDREN. 





1840. 
11 | Waggoner |31 Oct. . 
1841. 





— 


Run against waggon down jig, and bruised his leg. 






2 9 ats 14 Jan. .} One of his fingers cut off. 

p12 >, \ |23April.} Crushed by waggon in the brow.** 

Ae a as 11 May .| Fingers crushed between two waggons. 

> 411 Rp DCL oy Fingers broken by waggon against the roof. 

6 | 11 on 29 ,, | Leg fractured by a stone falling from the roof, 
y | 12 ee 14 July .} Thigh fractured, and other bruises.}} 

8 {| 12 4 11 Sept..} Leg crushed by roof falling. 






OCCUPATION OF THE PERSONS INJURED. 


Young : 
Paiscus. Children. | Total 





Coalzgetters: 9s ‘cars seguilishs 
Waggonetg! 20h 25604 soe Ae 6 
Hooker-on at the bottom of the shaft 





* The lad fellas he was taking the waggon to the shaft. 
t In attempting to stop a waggon going down brow, he feli, and it went over his hand. 
t The leg was taken off immediately below the knee by the surgeons the same day. 
§ Owing to the rail being broken, the waggon was thrown upwards. 
\| The waggon slipped off the rails, and was thrown upwards against the roof, 
e Crushed between the waggon-wheel and rail while lifting up the waggon. 
The slipper got off the waggon that was following him, and crushed him. ° 
+} Cleaning the waggon-road, when the shale from the roof fell. 
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CAUSES OF INJURY. 






Adults. phd 
ersons, 





Children.; Total. 




















From falls of shale, rock, or other materials | 


from the roof, producing injuries, which in;| 14 4) 3 22 
three cases were fatal . 2. 2 2 - 6 
From the waggons, by various modes of crush- 
ing and contusion in the jig-brows, and other 5 13 5 23 
parts of the subterranean ways » -« «© « { 
From becoming entangled with the jig-chain , | .. 1 es | 
Fron? a: fall On the fatis' f)' 6°. Se OE 8 1 aif 4 1 
From a blow from @pick’’:, i . #16 3 ] oe ve i 
From a fall of a bolt down the shaft . . . 1 ‘ i; 1 
Rot segeeiped sensi cep, tintin te § 1 oe : 1 





CHARACTER OF INJURY. 









Deaths by crushing of the body under Se 9 
falling from the roof. . 2. . .« . . 
Injuries to the lower limbs by crushing and wef 
tusion, under the various circumstances de- 
scribed . « a ae a ee 
Injuries to the upper limbs by ditto . . . 8 
Injuries to the body by ditto . . . « « 3 
Injuries to the head from materials falling. . 2 
Injuries from crushing, not particularly -F 3 
scribed e ° ee e e ° ° e e 





Total 


Thus, out of the total number of 544, 50, or one in 11, have been 
under the hands of the surgeon in the course of the year, the proportion 
being about the same among all ages, although the fatal cases were all 
those of adult colliers, crushed in the progress of their work in removing 
the mineral deposit from its resting-place underneath insecure strata. It 
is, perhaps, a minority of the collieries of Great Britain that can produce 
so favourable a return. However this may be, the importance of col- 
lecting the statistics of the casualties occurring in mines cannot be over- 
rated, whether the facts be sought for the purpose of detecting the causes 
which lead to them, or in the hope of palliating the evils which are their 
result. 

The record from which the preceding abstract is made cannot be 
regarded as a model of method, especially as the classes of accidents 
which its results exhibit, are those which occur merely in the ordinary 
course of under-ground labour, without any serious exposure to fire-damp, 
and without any instance of the most fatal class of accidents, viz., those 
which occur in the shafts; among which, such as result from winding 
men and boys over the pulley at the top of the pit, and dashing them 
down the shaft again, chiefly through the employment of children as 
engineers, have repeatedly occurred in this neighbourhood. 
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On Acedents upon the Railways in Great Britain. By C. R. 
| WELD, Esq. | 
[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18th April, 1842.]. 

A votuminous Report lately presented to Parliament by the officers of 
the Railway Department, furnishes matter of so much general import- 
ance, that it has been thought a few of the facts laid before the Society 
in a concise manner would prove interesting. With this view, the 
returns have been reduced to a form calculated to meet the desired 
object, and the original tables have undergone all the analysis of which 
they are susceptible. The amount of traffic for the whole of the past 
year on the various railways has not been yet returned, but the returns 
for the half-year ending Ist July, 1841, are given, and are as follows: 
The number of persons carried on 50 railways amounted to 9,122,613, 
of whom 1,530,040 occupied first class carriages, 4,144,169 second 
class carriages, 2,357,745 third class carriages, and 1,090,659 carriages 
not classed. 

The number of trains amounted to 99,422, which gives 91°3 persons 
to each train. 

The lines on which the trains travel at the greatest speed are as 


follows :— Average Speed, 
exclusive of Stoppages. 


Northern and Eastern - 36 miles per hour. 


Great Western oi wi ts oie BUD 5: 
London and Brighton, . . «@ sper g L pe 
Newcastle and North Shields . . . . 30 ish 
Midland Counties; 0. ow we | ee 33 
North) Midland | .f 2.) 3). site @isiieiniZd iS 


27 9 


On the Leipsic and Dresden Railway the maximum speed is fixed at 10 
minutes for every geographical mile, which is equal to 204 miles per hour. 

The receipts arising from the foregoing number of passengers 
amounted to 1,145,386/. 7s. 4d., of which 281,087/. 12s. 6d. was re- 
ceived from first class passengers, 231,046/. 3s. 7d. from second class pas- 
sengers, 68,515/. 3s. 1d. from third class passengers, and 564,737/. 8s. 2d. 
from classes of passengers not described. 

I shall now give the number of accidents that occurred, specifying 
their nature and consequence ; it is, however, much to be regretted that 
the Act of Parliament does not enable the officers to obtain returns of 
accidents attended with danger to the public, unless personal injury is 
actually sustained. 


London and Birmingham . . . 


Crass l. 
The following is the number of accidents attended with personal 


injury, arising from causes beyond the control of passengers, from 
August, 1840, to December 31, 1841 :— 










, “3 Number of 17, Ap 
Nature of Accident, Anoiente” Killed. Injured. 






f CoulighOn i5si 4 es Biehl Ge 
¢ Engine or Train Breaking : 
foloanso the Wine. A) 6 be. ve 
PE IVOWEL, “ar cuoe. "eh, arte toys etpast habs 
PB elolt™ | ie ee be tik 2s 
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Of the 57 accidents, 28 occurred in the five latter months of 1840, and 
only 29 in the year 1841. 
; 7 Cuass 2. 
Accidents attended with personal injury to individuals owing to their 
own negligence or misconduct :— 









Nature of Accident. Number. Killed. 






































Injured. 
EWI OV GT he as Riven ts susie ees Bs 31 18 14 
Fell off e ® e e ® e e 5 2 : 
Jumped Gi fo 6, ees 15 ys 13 
Crushed by Engine . ° 1 ] a 
Metals yas tia 52 23 30 


Of which 16 occurred in the latter five months of 1840, and 36 in 
1841. 
Crass 3. 


Accidents attended with personal injury to servants of the Company 
under circumstances not involving danger to the public :— 










Nature of Accident. Number. Killed. Injured. 




















i Collision . 











j Fell off Pa bec : 14 5 
Jum pedo, (fi 0): ele ytenes 7 3 

S Fou Over fe wh 5. <n ek Webs Me 46 30 
(OL OL Ce ee cata eae 15 2 
bi Boiler bursti os") Bes 3 2 3 
Wagyon overturned . : 2 76 

| Train runoffthe Line . . . 1 1 
| Struck by a Bridge... . « 4 2 
OLR te. 95 46 


Of which 35 occurred in the latter five months of 1840, and 60 in 
184]. 

This return is incomplete, as the officers have not called upon 
Railway Companies to make returns of accidents which are not of a 
public nature. 

By the foregoing returns it appears that the number of railway acci- 
dents has considerably diminished, as out of 204 accidents which 
occurred between August, 1840 and December, 1841, 125 took place in 
the past year, and 79 in the preceding five months ; a relative decrease of 
exactly one-third. | 

Taking the number of passengers carried by the various railways in 
1841 at double the number given for the first six months, or at 
18,245,226, the accidents amount to 1 in 145,963; and it may be 
remarked that a large proportion of these occurred from slips in the 
embankments occasioned by continual wet weather. 

A diminution has taken place in the accidents resulting from the col- 
lisions which have arisen chiefly from mismanagement or defective ar- 
rangements. A great proportion of the accidents which occurred in the 
end of 1840 and the beginning of 1841 were of this nature ; no fewer than 
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17 accidents having occurred in eight months, from August, 1840, to April, 
1841, from the single cause of collisions by trains or engines overtaking 
others travelling on the same line. During the nine months, from April, 
1841, to January, 1842, only five collisions of this nature occurred, and 
those, with one exception, unattended with fatal consequences. 

This diminution in the number of collisions appears too great to be 
the result of accident, and may fairly be attributed in a considerable 
degree to the more general adoption of the precautions suggested by the 
inspector-general, viz.: the erection of proper fixed signals at stations, 
the adoption of a better description of tail lamps and hand signals, and 
the enforcement of more attention to signals on the part of servants. 
The returns of the past year also show a marked diminution in the 
number of serious accidents occasioned by the misconduct of engine 
drivers. In the last five months of 1840, seven accidents occurred, by 
which eight were killed, and 31 injured; and in 1841, only three acci- 
dents occurred, by which two persons were killed, and three mjured. 

This decrease may be attributed to the beneficial results of more ex- 
tended experience, and to the measures taken by several Railway Com- 
panies to raise the character of the engine drivers. 

By a strange mistake in the drawing up of certain clauses in the acts 
of various Railway Companies, obliging them under a penalty, to keep 
the gates at level crossings closed across the rathwvay, mstead of across 
ihe road, accidents of a serious nature have occurred. In two instances, 
upon the Hull and Selby and Newcastle and Carlisle Railways, the lives 
of the gatekeepers fell asacrifice to the former plan, which the Directors 
felt themselves obliged to adopt. 

From the returns made by the different railway companies, it appears 
that there are 605 six-wheel engines, and 224 four-wheel engines, tra- 
versing an extent of 1,33035 miles. A general opinion is entertained 
that four-wheel engines are rather more unsteady, and subject to oscil- 
latory movements, and especially to vertical movements, which, in 
extreme cases, may lead to jumping off the rails; while, on the other 
hand, six-wheel engines are thought to be less adapted for going round 
sharp curves: and this opinion is in some measure borne out by the 
fact that three accidents occurred to the four-wheel engines out of the 
total number of 224 engines of this description, arising from their 
having run off of the line, while no accident occurred to the six-wheel 
engines in this mode. 

‘““The circumstance, however, that the two railways which, in pro- 
portion to their amount of passenger traffic, have been most free from 
serious accidents, viz. the London and Birmingham and the Grand 
Junction, use in the one case four-wheel and in the other six-wheel 
engines exclusively, appears quite sufficient to show that any attempt at 
legislative interference to enforce the adoption of any peculiar construc- 
tion of engine would be, in the present state of experience upon the sub- 
ject, altogether misplaced.” 

It appears from the returns given in the Appendix to the Report, that 
the practice of running tender foremost is universally pronounced to be 
dangerous, and that a very general opinion is expressed against propel- 
ling trains by an engine from behind, where it can be avoided. 
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Comparative Chances of Life in different Classes of the Community. 


The interesting report from the Poor Law Commissioners, the labour of their 
Secretary, on the Sanatory Condition of the Labouring Population of Great Britain, 
contains (p. 162—4) some tables, which, although they do not establish any exact 
laws of mortality, prove that remarkable differences exist between the various classes 
of society as to the age of death. These tables are compiled from deaths which 
took place in Manchester, during the year 1840; in Leeds, during the year 1840 ; 
in Liverpool, during the year 1840; in Bath, during the year 1839; in the Strand 
Union, during the year 1340; in the Kendal Union, during the year ended Sep- 
tember 30th; in the County of Wilts, during the;year 1840; and in Rutland, 
during the years, 1838, 1839, and 1840. 


Proportion of Deaths which occurred at the undermentioned periods of 
Age among the different Classes of Soctety. 





Farmers, Agricultural 

























f Genty Tradesmen, and other 
Periods of Age. Pratecioant and Persons Labourers, 
Pericus _ similarly Artisans, and 
| “2 circumstanced, Servants. 
f Between Oand 5 Years . . . Vane lim 24 i ik ee 


Be Sand 10 ,, oe hopes 
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Pin. 19 1 in 20 1 ine 97 
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Total Number of Deaths under 20 Sete 2 ee = te 

fia Veatscot Age 4.) 6. P<. 0's 4 as 2,496 12,571] 

# Proportion of Deaths under 20 to ’ ; op ae 
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Between 20 and 30 Years . 
: in 17 
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a eanG 50>, : 
Ay oo and 60.5, ee at 


} Total Number of Deaths between 
f 20 and 60 YearsofAge . . % 
1 Proportion of Deaths from 20 to 60 
4 to Totalof Deaths .. . 4 


Between 60 and 70 Years . . . 
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90 and upwards. Tan, 1153 1 in 122 1 in 338 
| Total Number of Deaths above 60 . 351 913 2,439 
| Proportion of Deaths above 60 to ar ; 
; Dotaot Deaths ss ts | nee as: es Oa gs as 
| Total Number of Deaths at all Ages 802 4,836 19,597 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Sixth Ordinary Meeting, Monday, April 18, 1842. 
Right Hon. Viscount Sanvon, V. P., in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected fellows of the Society :— 
T. M. Nelson, Esq. Thomas Irving, Esq. 
Theodore Compton, Esq. Andrew Martin, Esq. 
_ The Rev. Robert Everest was proposed as a candidate for admission 
mto the Society. 


A paper was read “ On Accidents upon Railways.’ By Charle 
Richard Weld, Bea, (see 7.226), 
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Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Monday, May 16, 1842. 
Lieut.-Colonel Syxes, V. P. in the Chair. 
The Rev. Robert Everest was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
A paper was read *‘ On Accidents in Coal Mines in Belgium, and 


the Provident Institutions there established to alleviate the consequent 
sufferings.” By C. R. Weld, Esq. 





Eighth Ordinary Meeting, Monday, April 20th, 1842.’ 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lanspowneg, President, in the Chair. 
The Meeting was honoured by the presence of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, Patron of the Society, attended by the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Exeter and Sir Edward Bowater. 
The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for admission 
into the Society :— 
Jenkin Jones, Esq. George Carr Glyn, Esq. 
John Noble, Esq. Thomas Tooke, jun., Ksq. 
Joseph Hansom, Esq. 
A paper was read *‘ On the Municipal Institutions of the English 
Towns.” By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec. (see p. 917.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with 
the Rate of Duty on Foreign Wheat, during each week from the 25th of 
March, 1842, to the 25th of June, 1842; also during each Month, of and 
during the Quarters ended Lady Day and Midsummer, 1842, and the 
year 1841, together with the Septennial Average for the year ending 
Chrisimas, 1841. (Continued from p. 93.) 



















Weekly Average. 
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pea pen Potion Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. | Peas. 
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An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in each 
of the Years and Quarters ended 5th April, 1841 and 1842,—(Continued 
JSrom page 95.) 





Years ended 5th January 














Description. 
1841 1842 Increase. Decrease. 
£. £. oe £. 
Customs . ee eo 1 19,7005225 1°19 ,876,130 | 175,905 50 
BiZOtse oly p29 int 1d 2s030,030) |} 12,464,009 of 65, 427 
Stamps . stay 4 | .Oss00, 1 bod. Golo) 028 ae 123,589 
Mmee eg) ss ie ge 8 3,989,431 | 4,411,619 | 422,188 Be 
Post-Office « BF y 414,000 504,000 90,000 ate 
Crown Lands, «) .00i:em x 160,000 180,000 20,000 e 
Miscellaneous . . . 90 ,062 371,805 281,743 sks 
Imprest and other Monies 445 576 347 ,691 °6 97,885 
Repayments of Advances. 591,438 576,444 “a 14,994 

















Total Income . . | 44,675,886 | 45,363,827 | 989,836 | 301,895 


Quarters ending 5th April, 





























Description. ae 
; 1841 1842 Increase. Decrease. 
pep £. &, £. 
Customs. . « .»  ¢.: | 4,918,508 t..43405.053 a 23,455 
KCRG, lay se es 1,885,470 | 1,769,161 , 116,309 
Bioiage seo tes os Se 1,677,404 | 1,599, 487 an ‘gen ete 
Was he toe ee 222,045 150,753 se 71,392 
Post-Offiee 4 8.0. e's 93,000 142,000 49 ,000 oe 
Crown Lands. . ... 32,500 50,500 18,000 fe 
Miscellaneous. . . « 49,126 323,193 | 274,067 35 
Imprest and other Monies 32,151 25,714 ee 6,437 
Repayments of Advances. 98,996 164,671 65,675 oe 


SES rs 





ee 


TotalIncome. . «.} 8,609,200 | 8,720,532 | 406,742 | 295,410 


Total Increase on the Year, £687,941: Total Increase on the Quarter, £111,332. 





An Abstract of the Income and Charges of the Consolidated Fund, in each 
of the Quariers ended 5th of April, 1841 and 1842.—(Continued from 
p. 995.) 


INCOME. CHARGE. 





Quarters ended Quarters ended 
Sth April, Sth April, 

Description. Peron! Seis Satie ont 

1841 1842 1841 1842 


x. AG we. 
Customst,+-€:. 4 £4) abe 8 ,081, 

{ Excise. ° ° ° ® ° ener ias fe Bt Permanent Debt ° ig ; 3,537,130 3,930,392 
Stampa. dere . | 1,677,404] 1 599,487 Terminable Annuities. | 1,351,551/1,363, 212 § 
Wares, ©, Beg ES 3 299 45 150,753 Interest on ai ee 93,847 94 39] 
Post-Office . 2. 93,000; 142,000; .. Bills . . . - ‘ : 
Crown Lands .. . 32,500 50,500 Sinking Fund . 2: ao 
Miscellaneous . . . 49,126} 323,193|| CivilList. . . . . 97,047) 97,382 
Imprest and other Monies 32,151 25,714|| Other a CTE 357 1508). 20a 
RepaymentsofAdvances| 98,996] 164,671|| Charge for Advances , | 282,050/ 15,112 


Description. 





| |, 


—_ + 


ee ee 7,638,096| 8,320,303|| Total Charge . . | 5,629,217 5,366,799 
f Cash applied to pay o 
Teacieacy Bills A \ 220,000} 240,000 The Surplus. . . | 2,228,879 3,193,504 





Total pS 7,858,096 8,560,303 A Gtales ma eo poids 
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An Account of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat- 
Flour Imported, Paid Duty, and Remaining in Warehouse, in each of 
i ending 5th April, May, and June, 1842.—(Continued from 
p. 94. 










WHEAT-FLOUR. 


Remaining Remaining 
Months ended Imported.| Paid Duty. [im Warehouse|| Imported.| Paid | in Warehous 
at the end of Duty. | atthe end of 






the Month. the Month. 

















ecm | ee es 








ee 
















Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
5th April ZA 212,467 3,027 670,915 61,587 | 11,085 428,634 
oth May A 154,646 15,932 805,325 29,789 | 87,218 | 369,131 
5th June 27, 30 81 885 984,756 61,225 85, 281 340,643 








Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ending 29th March, 23rd April, 21st May, 
and June; 1842, and in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year 
— (Continued from p. 94.) 

















LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Quarters 
ended 
{ Circulation. |} Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion, Total. 

1841. as £, &. Eo Ls £; 
30th March. | 16,537,000 | 7,212,000 | 23,749,000 || 92,328,000 } 4,339,000 | 26,667,000 
Q7th April .. | 16,587,000 | 7,225,000 | 23,812,000 || 22,082,000 | 4,638,000 | 26,720,000 
25th May... | 16,615,000 | 7,242,000 | 23,857,000 |} 21,817,000 | 4,921,000 |} 26,738,000 
TONES os soa 16,632,000 | 7,218,000 | 23,850,000 |; 21,601,000 | 5,089,000 | 26,699,000 

1842. 
29th March. | 16,952,000 | 8,657,000 | 25,609,000 |} 22,586,000 | 6,125,000 |} 28,711,000 
23rd April... | 17,235,000 | 8,283,000 | 25,518,000 |} 21,898,000 | 6,590,000 | 28,488,000 
2lst May... | 17,536,000 | 8,045,000 | 25,581,000 || 21,366,000 | 7,032,000 | 28,398,000 
18th June .. | 17,795,000 | 8,011,000 | 25,806,000 |} 21,181,000 | 7,320,000 | 28,501,000 





Aggregate Amount of Notes circulated in the United Kingdom, distin- 
guishing those of Private and Joint-Stock Banks, with the Amount of 
Bullion in the Bank of England, during the Four Weeks preceding the 
2nd and 30th April, 28th May, and June, 1842.—(Continued from 


p. 9-4.) 


During Four Weeks preceding 


Description of Notes. 
25th June. | 


2nd April, 
1842. 1842. 


30th April, 28th May, 
1842. 1842, 


| = £, £. Ef 34] 
: England—Bank of England . |16,674,000)18,404,000)17,891,000)17,543, 000 
Private Banks. 5,289,050! 5,482,189] 5,365,654] 4,995,594] 
Joint-Stock Banks. | 3,047,656} 3,160,900} 3,101,540} 2,850,532 
1 Scotland—Chartered Private &|| 9 , Pp 5 
| eI Bee 2,670,290] 2,590,715) 2,951,383] 2,887,038 
| Ireland-—Bank of Iveland. 3,074,125] 3,100,625] 3,093,900] 2,901,525 
Private and Joint- P - at 2 
Be ies c 2,259,556] 2,111,322) 1,963,152 


Total 





33,014, 677/34, 849, 751/34, 366 , 629132 946,873 





Bullion in the Bank of England | 7,006,000] 7,082,000} 7,383,000] 7,846,000 
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An Analysis of Bankruptcies in England and Wales, shewing the 
Counties and Trades in which the same occurred, during each of the 
Months of March, April, and May, 1842—(Continued from p. 96.) 







































COUNTIES. cS eke Me TRADES. OM pe 
6 oy oS s fey 
( Bedford. a» bias Pas 
(ec. eee a ee ee es 
SSK 4 abuts | besulule |lve's 
# Cambridge . way Bylo d Persons connected with 
1 Chester. « «| 4/41 2 Manufactures. 
Cornwall (20 25) ah: TA. 6 : 
‘Cumberland’. 1's. 1... 1) 1 |) Cotton Trade .*. . 5.) 76a Ss 
Pery eos) epee ee | ma WOonen aus evar oh epee al 
PDOvOR 1.) Doeeser Sa Silk ado.” < ieee te ec aoe ae 
i Dorset ® ® @ oe 1 A Linen do. @ e e ee 1 ee : 
Durham ss. eS [Sh SI A Tron Woandry Vita). ss) a2 ho 2a aed 
Plgsen ye YS Ng Pop 3. ol Metal Waresady sc ben ¢ Ali. ee 
| Gloucester. . |. 31) 3] 2 || Building Trades .. 2°. ..9),1)P4>.3 
BEL TE Saisie svat cilesam Ziel sactiduekaitse || ASCO ATCOUTs 6 se 21 | hoe Oa 
Pdiereford... 0. | 2) 3 |" a : 
f-Hertiords..6 fee nocdede 12 
| Huntingdon «| «+ | «- | «- 
feicent |. ene | Omg oy 
| Lancaster . . | 20 | 25 | 20 Agriculture. 
Eeicester 3. 12 4.)52 0/9 : 
PF tancoln s ) ) Po. Wed: Hoa Severs Gan Cie Ts) Opa te 1 deol awe 
| Middlesex « . | 27 | 35 | 31 || Comm, Hay, and Hop 
| Monmouth. . | «« ie | Dealers, Millers . 9) SSN eae 
| Norfolk. . . {| 1] 24 1 || Cattle and Wool'Dealers. | 3:-| 1] .. | 
| Northampton . | 3] 34 1 || Coaches and Horses». «| 4] 8]{ 3f 
| Northumberland} 2] 3] 1 |! Brewers, Maltsters, and 
Nottingham ® 1 4 1 Distillers e r ) 6 4 10 ] 
Oxford . e® 1 eo ee 
: Rutland. ° Py ee ee eo 
PSalopwow se aie Boe 
| Somerset »« «| 5] 6] 3 Other. 
PsGtationduc ai th not Olh 3 ie | 
| Suffolk. . .| 1) 21... || Innkeepers; Victuallers, 
P SULCY, <<) % ee t 6 6 Wine and Spirit Mer- 
ec et 2d Chanter. becies 6 ea 20 | 2OPa wens 
| Warwick . «| 7] 81} 3 || Merchants,Bankers,Ware- 
) Westmoreland. | .- fa housemen, Agents, Bro- 
| Wilts . i EE ape aa age kers, Shipowners, and 
| Worcester . .| 5} 3] 5 Wholesale Dealers. ./| 16} 64 17 § 
j York . . .{| 41]19] 9 || Tradesmen, Shopkeepers, : 
i Wales 3. gu (ia 8 i 3) and Retail Dealers and : 
riot col oli Maseellaneous ». «6. «)| 39 | 49 | 49 | 
Totaliice oe (127.41160,/120 
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Statvstics of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. By James 

ee - F.R.S., and the Rev. Prorgssor Powe Lt, M.A., 

[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Manchester, 
25th June, 1842. | 
Mr. James Heywood presented tables of the number of B.A. degrees 
conferred in the University of Oxford from 1518 to 1664, and in the 
‘University of Cambridge from 1500 to 1658. The former of these 
tables was copied one Wood’s MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and the latter from the Sloane MSS. (No. 1765) in the British 
Museum. Both these Tables are now condensed into one. 

The increase of the number of B.A. degrees, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and subsequent to that period, at both Universities, deserves 
attention, and their sympathy with the great ecclesiastical revolutions 
of the seventeenth century is remarkable. 

The second table contains the number of degrees at Cambridge, from 
1810 to 1840 inclusive, which has been compiled from the table of 
degrees in the Grace Book of the Senate of the University of Cambridge, 
and the supplementary column of the B.A. degrees at Oxford, during the 
same period, has been principally copied from a table by Professor 
Powell, of the number of students who have passed the B.A. examination 
at Oxford. 

If the recent period of the 10 years, from 1830 to 1839, be referred to 
in the second table, it will be found that the number of B.A. degrees has 
hardly increased in the University of Cambridge, and that only a 
slight progressive increase in the number of the Bachelor of Arts’ 
degrees conferred by the University of Oxford has taken place in the 
same period. 

Such facts respecting the stationary number of the most essential 
degrees in the ancient Universities, still require to be accounted for. In 
Oxford, students, when they first come up to reside in the University, 
are obliged to live within the walls of their respective colleges, and the 
college buildings cannot possibly accommodate more than a certain 
limited number; but at Cambridge this restriction does not exist, for 
about one-third of the students reside in lodgings in the town, and it is 
considered a fortunate circumstance for freshmen to obtain rooms in the 
largest college of the University. At Cambridge, indeed, the number of 
students, who may be admitted to reside in the University, is unlimited, 
and this number ought certainly to increase with the increase of popu- 
lation and wealth in the country. 
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But in Cambridge the number of B.A. degrees has hardly increased 
at all from 1830 to 1839, and the numbers even from 1610 to 1640 show 
an extraordinary approximation to the recent numbers, from 1810 to 
1840. He (Mr. Heywood) could only account for the want of increase 
in these numbers by supposing that the exclusive laws, by which the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge are governed, have diminished the 
confidence of the nation in the value of these two Universities as places 
of instruction. 

The largest number of the ordinary degrees of B.A. are conferred at 
Cambridge in the month of January in each year, and the number of 
students taking mathematical honours at that time is now greater than 
the number who graduate with the ordinary B.A. testimonials. Thus 
in January, 1839, at the B.A. commencement in Cambridge, there were— 


Degrees with Mathematical Honours. 
Wranglers (ist class) . 204 = 2 «« «+ “4 
Senior Optimes (2ndclass) . . + « «© « 92 
Junior Optimes (8rdclass) . « « «© »« « 30 


—= 


123 
Deerees allowed. 6 an en ew ae 7 
AAGrObAES hal Le pe aed fs cea enadirel ae 2 
142 
Ordinary Degrees. 
Students who passed the ordinary examination . 119 
Allowed to pass. Rete a ee 4 
Mailer oo Tigh Btths SM CPL te 1 
134 
(EEE 
Total with honours . . . . 142 


ordinary degrees. . 134 


276 

A much smaller number of students graduate at other periods of the 
year i Cambridge, when there is less competition for the B.A. degree. 

In the third table, of the matricuiations at Cambridge, from 1810 to 
1839 inclusive, compiled from the grace-book of the University, it will 
be observed that the class of pensioners is the favourite class for entrance 
into the University, and that the number of fellow commoners is on the 
decline. 

Parents probably find that their sons are more industrious as pen- 
sioners, and they wisely prefer the less ostentatious and less privileged 
class of the ordinary students of the University. 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart., has recently sent a son to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as a pensioner; and the number of fellow commoners may, 
it is hoped, gradually become limited almost entirely to the older class 
of students, who come to the Universities in later life, and often after 
marriage, and who are desirous to devote their time to preparation for 
the ordination examination, that they may be enabled to become clergy- 
men of the established church. 

In the fourth table, the noblemen and fellow commoners of Trinity 
College are classed with the pensioners under the general title of pen- 
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sioners, by which name they are statutably known at first in the admis- 
sion books, though the class is afterwards subdivided when they come 
into residence. Trinity College contains a larger proportion of lay 
students than any other large college at Cambridge, partly on account of 
the tenure of the fellowships, which may be held for seven years by 
laymen, and partly on account of the credit of the college with barristers 
and the lay aristocracy. 

It will be observed that in 10 years, from 1831 to 1840, the number 
of annual admissions into Trinity College averages about 140, and that 
the number of testimonials given in each year by the college tutors at 
the same college for deacons’ orders averages about 40; so that it may 
be fairly assumed that only one-third of the students of Trinity College 
are intended for the clerical profession. 

Of the remaining two-thirds, about one-third go into the law, and the 
rest go into parliament, or to their estates in the country, or to literary 
occupations, or mercantile business, or are otherwise absorbed into the 
great moving tide of human kind. 

The Rev. Professor Powell, M.A., F.R.S., observed to the section, 
that he was glad to see the attention of the Association called to this 
subject, because he thought it proper that whatever related to a public 
institution should receive a due share of public attention. 

The paper which he was about to read was little more than a con- 
tinuation of one which he had read before the Association at Birming- 
ham in 1839. On that occasion he had given a statement showing the 
proportion of students in the University of Oxford who proceed to take 
degrees as well as the proportion who take honours. The table he had 
then read contained only the eight years ending in 1838, and he was 
now about to give a continuation of it up to last year, containing general 
results, which were much the same as those which had appeared from 
an examination of the former table. 

In the years 1839, 1840, and 1841, it appeared that the average 
number of students who matriculated at Oxford was 413 per annum. 
Out of that number, 16, or 1 in 25, did not go up for examination. 
(See table 5.) 

Of the remaining 397 students who were entered for examination, 
84 did not pass; some of them having withdrawn, whether from illness 
or other causes, or wishing merely to postpone their trials to another 
occasion, and the rest having been plucked. 

Of the 313 who did pass the B. A. examination, 96 obtained classical 
honours, and 25 mathematical honours, and the number of mathema- 
ticians was 1 in 11, which is a very slight increase on the former period. 

The sixth table contains the number of honour men at Oxford, from 
1807 to 1819, with the number of double honours, in classics and 
mathematics, taken in each year, during that period; this table has 
been compiled from a larger one prepared by Professor Powell, which 
was published in Thomson’s British Annual, for 1838 (p. 130). 

The seventh table contains the number of students who passed the 
examination for the degree of B.A. at Oxford, from 1820 to 1841, 
specifying the number who obtained honours in the University ex- 
aminations. In Oxford the majority of the students take the degree 
of bachelor of arts without honours; but the number of honour men, 


on the whole, appears to be increasing, 
2D 2 
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The names of the honour men at Oxford are arranged in each class 
alphabetically, and the number of first class men does not in any case 
exceed 19; whereas, at Cambridge, in the year 1839, there were 41] 
wranglers or first class men ; and the number of honour men is usually 
much larger there than at Oxford. 

At Oxford those who go up for examination, only wishing to pass, have 
the option of being examined either in logic, or in the four books of 
Euclid; and the proportion of those who choose each of these subjects is 
supposed to be about equal. 

The public examination affords the only test of the extent to which 
science is cultivated, and the neglect of it is thus manifest. To follow 
it at all is purely optional; and the average of those who evince any 
degree of acquaintance with it, is about 1 in 11] or 12. 

It would be highly desirable if data could be furnished with regard to 
expenditure. In the absence of such data it may be stated that at three 
colleges (Magdalen, Corpus, and New College) no member beyond those 
on the foundation are admitted, except as gentlemen commoners, and in this 
class University expenses are considerable. At some other colleges, all 
young men not intended for professions, are oblzged to enter as gentle- 
men commoners; but this is on the avowed ground that as they form 
a society to themselves, those of less means are not so liable to be led into 
expense by their example. 

Mr. Francis Newman, late fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, re- 
ceived the seventh table through the kindness of Mr. Wayte, fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. The column of totals was supplied by Mr. 
Newman from a table by Professor Powell, of Oxford. 

Additional information respecting the resident members of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge will be found in the three last 
tables (VIII., IX., and X.), which have been recently sent to the 
editor of this Journal, by Mr. James Heywood. The colleges, in each 
University, which are most actively engaged in the education of youth, 
are distinguished in these tables by the large numbers of resident 
undergraduates under their superintendence, and the institutions of 
Christ Church and Exeter College at Oxford, with those of Trinity 
College and St. John’s College at Cambridge, will be found eminent 
for the numbers of their academic youth. 

Some of the colleges contain no undergraduates, except the limited num- 
ber who are on the foundation, as, for instance, the rich foundations of 
King’s College at Cambridge, and of All Soul’s College at Oxford. 

In the two tables of the Cambridge residents, (IX. and X.), a con- 
siderable decrease in the number will be observed between November 
and May; this is usual in every year, and is occasioned by the large 
number who graduate at Cambridge after the January examinations for 
the degree B.A., and who leave the University as soon as the ceremony 
of graduation is completed. 

If the number of the resident members of the University of Oxford, 
in May, 1842, be compared with the similar numbers at Cambridge in 
May, 1841, it will be found that there were about 300 or 400 graduates 
and about 1,200 under-graduates resident in each University, at those 
periods. 
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1.—Number of the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Jrom 1518 to 1658. 


Years. 


| 1518-9 
1519-20 
f 1520-1 
E b21s2 
ho22=3 
1523-4 
162425 
5525-6 
1526-7 
152728 
1528-9 | 
1529-30 
1530-1 
1531-2 
| 1532-3 
, 1533=4 
1534-5 
) 1535-6 
L36—7 
1537-8 
f 1538-9 
1539-40 
T5405) 
1541-2 
ise VEE 
1543-4 
P5445 
1 1545-6 
1546-7 
| 1547-8 
1548-9 
1549-50 
155C-1 
Tool—2 
1552-3 
1553-4 
1554-5 
1555-6 
1556-7 
1557-8 
1558-9 
1559-60 
1560-1 
1561-2 
1562-3 
1563-4 
1564-5 
1565-6 





























Oxfora, | ,Cam- 

’ | bridge, 
B.A. | pis. 
52 43 
Notregd 4] 
39 38 
42 aa! 
57 26 
of 40 
45 46 
52 40 
45 40 
40 42 
50 32 
43 26 
37 40 
50 37 
46 28 
46 43 
42 43 
32 33 
esas 30 
3) 18 
42 42 
33 30 
46 42 
42 30 
22 49 
29 ao 
31 29 
26 29 
36 16 
29 5. 
Z| $39 
2 36 
26 OF 
44 Gs 
39 48 
oe 42 
39 Sh 
42 de 
ao) 4] 
45 28 
37 60 
ol Oye: 
70 ol 
29 80 
Jo 71 
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Years. 








1566-7 
1567-8 
1568-9 
1569-70 
1570-1 
Por 22 
o72=3 
1573-4 
1574-5 
1575-6 
1576-7 
1577-8 
1578-9 
1579-80 
1580-1 
1581-2 
1582-3 
1583-4 
1584-5 
1585-6 
1586-7 
1587-8 
15: 8-9 
1589-90 
1590-1 





1591-2 
1592-3 
1593-4 


1594-5 
1595-6 
1596-7 
1597-8 
1598-9 
1599-600 
1600-1 
1601-2 
1602-3 
1603-4 
1604-5 
1605-6 
1606-7 
1607-8 
1608-9 
1609-10 
1610-1 
1611-2 | 


Oxford, 
B.A. 





80 


QQ 


175 
103 
117 
134 

91 
113 
103 
154 
136 
114 
161 
185 
17 
161 
188 
153 
168 
191 


Cam- 
bridge, 
B.A. 
86 
86 
118 
$6 
114 
Eis 
185 
120 
146 
130 
174 
162 
115 
LS 
205 
194 
213 
277 
236 
192 
198 
180 
129 
182 
154 
Not 
inserted. 
140 
Not 
inserted. 
177 
104 
157 
210 
175 
167 
102 
182 
156 
140 
184 
176 
207 
152 
161 
216 
191 
204 
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Cam- 
Years. aoe ae 
1612-3 | 170 208 
1613-4 | 169 231 
1614-5 | 175 176 
1615-6} 125 244 
1616-7 | 200 236 
1617-8 | 206 198 
1618-9 | 216 252 
1619-20) 230 226 
1620-1 | 259 O71 
1621-2" |. 966 262 
1622-3 | 251 279 
1623-4 | 207 282 
1624-5 | 258 308 
1625-64 | tered. 258 
1626-7 | 239 278 
1627-8 | 226 269 
1628-9 | 230 315 
1629-30] 212 234 
1630-1 | 193 291 
1631227217 282 
1632-3 | 194 272 
1633-4 | 219 265 
1634-5 | 186 225 
1635-6 | 202 276 
1636-7 | 208 247 
1637-8 | 202 260 
1638-9 | 197 259 
1639-40) 190 212 
1640-1 ! 162 240 
1641-2 | 212 190 
1642-3 | 106 
1643—4 79 Not 
1644_5 39 inserted. 
164526 1) 31 
1646-7 | 63 143 
1647-8 | 52 130 
1648-9 | 51 vail 
1649-50} 83 217 
1650-1 | 82 221 
1651-2 | 106 183 
1652-3 | 107 167 
1653-4 | 118 155 
1654-5 | 132 183 
1655-6 | 111 165 
1656-7 | 112 149 
1657-8 | 144 193 
1658-9 | 129% 190 








* The Oxford Table is afterwards continued for the following years :— 
1659-60 
1660-1 


o* 158 
Jo 


1661-2 
1662-3 


135 
127 


1663-4 
1664-5 


- 138 
136 
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Il.— Degrees at Cambridge from 1810 to 1840 inclusive ; and Number of 
B.A. Degrees at Oxford, during the same period. 





Degrees at Cambridge from 1810 to 1840 inclusive. 
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1825 | 5 5 8} 1) 3] 5| 3) 5 {16)..1198 | 7 | 1..| 335] 958 | 
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1828 | 4 } 4}..} 3 ]|..| 6} 7 12} 2/238 | 2 |..1 1] 335] 259 
1829 | 6 2 6|..; 6 | 4) 4| 9 |21] 91180 | 1 |..|..| 313] 303 
1830 2 21..| 2] 71 6| 8 |16 S190 | 1 .| 324] 273 | 
1s3r t 14 1 7/1] 4| 5] 9} 41] 918l1941 .. .| 327] 979 § 
1832 | 6 hs Heche |B ast Pole tOO | oe | laclosel pomes 
1833 | 17 “ oil 3 | 3 St 7 |13t Sigog |. 1} 302) 991 | 
1834 | 8 Re Shoal 3’) Sl dita or aigen | .| 305] 299 | 
1835 | 36 4 1) 3} 8| 4) 4) 5] 7] sla14] 2 |..]..| 314] 292 
1836 | 7 3 5|..| 11 | 611] 5 15] 4l194 | 9 1} 295} 276 | 
ieay 1 7 2 3|..| 214) 6 41 5] 4180] 7 .| 303] 261 
1838 | 8 9 31...) 4 | 2 3] 6 Olea 4a | 315] 274 
1839 | 6 3 {14/2} 1/615} 417) 51905 | 1 338) 245 | 
1840 | 8 5 5} Ii 2)| 3) 1) 24 8) 821g. |e bees] 3234 
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II1.—Matriculations at Cambridge, from 1810 to 1839 inclusive. 


Fellow- 
Commoners. 


Year beginning. | Noblemen. 


Pensioners. Sizars, 


ee 


48 124 38 
60 168 21 
31 170 39 
99 173 21 
33 215 26 
44 212 35 
36 227 33 
44 257 27 
55 302 61 
54 316 56 
52 306 50 

319 50 

303 51 

352 54 
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IV.— Comparative Table of the Number of Students admitted, and of the 
Number of Graduates who received Testimonials for Deacons’ Orders, 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, during Ten Years, from 1831 to 1840. 





Testimonials for 
Deacons’ Orders, 


Admissions of Students. 






































pees Pensioners-| Sizars. eg Total. gion uae 
1831 151 8 a 159 4] 
1832 142 7 és 149 52 
1833 134 10 I 145 47 
1834 142 14 ws 156 30 
1835 136 8 1 145 38 
155 10 2 167 47 
117 6 2 125° <0 38 
145 9 a 154 37 
116 8 o° 124 40 
110 11 oo 121 43 
Pe EL eee 4 9 6 | 1,445 413 

ears ° 
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V.—Contributions to Academical Statistics. (Continued from 1839, by 
Professor Powell.) 
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VI.—Aonors obtained at Oxford, from 1807 t0 1819. (By Professor 
Powell.) 
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10 6 22 6 14 180 10 
55 12 163 11 9 169 
6 14 144 10 15 163 
ve 11 152 12 181 
74 15 153 20 225 
51 a 153 1] 218 
71 14 182 


VII.—Number of Students who passed the Examination for the Degree 
of B.A. at Oxford, from 1820 to 1841. 
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I1X.— Resident Members of the University of Cambridge in November, 1840, 
with the Number Matriculated in that Month. 







Matriculations Resident Members, 
in 


November, 1840. | In College. | In Lodgings. Total. 
































| Trinity. 219 229 448 
P St; John’s. 2.6 86 239 103 342 
| Corpus Christi. 27 78 35 113 
7 Queen’s . . . 21 48 63 111 
Cais. 2 a 25 56 40 96 
} Catharine Hall . 22 35 48 83 
St. Peter’s. +> s% 16 58 17 75 
f Emmanuel. . . 1] 68 5 73 
Ohriste. 4 (6% 0% 14 66 6 72 
Pembroke. . . 10 44 16 60 
ifestis, . 6 | se 8 55 5 60 
i Clare Hall...» 14 54 5 59 
Magdalen. . . tp 50 as 50 
Pie Sie 8 8 2 34 Ae 34 
Sidpey. . <.« 6 33 1 34 
Trimty Hall . . 3 30 3 oe 
Downing ; 1 1] : 11 








Total 


X.— Resident Members of the University of Cambridge in May, 1841. 
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Complete Total . |358/289/96|98|76|73/66|62/58/50|49/42147|29/32|26/17/1,469 
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Statistical Illustrations of the Past and Present state of Lancashire, and 
more particularly of the hundred of Salford. By Henry Asuwortu, 
Esq., of Turton, near Bolton. 

[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Manchester, 
21th June, 1842. ] 

History informs, that after the battle of Hastings, now nearly 800 years 
ago, William the Conqueror proceeded northwards to extirpate the last 
relic of Saxon independence. With ruthless barbarity he laid waste the 
whole tract of country lying between York and Durham, and in the 
depth of winter prepared to lead his army to his fortress at Chester. 
Passing the bordering hills of Yorkshire, his way was over the southern 
division of Lancashire, which he found a mere waste, uncultivated, 
without roads, and almost uninhabited; so that by reason of destructive 
marshes, impenetrable woods, perilous rivers, and overflowing valleys, 
his soldiers were grievously harassed ; some of them murmured aloud at 
the hardships to which their chief was exposing them, and threatened to 
return to the Continent. The king was obliged to cheer his men by ad- 
vancing before them on foot, and often had to assist with his own hands 
to extricate them from their dangers. 

Passing from this period to the reign of Elizabeth, the records of this 
comparatively recent age throw but faint light upon those incidents 
which illustrate the condition of this portion of the country, or the 
aspect of the people. In 1607 we have Camden’s Survey. 

After having visited the towns of Hull, Beverley, and other places on 
the eastern coast, he speaks with a sort of apprehension of his prospect of 
entering Lancashire,—describing it as that part of the kingdom lying 
“beyond the mountaims towards the western ocean,” and regarding it 
not only as a foreign, but as hardly a civilized country. 

* And first,’’ he says, “‘ of the people of Lancashire, whom I approach 
with a kind of dread; may it forbode noill. . . . However, that 
I may not seem wanting to this county, I will run the hazard of the 
attempt; hoping that the divine assistance which hath favoured me in 
the rest, will not fail me in this.” 

Proceeding accordingly to his survey, he describes Rochdale as “a 
market town of no small resort ;” Bury as another, “ no way inferior to 
it; and Manchester, as ‘‘ surpassing all the towns hereabouts in building, 
populousness, woollen-manufacture, market-place, and church.’? Liver- 
pool is merely noticed under the name of ‘ Litherpoole’”—commonly 
shortened into “ Lirpool,’’ as “‘ the most convenient and usual place for 
setting sail into Ireland.’? Preston is called “a large town, handsome 
and populous for these parts ;”? Blackburn is merely mentioned ; but 
Ashton, Bolton, Oldham, Salford, and many other places, now contain- 
ing each from 10 to upwards of 50,000 inhabitants, are not even noticed, 
existing as they did, if at all, merely as obscure and insignificant 
villages. 

It has been supposed that the inhabitants of the southern and eastern 
parts of the county are principally descended from the Frisians, a section 
of the Saxons of North Germany; and they have been described as men 
of orderly, but of resolute and even rude habits, generally cautious and 
possessed of extraordinary energy. These parts of the county were for 
many centuries, from the difficulty of their access, but little frequented 
by the inhabitants of other districts. Hence the Lancastrians have be- 
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come but little influenced by intermarriages, and but slightly affected in 
their manners by the changes which in other places have resulted from 
the Norman conquest. 

They retain, as they have always done, much of that sturdiness of 
temper which belonged to their Saxon ancestors, and which is often taken 
as aN indication of rudeness, whilst in reality it is only an awkward 
manner of conveying to others the high sense they entertain of their own 
independence. 

In 1524, Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, and founder of the Free 
Grammar School of Manchester, described the children of Lancashire as 
possessed of “ pregnant wits,’ but as having been brought up “ rudely 
and idly ;”’ in this case it will be obvious, that the term “ 2dly”’ was 
used to imply loosely. In more recent times, the Lancastrians have 
been spoken of as distinguished for the quiet dignity of their minds, 
roused only by “ great objects’”’—above “ petty bustle’”—having a “ con- 
tempt for shew’’—an “‘abhorrence of intrigue ;”? and their deportment 
characterised by ‘‘ plainness and downrightness,’? accompanied with 
unostentatious good-nature. The possession of these qualities has no 
doubt contributed to render the Lancastrians of more modern days re- 
markable for a spirit of enterprise, and an energy of application perhaps 
unparalleled. The introduction of the cotton manufacture about 70 years 
ago, afforded them an ample field for the developement and successful 
application of those powers and qualities of mind, which they appear to 
have inherited from their Saxon ancestors. 

In this otherwise unpromising locality, manufactures and commerce 
have found a genial soil. In the hands of this race of people, the 
sciences of mechanics and chemistry have been applied to manufacturing 
industry, with a practical intelligence previously unknown. Steam- 
power has been introduced, and successfully applied to all the varied 
forms of mechanical invention. Those rivers, remembered for the 
obstructions they once presented to military aggression, are now directed 
to the propelling of machinery ; they are lending their aid in the 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing of our fabrics, and assist in many other 
manufacturing and mercantile services. They are crossed with bridges 
almost out of number, bearing roads and railroads through that country 
of “destructive morasses and impenetrable woods’? which nearly 
thwarted regal enterprise. 

Liverpool, two centuries ago a small fishing station, and ‘the most 
convenient and usual place for setting sail into Ireland,”? has become a 
mercantile port, unequalled in any other country. All the towns pre- 
viously existing have been greatly increased in magnitude and wealth, 
and other towns have come into existence, rivalling those of more ancient 
date. Many populous villages have also arisen, and the whole country 
has become thronged with myriads of industrious people-—more numer- 
ous indeed than the population of any other English county. 

In drawing attention to the past and present state of Lancashire, it 
will be difficult, or perhaps impossible, to describe all the changes which 
have been effected. Those points of comparison will appear the most 
striking, which have reference to the increased population and wealth 
of the county. These are presented in the following parallel columns. 
The population returns are those of 1801, the earliest we possess, com- 
pared with those of 1841. The comparisons relating to the value of 
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property are drawn from the Parliamentary Return of the assessment for 
the land-tax, in 1692, and the county assessment of 1841. 

The land-tax returns have been selected, as the only authenticated 
records of the value of property in the county, having an earlier date 
than 1815; and they may be taken as a fair approximation to the value 
of property at that period, from having been ascertained for the adoption 
of a mode of taxing by rate, mstead of scutages. The sums which 
represent the gross annual value of places in 1692 have been ascertained 
by adding together the sums of land-tax, redeemed and unredeemed, 
charged severally upon each of them; and as this tax was a charge of 
four shillings in the pound, its amount being multiplied by five, gives 
the full annual value at that period. 

The followmg may be adduced as an instance of the mode in which 
the calculations have been worked out. Example :— 

Full Full _ Per Cent. 


Land tax Land tax Ann. Val. Ann. Val. Rate of 
redeemed. wun-redeemed. Total. 1692. 1841. Increase. 
Ene ge Gee * Le Sax Oe £. 8. £ 


Greer Bolten ss 923 | ASC6 92.93 16) OK 5 = 169. 99,916) $4.356 


By way of enlarged illustration, the following will show the past and 
present state of the several hundreds or divisions of the county. 


County oF LANCASTER. 











Rate of 
Increase 
Per Cent. 
on Value. {| 











Annual 
Value in 
1692, 








Annual Value 


Population 
in 1841, 


Population 
in 1841, 


Hundreds. in 1801. 
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No. No. i, £. 
Lonsdale... . | \ 42,842 61,507 8,500 301,987 3,500 | 
Amounderness . | 39,618 93,033 | 10,288 364,454 3,500 | 
Peyland i." ..| 30,461 79,816 5,774 199,868 3,500 | 
Blackburn . . | 88,503 193,832 | 11,131 A97 541 4,400 | 
Salford. - - 2% | 281,413 764,654 | 25,907 | 2,703,292 | 10,400 | 
West Derby . | 189,728 ATA, QV cl 30,642 | 2.194.995 : 






Total. . . | 672,565 












1,667,054 | 97,242 | 6,192,067 











The borough of Lancaster has increased in the number of its inhabi- 
tants, since the commencement of the present century, from 9,030 to 
13,531; thatof Wigan, from 10,989 to 25,517; the town of Manchester, 
with Salford, from 84,020 to 296,183; and that of Liverpool, with 
Toxteth Park, from 79,722 to 264,298. 

From the above it appears, that, in the course of 150 years the pro- 
perty of the county, as a whole, has been advanced 6,300 per cent. 
That the three hundreds which are chiefly agricultural have been ad- 
vanced 3,500 per cent., whilst those which are more engaged in manu- 
factures and commerce have averaged an advance of 7,000 per cent., or 
twice as much. 

The following table shows the population in 1801 and 1841, of the 
several towns and townships comprised in the hundred of Salford; also 
the annual value of the same places at the period of assessment for the 
land-tax m 1692, contrasted with their value as ascertained for the 
county assessment in 1841, so as to show the per centage of increase in 
each of them. 
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Hunprep or SALFORD. 






Population. Property. 







Places. Annual Rate of 
In 1801. In 1841. | Annual Value Value Increase 
in 1692. in 






ese | ec | cen ae | EES aE 


No. No £1) oS 





& 
ts 


























Ardwieky 4506 «0s 1,762 | 9,906} 175 0 0} 46,471 
Blakely so > + -sih 2,361 |, 3,202"). 964.19 7 | 7,673 
Bradford . . « + 94 910 52 15° OF) 3,122 
Broughton. . . . 866 | 3,793 | 230 6 8 | 33,956 
Burnage «. 4 « .» 383 489 80 15 5 2,413 
Cheetham . . © .- 750 | 6,080} 215 18 4 | 38,983 
Chorlton-with-Hardy . 513 632 | 236 15 Oj; 4,579 
Chorlton-on-Medlock . 675 | 28,322 256 4 2 |137,651 
Crumpsall 4) .--« « 452 | 2,745 95 (96 33, | 1237 
Didsbury . . . .« 619. 1,248 jm 245. 9 2) 95662 
Failsworth. . +. +» | 2,622 | 3,874) 200 0 O| 8,514 
Gortone. 6°. ss =. 1,127 | 2,422 | 435 11 31] 9,340 
Harpurhey <6 «).s 118 438 32°. 10 1,770 
Heaton Norris. . .| 3,768 | 14,626 | 281 15 0 | 45,175 
Male ye oa! 677°) 265899) 15200 & 675.733 
Levenshulme . . . 628.) 1,231 4. 154 20 0} _ 6,056 
Manchester . - « | 70,409 |163,667 |4,025 0 0 |721,743 
Moss Side . . . + 150 436 61 9 2) 4,958 
Moston. . es 618 67] 196.2 41 5,743 
Newton. s-. 6-03 is 1,295 6,127 252, 7" 6 1 21,958 
Openshaw . . » 339 | 2,280; 107 10 10} 6,520 
Reddish... e-pos-- s 456 | 1,187 | 343 0 0] 6,503 
Rusholme = ok 726 | 1,868 | 14613 41] 15,281 
Saltord) . Tai tll: « 195611 (61,522) 809 19 .7 1162807 
Stretford . : hy477. 3,505 | SO4e 407. | 21,677 
Withington . . 743.0! LAW 1E) SSI PSA’ | 95565 
| Eccies Parisy: 
Barton-on-Irwell . ~. | 6,197 | 10,855 | 827 7 11 | 48,863 
CGIVOR) Gs Sis 812 1,370 19 b> 0 6,462 
Pendlebury. . 437 | 2,196 |; 175 0 0] 11,008 
Pendleton. . . «| 38,611 | 10,905 | 363 12 11 | 48,150 
Wearsley . » « «| 5,062) 8,340} 651 9 21] 19,938 
| Fiixron Parisu: 

bP Mlistow s «6 6 | 1,093 | he459 1 290 12 11 | 5,472 

Pp SUrmston . "ss 532 CLO 204 DP a A 

| Prestwicu-cum-OLpHaM 

ParisH: 

PURGING TOM Sl er we % 319 350 7o 11 8° 2,062 
Great Heaton . . 267 157 SZNIG Si ey879 
Little Heaton . . 494 808 0912 6] 1,994 
Pilkington. <¢ « |.».1, 5,786 | 11,196 651 6 8 | 32,675 
Prestwich 3 os 5: 1,811 | 3,179 4" 202 © 07 11,565 

fo OMB S Ti ie ae ae | TEL Sas 45 4 7] 4,605 

| Bo_ron-.e-Moors Parisu: 

p Amglezarke. . . . 162 164 cae ee Ma ee re 
Disehsode\« . O08. Lig 1,623 | 2,613} 18415 51} 7,377 
Great Bolton . . . | 12,549 | 33,609 | 169 0 0 | 93,916 
Little Bolton . . «| 4,867 | 16,144} 132 19 7 | 47,111 
Bradshaw ,, 5 « « 380 827 80 12 6 2,843 
Bremghiimet. 3). 734 | 1,309 92.15 0 | 5,068 
Edgeworth . J. 1,003 | 1,697 314 2} 454196 
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HunpREpD or SALFORD.—continued. 












Places. 


Botron-Le-Moors ParisH: 
Entwistle . . 
elarwood ° >. ‘ 

Darcy Lever . « .» 






Little Lever 
Longworth . 
Lostock. 
Quarlton . 
Rivington . . 
Sharples . . 
Tonge-with- Haulgh 
Tarton + 4 « 


° eo Go @ eo @ 
@ 


Bury ParisH: 
Brey re ie hes 
Om, sce ie 
Heap and Heywood 
Tottington Higher End 
Tottington Lower End 
Walmersley and i 
tleworth . . «© . 


Dean ParisuH: 
Farnworth’ so" eo 
Pialiwell> <0 7%". ~s 
Heaton: <6 V's 
borwicht v. (ieu'. 
Lattle Hulton’: .* « - 
Middle Hulton Es 
Over Hulton . . . 
Kearsley . + « « 
Rumworth. . * 
Westhoughton . 


MippLeTon ParisH : 
AIS WOLD obo ~~ 





Great Leave 
Ratcliffe. . 
Ashworth 


Hopwood 
Middleton . 
Pilsworth 
Thornham . 


WIGAN PARISH: 
Aspull ry 


ParisH: 
Chadderton 
Crompton . 
Oldham A 
Royton . 


Bircle-cum- Bamford 


PReEsTWIcH-cUM-OLDHAM 


° e ° 





(In 1801. 


No. 


447 
1,281 
589 
1,276 
249 
509 
238 
519 
873 
1,158 
1,369 


7,072 
2,080 
4,283 
1,246 
4,314 


2,166 


1,439 
1,385 
677 
1,565 
1,498 
819 
619 
1,082 
700 
3,059 


1,240 
398 
2,497 
295 
753 
948 
3,265 
418 
674 


3,452 
3,482 
12,024 
2,719 


Population 








In 1841. 





No. 


555 
1,996 
1.701 
2,580 
149 
625 
370 
471 
2,879 
2,627 
35577 


20,604 
5,169 
14,763 


} 9,882 


4,911 


4,829 
3,242 

713 
3,774 
3,052 

902 

445 
3,435 
1,298 
4,527 


1,608 
657 
5,058 
325 
1,722 
1,518 
7,731 
414 
1,442 


2,772 


5,405 
6,722 
42,593 
5,728 


Annual Value 
in 1692. 
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234 
377 
316 
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120 
120 
120 
101 
130 
120 

56 

85 
346 


110 


276 
293 
287 

91 


9 
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Property. 


Annual 
Value 
in 


1841. 
£. 


1,977 
3,907 
6,289 
10,058 
1,038 
2,244 
1,724 
2,336 
10,061 
9,396 
14,323 


52,882 
14,386 
41,652 
10,613 
18,382 


11,271 


17,971 
13,230 
2,790 
12,986 
10,017 
4,370 
4,669 
9,035 
3,789 
10,978 


5,093 
5,273 
18,752 
1,428 
5,278 
7,300 
16,197 
3,693 
5,733 


9,044 


13,716 
15,300 
107,500 
16,200 


Increase § 





249 





Rate of § 








per 
Cent. 

















3,100 | 
3,650 § 
10,100 § 
8,900 | 
1,800 | 
2,100 | 
4,650 | 
2,100 § 
10,900 § 
8,800 | 
8,600 | 















24,000 # 
6,700 3 
15,700 | 
4,500 | 
4,800 | 


3,500 | 


12,700 § 
10,025 | 
2,350 | 
10,800 § 
9,900 § 
3,300 | 
3,800 | 
16,100 | 
4,400 | 
3,100 | 














4,800 } 
6,900 | 
9,000 f 
1,600 § 
5,000 | 
4,700 § 
8,200 § 
3,000 | 
3,500 | 


8,200 | 


4,900 | 
5,200 
37,400 | 
17,800 | 
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Population. Property. 
Places. Annual Rate of 
In 1801. | In 1841. | Annual Value Value Increase 
In wWG9Zs in per 
1841. Cent. 
No. No. a ae £3: 


RocuvauE Parisy: 


Os aa 1,647 4,466 999 8 2 12,069 5,200 
derbrook ; 9°. °. 4 ‘ 


Butterworth . . . 3,930 5,088 674 15 10 |-203412 2,900 

Castleton <5. “« 5,460 | 14,270 526 10 0 | 48,466 9,200 

Spotland . . 9,031 | 18,469 524 9 7 |-58,796 | 11,200 

A ee and 7%) 201d 4077 297. 251 17 6 117,738 tae 00 
n 6 e e e e 

Wardleworth . . 3,298 | 11,400 300 3 9 | 39,456 | 13,100 

Wuerdale and Wardle’, 3,220 6,870 359 14 7 |-17,645 4,900 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 
PaRisH: 


Ashton-under-Lyne . | 19,052 | 46,343 |1,345 0 0 {143,803 | 10,600 


MancuesTer ParisH: 
Dentow Gr. .) t.. Gs 1,262 3,349 378 0 
Droylesden.... 9. % 1,552 | 4,930 | 329 17 
Haughton. . . . 1,139 | 3,319 190°. 4 


Beswick (extra- eee 6 345 26 0 
Cliath) 6 ws ae = 


7,890 | 2,000 
12,900 | 3,900 
7,610 | 4,000 


1,474 | 5,600 


SS) STS 





These statements show, that throughout the county, and more espe- 
cially within the hundred of Salford, there has been a remarkable 
extent of prosperous increase; and it will be observed, that some of the 
places have proceeded with far greater rapidity than others, out of which 
the following may be adduced amongst those wherein the advanced value, 
has exceeded 10,000 per cent. 
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Avnual Value Ann 
Places. in 1692. misal  | Be Ceres 
Places surrounding Manchester: £.. Siem. i: 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock . . 256 4 2 137,651 53,000 
Pareles. Me GW 152 10:75 75,733 49,800 
Pen Wwicke Were ne te Se) GS 175 00 46,471 26,500 
DaMOrd SVMs, Ye Pehk 809. 1947 162,847 20,100 
Cheetham’ .0% ris. Os os 215 18 4 38,983 18,100 
Manchester «. Ss. Ss 39) 43025 10 tO 721,743 17 ,900 
iteaton Nomis 5%. 9s -s- s 281 15 0 45.178 16,000 
Browehton. (% 3 ts 8 230 6 8 33.956 14,700 
Pendletomircs 1s) Bef.) ier 363 12 11 48 ,150 13, 200 
OCrompsall 3" Goce ss 92 8 95 6-3 13.237 13,000 
Peerusholine . ; 146 13 4 15,281 10,400 
t Places in other Pico of ‘Salford 
ft Hundred : 
Gresttoltoa eS Nee G 169 0 O 93,916 54,388 
ittic Bolton’. 5. Se We 132 19 97 47,111 35,690 
DUTY ao Ga ok Ve FO Ree 220 14 7 52, 882 24,000 
laa eset eon eens 287 9 7 107 ,500 37,400 
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Places Annual Value Annual Value |Rate of Increase 
: in 1692. in 1841. per Cent. 
Places in other Parts of Salford in Ss £. 


Hundred—continued : 


Royton y's ..20 Se aS 91 14 16,200 17,800 
Heap and Heywood . ° 265 14 41,652 15,700 
Kearsley’... “a6 . 56 4 9,035 16,100 
Farnworth . . ° . 17,071 12,700 


4,116 13,200 
39,456 13,100 
58,796 11,200 

143, 803 10,600 


Wardleworth . . . 
Spotland. avr. “isc s 
Ashton-under-Lyne . 


— 
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— 
— 
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Edgeworth. . : ; . 31 4 








The following are nearly an equal number of other places, some of 
which lie contiguous to the foregoing, and in which the progress has 
been much more slow, not exceeding 3,000 per cent. 


Annual Value Annual Value |Rate of Increase 


Places. in 1692. in 1841. per Cent. 


pee | ae ee 


£. 

4,579 1,900 
7,673 2,100 
9,340 2,100 
6,743 2,900 
2,413 3,000 
9,565 3,000 
6,503 1,900 
5,412 1,800 
4,174 2,000 
2,082 2,700 
7,890 2,000 


a 


SON KH OOOH WNC 


Places surrounding Manchester: £. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy . . . 236 
Biskeley fai. de 8) ae 364 
Gorton. sc, * © « 435 
ROOM oe. eke 196 
Burnage . es 80 
Withington. Secen 311 
Reddish . <, ahem 343 
Fhixton .  . ; 290 


— 


i) 


Urmston . tectily Se” 204 
Alkrinetow®. (1255 2S SSRs 76 


Denton hoochie dite Mee 378 
Places in other Parts of Salford 
Hundred: 
Butterworth . .« . + 674 20,112 2,900 
Ashworth . : 87 0 1,428 1,600 
Longworth. . oi itha 55 1,038 1,800 
Rivington yy. cue) ded 2,336 2,100 
Anglezarke eae 4] 1,114 2,700 
Heaton. . 120 2,790 2,350 
Tastee. ss fas 103 2,244 2,100 








Some explanation appears necessary to account for the occurrence of 
these marked disparities in the progressive prosperity of places bordering 
so closely upon each other, and possessing nearly the same natural ad- 
vantages. ‘Lhe only solution which can be given is, that in those places 
where the genius, enterprise, and industry of the people have been de- 
veloped, and have had to encounter no sort of local hindrances, the pros- 
perity of the district has proceeded with a steady onward course; whilst 
in those other places, which have not progressed with equal rapidity, 
there must have been an absence of native enterprise; a want of mines, 
roads, or canals; or a disinclination somewhere, perhaps on the part of 
the owners, to allow the natural advantages of the country to be turned 
to the best account. 

It has followed, nevertheless, that advantages have accrued to those 
localities where manufacturing industry has met with little or no en- 
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couragement, but such advantages have chiefly been derived to the land, 
from the improved market for the productions of the soil, furnished by 
an adjacent population. In this way manufacturing industry has not 
only raised the prosperity of the places in which it was developed, but 
has extended its beuefits to all the farming localities of the neighbour- 
hood; raising the rental of mere LAND, in some cases 1,500, and in 
others as much as 3,000 per cent. 

One, amongst the many instances of extraordinary increase in the 
value of property, has occurred in Chorlton-upon-Medlock, adjacent to 
Manchester. The Chorlton Hall estate, extending over most of the 
township, was sold in the year 1590, as Dr. Aikin relates, by Edmund 
Trafford, Esq., to Ralph Sorocold, for the sum of 320/. In 1644 it was 
sold to Thomas Minshull, apothecary, for 300/. The same estate was 
sold in the year 1794, or 20 years after the introduction of the cotton 
manufacture, to Messrs. Cooper, Marslands, and Duckworth, for 
42,914. 


Le 
In 1815 the annual value of that township was . . 19,484 _ 
TH 1829 sees at . 4 6 aR Wie cece 44s ns go pete eeUsbae 
Ia 16d — 5 ee ae a a eit 


Its annual value at the period of the land-tax was 256/. 4s. 2d., and 
last year, by the county assessment, it was, as before stated, 137,6514. ; 
the advance being upwards of 53,000 per cent. Taking the county 
assessment, and computing the property to be worth 25 years’ purchase, 
its value in less than two centuries, will have been increased from 3001. 
to upwards of 3,000,0001. 

The case of Westhoughton, near Bolton, presents a feature somewhat 
remarkable in the history of the cotton manufacture. In the year 1812, 
the first, or one of the first, power-loom factories ever established, was 
erected in that township. The outrages of the Luddites, of Nottingham- 
shire and Yorkshire, occurring at that period, rendered it an unpropi- 
tious time for the introduction of machinery. Outrage was begun in the 
neighbourhood, and ended in the destruction. of the mill by incendiary 
violence. The consequences of this rash act were not such as infatuated 
ignorance had led the people to anticipate ; namely, the obliteration of 
the invention of the power-loom. On the contrary, it merely took its 
flight from persecution, and located itself mn the heretofore almost deso- 
late neighbourhood of Staly Bridge, upon the confines of four counties, 
a place almost out of observation before the introduction of the cotton 
manufacture. Here it has been allowed to remain in quietude, diffusing 
prosperity on every hand. 

The records of the population, and the value of the property in that 
neighbourhood are not very easily accessible, because the places are 
attached to different counties. Some idea, however, of the general pros- 
perity of the district may be derived from the following accounts pub- 
lished in Edwin Butterworth’s “ Statistics of Lancashire.” In 1814 
there were in Staly Bridge 12 cotton manufacturing establishments, 
chiefly upon a small scale; and in 1841 there were 32 establishments, 
mostly upon a large scale, employing from 9,000 to 10,000 work-people, 
and having at work 536,000 spindles and 5,000 power-looms. 

The accounts which relate to one of the parishes, that of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, the only one comprised within that district to whose 
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accounts we have access, show that the annual value of Ashton parish 
has advanced, since 1815, from 33,548/. to 143,803/. 

We may now return, perhaps instructively, to the case of West- 
houghton, and inquire how it has fared with that township, since the 
expulsion of the power-loom. The people have adhered principally to 
their former employment of hand-loom weaving, a branch of trade which 
has every year continued todecline. The population in 1811 was 3,810; 
in 1821, 4,211; in 1831,4,500; and in 1841, 4,527. The value of 
the township for the county assessment in 1815 was 17,377/.; in 1829, 
9,564/.; and in 1841, 10,978/. The locality of Westhoughton pos- 
sesses an excellent coal-field, and an industrious population; and this 
slow progress, if progress it can be called, must therefore be attributed 
to the departure of manufacturing enterprise. The cval-field has recently, 
however, been more extensively opened, so as to add to the value of the 
rateable property, and increase the range of employment for the people. 
It may, however, be deserving of remark, how much more rapidly the 
prosperity of the neighbourhood would have advanced had manufactures 
been promoted, affording employment to the people, and consuming 
their coals on the spot, rather than having them raised, as they now are, 
to be consumed in distant places, or sent abroad. Manufacturing enter- 
prise has not again been attracted thither ; the destitution of the people 
has continued gradually to augment; and at the present time that place 
is the poorest of the 25 townships composing the Bolton Union; nearly 
one-fourth of its population are paupers ;* and the reduced state of the 
farmers may be estimated from the fact, that very many of them cannot 
pay their rents in full, that some of them pay instalments as low as 5s. 
at once, in liquidation of their poor rates, and that others have had their 
cattle sold to meet the demands of the collector. ; 

Authenticated details of the material progress of particular districts, 
are not easily found. It will, therefore, be interesting to adduce the 
following particulars, relating to the Forest or Ancient Chase of Rossen- 
dale, containing an area of 24 square miles, as a remarkable instance 
of progressive improvement. In the early part of the 16th century, 
the inhabitants consisted of 80 souls, residing in booths. It is stated in 
a petition of the inhabitants to Henry VII. and VIII., that 44 years 
before, the forest was replenished only or chiefly with foresters, or keepers 
of the deer; and that if the deer were entirely taken away, the forest 
was likely to come to some good purpose, and that the commonwealth 
might be increased thereby. 

The forest having been disforested, the lands became apportioned, de- 
mised, and let for terms of years, or by copy of court roli. The peti- 
tioners proceed to state, so that ‘‘ Whereas before that time, there was 
nothing else but deer, and other savage and wild beasts, there is since, 
by industry of the inhabitants, grown to be very fertile ground, well re- 
plenished with people.” And further, that “the Castle church of 
Clitheroe (being their parish church) is distant 12 miles from the said 
forest, and the wais very foul, painful, hillous, and perilous, and the 
country in the winter season so extremely and vehemently cold that 
infants borne to the church to be christened are in great peril of their 
lives; and that the aged and impotent people, and the women also, are 


* The population is 4,527; and the paupers are 995; 49 in-doors ; and 946 out. 
| 25 2 
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not able to travel so far to hear the word of God; and that the dead 
corpses are at such times like to lie there and remain unburied for lack 
of carriage, till great annoyance doth grow thereby.” 

The premises being considered, the inhabitants were allowed to erect 
Goodshaw Chapel, at their own cost, as a chapel of ease. The forest 
lands were apportioned into 19 booths, or vaccaries, and the annual 
value, or “ advanced rent,” settled upon them by Royal or Parliamentary 
Commission, and confirmed by James I., amounted to 122/. 13s. 8d. 

Upon the introduction of the woollen manufacture into the north of 
England, the foresters of Rossendale did not long continue to expend the 
whole of their energies upon the cultivation of a sterile soil ; they entered 
with avidity into this branch of industry, and have pursued it for a very 
long period, with a remarkable degree of success. 

About 45 years ago, the cotton manufacture was first introduced, and 
now promises, in its extent, to surpass the woollen trade; so that the 
forest is now possessed of both these sources of employment upon a very 
large scale. 

The people have multiplied from the number of 80 souls, to upwards 
of 21,000. They have usually enjoyed an abundance of regular and 
well-paid employment; the scale of their comforts has gradually im- 
proved, and the numbers of their schools and places of worship may be 
taken as evidence that their intelligence, their religious, moral, and social 
standing have steadily advanced. The manufacturers and merchants of 
Rossendale have ever been distinguished for enterprise and ability, and 
their intercourse may be said to have extended to every mercantile 
country in the world. 

On every hand the sides of the hills are adorned with the commodious 
and substantial dwellings of the master manufacturers, manifesting 
wealth and comfort. An amazing increase has taken place in the value 
of property. Land used exclusively for farming purposes, commands 
upwards of ten times the rental of a century ago; and farms formerly 
tenanted by persons now living, are let by their present possessors for 
seven or eight times the sums which themselves once paid. In the 
populous parts, building land is rented at 6d. and 63d. per square yard, 
being 121/. to 131/. per acre; or a larger sum than was paid for the 
whole forest of 15,300 acres in the reign of James I. 

By the last year’s survey for the county assessment, the annual rental 
of the forest is 50,035/., or an increase of 41,000 per cent. upon the 
Parliamentary survey before alluded to; bearing out the prediction of 
the petitioners, that the ‘‘ removal of the deer would come to good pur- 
pose, and the commonwealth be increased thereby.” 

Next to the hundred of Salford, in wealth and importance, we find 
that the hundred of West Derby, in which Liverpool is situated, has 
derived the largest amount of advantage from the introduction of manu- 
factures, although itself but slightly engaged in them. At the time of 
the land-tax assessment, it was put down at 35,642/. At the present 
time, by the county assessment, it stands at 2,124,925/., being an 
advance at the rate of 5,900 per cent. 

Some idea may be formed of the rapid advance of the borough of 
Liverpool, from a comparison of the state of the Lancashire boroughs 
150 years ago, by which we find that it was then put down for the land- 
tax, at a smaller sum than the borough of Wigan :— 


a 
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Sa sa cd: 
Wigan being charged . . 205 3 8 
Liverpool) Se oes ey + 168 13 10 
Pyestom Mae eerie Fant 02 2 


Lancaster liens titati le. 67-154 3 


Regarding the state of population, we have no means of estimating 
its progressive increase after the introduction of the cotton manufacture, 
and prior to the census of 1801. At the period of this census, the po- 
pulation of the county was 672,565; by the census of 1841, it was 
found to be 1,667,064. 

A curious subject of inquiry offers itself in endeavours to ascertain 
the proportion of our present population which has resorted to Lancashire 
from other districts, attracted by an improved market for their labour. 
Some proximate estimate of this for the last 40 years may be arrived at, 
by adding to the census of 1801 a rate of 14 per cent. increase upon 
every 10 years, being about the average rate of increase in other parts of 
the kingdom. This ratio of imcrease would bring the population in 
1841, to the sum of 1,135,934; while the real amount of population, as 
shown by the census of 1841, is 1,667,064. If we deduct from these, 
what would have been the supposed population under the average 
increase, 1,135,934, we have a population amounting to 531,130, whose 
presence is the result of immigration from other districts, in the course of 
the last 40 years. 

It will have been remarked, that there has been an immense increase 
of population in all the large towns and busy manufacturing places, 
whilst in other adjoining townships the increase has been extremely 
slight, and in a few cases there has been an absolute decrease. 

It has been shown, however, that the landed property of the county 
(and it might be said of the whole kingdom) has partaken largely of the 
advantages arising from the introduction of manufactures. That the 
lands even of the remotest districts have become largely increased in 
value. That within the hundred of Salford we do not observe that in 
any case there has been an increase of less than 1,500 per cent., whilst 
in those places where manufactures have been established, the increase 
has been at almost every rate from 5,000 to nearly 55,000 per cent. 
The advantages derived from this vast increase of wealth have prin- 
cipally fallen into the hands of those by whose enterprise and industry 
the interests of our manufacturing power have mainly been directed. 
There are, however, a very large amount of substantial advantages 
which have accrued to the owners of the soil. Many of the ancient 
family estates are enjoying beneficial advantages resulting from these 
changes, which have been estimated in various amounts, from below 
10,000/. to upwards of 30,000/. a-year. 

It may become matter of interest, to inquire, and to consider, by whose 
instrumentality this vast system of manufactures has been reared. It 
has not been the work of the wealthy, whether natives or foreigners. 
For it is a well known fact, which has grown into a proverb in Man- 
chester, that ‘‘if a stranger brings a fortune to Manchester, and embarks 
it in trade, he loses it; but if he brings talent and industry, he makes 
a fortune.” It will not be supposed to have originated with the landed 
proprietary of the country, who have ever peacefully enjoyed the accu- 
mulating revenues of their estates. Speaking of them as a class, Dr. 
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Whitaker, in his “History of Whalley,’ (1800), describes them, as 
“fond of married life,’’—“ possessed of little curiosity or ambition,’— 
‘residing much at home,”’—“ pursuing domestic amusements which 
were more gross than costly,”—“ that he had met with only one literary 
character, who was possessed of the family estate.” 

Following these disclosures, the fact becomes more and more obvious, 
that this vast accumulation of wealth and national advantage has come 
from the well-directed industry of the common mass of that peculiar 
people whose lineage we have traced with so much interest. A people 
possessing little or no outward property, but being richly endowed with 
those valuable qualities, persevering imdustry, intelligence, and enter- 
prise, and of whose dealings it is said, that they were conducted with 
‘< plainness and downrtghtness.’’ In contemplating, as we cannot fail to 
do, with great astonishment, the amazing combination of mind and 
physical power which has thus elaborated a series of undertakings of 
such marvellous extent and national advantage, and that too in a country 
of such sterile and chaotic aspect, we are ready to pardon the delusions 
of eastern travellers, in atiributimg the wonderful temples of Palmyra 
to beings of a superior order. 

Some short period of time, perhaps now a very brief one, will deter- 
mine, whether our manufacturing industry shall continue to exalt the 
British name, or whether it shall speedily depart our coasts. Whether 
that noble spirit of our people, so deservedly admired, shall at length be 
broken down and yield itself to pauperism, or whether it is still pos- 
sessed of elasticity to overcome the crisis. Already have this people 
left on record, matter which will long and pleasurably interest the his- 
tortan. But what must be our feelings if we are to believe that 
the destinies of such a people are henceforth to be bent towards 
destruction; and their memory be left only “to poimt a moral, or adorn 
a tale.” 








On the Origin, Custody, and Value of Parish Registers, with an 
Abstract of the Registers of the Collegiate Church of Manchester. 
By the Rev. Ricnarpv Parkinson, B.D., Canon. 

| Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, on Thursday, June 24,1842. ] 


I nave thought it would not be uninteresting to this Association to 
receive a brief statement of the contents of the parish registers of the 
collegiate church of Manchester, both as being connected with the place 
where the meeting is now held, and as being probably the largest, and, 
with some exceptions, perhaps the most perfect of all parish registers 
now in existence, the total number of baptisms, marriages, and burials 
there recorded being 554,017. 

The first order for the keeping of such registers which we find on 
record, is an injunction issued in the 30th year of Henry VIII. by Crom- 
well, the King’s Vicar-General, which ordained that “in all churches a 
register should be kept of every wedding, christening, and buriall within 
the same parish, for ever.””* This injunction, which was issued in the 
year 1538, was extensively complied with, and I have seen many parish 
registers bearing date from that year. The next and more explicit order 


* Baker's Chronicle, p. 424. 
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on the subject is an injunction issued in the reign of Edward VI., in 15417, 
which is as follows :— 

“That the parson, vicar, or curate, and parishioners of every parish 
within this realm, shall in their churches and chapels keep one book, or 
register, wherein they shall write the day and year of every wedding, 
christning, and burial made within their parish for their time, and so 
every man succeeding them likewise; and therein shall write every 
person’s name that shall be so wedded, christned, or buried, And for 
the safe keeping of the same book the parish shall be bound to provide, 
of their common charges, one sure cofer, with two locks and keys, whereof 
the one to remain with the parson, vicar, or curate, and the other with 
the wardens of every parish, church, or chapel, wherein the said book 
shall be laid up; which book they shall every Sunday take forth, and 
in the presence of the said wardens, or one of them, write and record in 
the same all the weddings, christnings, and burials, made the whole week 
before, and that done, to lay up the book in the said cofer, asafore. And 
for every time that the same shall be omitted, the party that shall be in 
the fault thereof shall forfeit to the said church 111° ii1°, to be employed 
to the poor men’s box of that parish.’’* 

These injunctions were further enforced by Queen Elizabeth, in whose 
reign, a protestation being appointed to be made and subscribed by 
ministers at institution, one head of it was,—‘‘J shall keep the register 
book, according to the Queen’s Majesty’s injunctions.’? But what was 
and still continues to be the law of the church on this subject is con- 
tained in the 70th canon of the ‘ Constitutions and Canons Ecclesias- 
tical,”? which were issued in the year 1603, and still remain in force. 
The canon is as follows :—- 


Registers in Churches and Chapels. 


‘In every parish church and chapel within this realm shall be pro- 
vided one parchment book at the charge of the parish, wherein shall be 
written the day and year of every christening, wedding, and burial which 
have been in that parish since the time that the law was made in that 
behalf, so far as the ancient books thereof can be procured, but especially 
since the beginning of the reign of the late Queen. And for the safe 
keeping of the said book, the churchwardens, at the charge of the parish, 
shall provide one sure coffer, with three locks and keys, whereof one to 
remain with the minister and the other two with the churchwardens 
severally ; so that neither the minister without the two churchwardens, 
nor the churchwardens without the minister, shall at any time take that 
book out of the said coffer. And henceforth upon every Sabbath-day, 
immediately after morning or evening prayer, the minister and church- 
wardens shall take the said parchment book out of the said coffer, and the 
minister, in the presence of the churchwardens, shall write and record 
in the said book the names of all persons married and buried in that 
parish in the week before, and the day and year of every such christening, 
marriage, and burial; and that done, they shall lay up that book in the 
coffer, as before; and the minister and churchwardens, unto every page 
of that book, when it shall be filled with such inscriptions, shall subscribe 


* Sparrow’s Injunctions, par. 5. 
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their names. And the churchwardens shall, once every year, within one 
month after the five and twentieth day of March, transmit unto the 
bishop of the diocese, or his chancellor, a true copy of the names of all 
persons christened, married, or buried in their parish in the year before 
(ended the said five and twentieth day of March), and the certain days 
and months in which every such christening, marriage, and burial was 
had, to be subscribed with the hands of the said minister and church- 
wardens, to the end the same may faithfully be preserved” in the registry 
of the said bishop, which certificate shall be received without fee; and if 
the minister or churchwardens shall be negligentt in performance of 
anything herein contained, it shall be lawful for the bishop, or his 
chancellor, to convent them, and proceed against every of them as con- 
temners of this our constitution.’’} 

But what, probably, caused these injunctions to be more rigidly 
observed than hitherto, was an Act of the 6 and 7 of William and Mary, 
c. 6, which brought sharper eyes than before to inspect the parish regis- 
ters, and see that they were duly kept. This curious Act is entitled,— 
** An Act for granting to His Majesty certaine rates and duties upon 
Marriages, Births, and Burials, and upon Batchelors and Widowers for 
the terme of Five Yeares, for carrying on the Warr against France with 
vigour.” 

The preamble, after stating the reasons for the passing of this Act, 
goes on to say, “‘ that from and after the first day of May, in the yeare 
of our Lord One thousand six hundred ninety and five, for and dureing 
the terme of five yeares, to commence and bee accounted from the said 
first day of May, and noe longer, there shall be raised, levied, and paid to 
His Majesty, his heires and successores, (over and above all other duties 
whatsoever, ) for and upon the burial of all persons who shall bee buried 
within the said terme of five yeares, att any place within the kingdome of 
England, dominion of Wales, and towne of Berwick-upon-Tweed, the 
several and respective duties and sums of money hereinafter mentioned, 
(that is to say)— 


For and upon the burial of every person, the sum of foure shillings. 
Of the degree of duke of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 507. 
over and above the 4s. 
For a duchess, 50/. over and above the 4s. 
Marquis and marchioness, 407. over and above the 4s. 
Ear] and countess, 307. over and above the 4s. 


and in like manner for each grade, down to a simple gentleman, 1/. 

It is then enacted, that in default of payment of the said duties, they 
may be recovered by distress “ upon the lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, or the goods and chattels.”’ 


It further levies “for and upon the birth of every person and 


_ “Faithfully be preserved.” And being so, it is good evidence, and the falsify- 
ing of it is punishable at common law; for instance, one was fined 2002. for forging 
the entry of a marriage. 

+ “Shall be negligent.” In all the three injunctions of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
and Queen Elizabeth, the penalty upon the person in fault was 3s. dd., one-half to 
the poor’s box, the other half to the repairs of the church.—See Burn’s Ecc. Law, 
** Register Book.” 

{ Gibson’s Codex Juris Anglicani, vol. i. 229. 
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child (except the child or children of such as receive alms), the sum of 
two shillings.” 
For the eldest son of a duke, 30/. over and above the 2s. 
Eldest son of a marquis, 29/. ae + 
and so on in proportion to quality. 
And again, “ for and upon the respective marriage of every person 
(except such as receive alms), the sum of two shillings and six- 
pence.” 
A duke,  50/. over and above the 2s. 6d. 
A marquis, 407. 3 - 
An earl, 302. ~ Ry 

and so on according to quality. 

Among the various provisions of this Act I find the following :— 

‘* And bee it further enacted, ior the better levying and collecting the 
duties granted by this Act, That all persons in holy orders, deans, par- 
sons, deacons, viccars, curates, and their or any of their substitutes, doe, 
within their respective parishes, precincts, and places, take an exact 
and true account, and keep a register in writing, of all and every person 
or persons married, buried, christened, or borne in his or their respective 
parishes or precincts, or in such common burying-places as their re- 
spective:parishioners are usually buried ; into which book or register the 
collectors for the respective parishes and places, and all other persons 
concerned, shall have free accesse to view the same att all seasonable 
times without any fee or reward. And if any such parson or minister 
shall refuse or neglect to keep a true register thereof, as before is directed, 
such parson or minister soe offending shall forfeit the sum of One 
hundred pounds, to bee recovered by such person as shall sue for the 
same in any of His Majesties courts of record, att Westminster, by an 
action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, wherein noe essoign, wager 
of law, or protection shall bee allowed, and wherein the prosecutor shall 
recover his full costs, the moiety of which forfeiture shall bee to the use 
of the king’s majestie, his heires and successors, and the other moiety to 
the persons who shall informe and sue for the same.”’* _ 

We cannot wonder if, during these five years at least, parish registers 
were kept with the most punctual accuracy ! 

Though Cromwell’s injunctions were issued in the year 1538, yet the 
registers of the collegiate church do not commence before the year 1573. 
No doubt the unsettled state of the collegiate body, and the various 
changes which it was continually undergoing at and after that period, 
are sufficient to account for the neglect of these injunctions at that time; 
what was the immediate cause of the observance of them in the year 
1573, can only now be matter of conjecture. It appears, however, from 
Hollingworth, that in that year injunctions were issued to the college 
by the “ Archbishop of York, and other the Queen’s Majesty's Com- 
missioners for causes ecclesiastical within the province of York, about 
residence of the warden and fellows, and diligent and constant preaching 
every Sunday in the church of Manchester ;”’ and this injunction may” 
have led indirectly to the observance of the law with regard to the 
keeping of parish registers. Whatever may have been the cause, the 
registers of births, marriages, and deaths, commence in August, 1573, 
and are continued, with the following exceptions, to the present day. In 


* Statutes of the Realm, vol. vi., pp. 568 and 577. 
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the baptismal register for the year 1589, one leaf is lost, which contaimed 
the registers for five months of that year; and during the period of the 
usurpation, a chasm occurs in all the registers for eight years and nearly 
three months. With these exceptions, the registers are perfect. I have 
caused the returns to be made out monthly, quarterly, annually, and in 
periods of 20 years; so that they may be inspected either minutely, or 
m a more summary manner. I am in justice bound to add that the 
following abstract was compiled according to my wishes by Mr. Palmer, 
who combines much antiquarian reading and architectural skill, with 
unwearied industry. It will, perhaps, be sufficient for our present 
object, to read the summary drawn up in periods of 20 years. 


Number of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials recorded in the Register Books 
of the Collegiate Church, Manchester, from their commencement in the 
year 1573, to the end of the year 1841, showing the totat amount every 
20 years. 










Periods of 20 Years. 


















































Baptisms. Marriages. Burials. 
f From 1573 to 1580, both inclusive. 1,439 367 L-ydeby, 
f From 1581 to 1600, ditto : 3,992 808 4,670 
i From 1601 to 1620, ditto . : 5,145 1,587 4,991 
| From 1621 to 1640, ditto . 5,654 1,644 5,700 
| From 1641 to 1653, ditto . Petes We 2,681 634 4,032 
| From 1654 to 1661, this portion is missing 

f From 1662 to 1680, both inclusive : 3,533 1,340 4,194 
f From 1681 to 1700, ditto . ; 4,135 1,587 5.193 
From 1701 to 1720, ditto . . . : 5,105 2,701 5,568 
From 1721 to 1740, ditto . 4 A 8,144 3.931 8,238 
From 1741 to 1760, ditto : 12,866 5,587 115,633 
| From 1761 to 1780, ditto . ; 19,750 8,436 13,806 
' From 1781 to 1800, ditto. A 42,995 20,888 24,738 
fF From 1801 to 1820, ditto . 5 59 , 823 30,413 20,604 
f From 1821 to 1841, ditto . 104,592 53,316 26,380 
Total 279,914 | 133,239 140 ,864 

— BEE ee 

Total of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials recorded 554,017 


I ought to state, that I have procured also the registers of the churches 
of St. Mary, St. John, and St. Ann, so as to make the registers of the 
townships of Manchester and Salford, up to a certain period, tolerably 
complete. But the numbers in these churches have been so stationary, 
and bear so small a proportion to the total number, as to affect very 
little any question which regards the comparison of one period with 
another. 

I will venture now to make a few remarks arising out of the consi- 
deration of these voluminous registers. 

With regard to baptisms—they are, of course, no guide as to the 
actual amount of the population of the place at any given time; but 
they may be extremely useful in ascertaining the advance or retrogres- 
sion of the population, by comparing their numbers at one period and 
at another, when there is no cause in operation to affect them except 
the number of births. But in later periods, the vast immigration of 
Irish Roman Catholics, who do not of course appear in this register, 
greatly reduces their value for any such purpose. 
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The register of burials is tolerably complete up to the opening of the 
Rushholme burial-ground, which took place in the year 1822. Since 
that time many burial-grounds have been opened, and this return ceases 
to be of much value for statistical purposes. 

But the most complete portion of the register is that of marriages, 
which is perfect for the whole parish up to July, 1837, when the new 
system of registration commenced. Now it would appear that, taking 
extensive periods of time into view, which we are here enabled to do, an 
accurate record of all the marriages solemnized in any given place is the 
best criterion that can be taken to ascertain the progress of population in 
such place, next to that of actual enumeration. Taking this test as our 
guide, the marriage register before us will show the progress of popula- 
tion in Manchester and Salford (though of course only as an approxi- 
mation to the truth) in a very striking manner. 

The marriage register, as I have said, embraces the whole parish 5 
but as the fluctuations in population chiefly affect the townships of 
Manchester and Salford, we will confine our attention to these alone. 

Now the population of these townships in the year 1773, as taken by 
the Rev. John Whittaker and Dr. Percival, amounted to 27,246. The 
annual number of marriages at that period, taken on an average of 10 
years, is 444, which, multiplied by 65,* gives a result of nearly 2,000 
more than the number ascertained by actual enumeration. The average 
number of the marriages, taken in the same manner, at the respective 
periods of 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831, also multiplied by 65, agrees 
with a considerable degree of accuracy with the censuses of these re- 
spective periods; and this seems to justify us in applying the same 
proceeding backwards, and in this way tracing the population to the 
earliest period of this register. By pursuing this process, we find the 
average population of these townships, taken in periods of 20 years, to 
have been as follows :— 

Between 1821 and 184] inclusive . . 173,000 


Rather above the average ; 
Witte ae? tea ap ee eh { equal to the highest. 
susiegein tO soph sk S00 nA «lise e87 5800 


OG a VO). sty ns Lae 
ribbed Vics cali tan | aap immed a Theta pk 2 
ot Spal A ataragitd | ot UYGH del 7a0 


ee Oe el 20a ies! vine fa oe BA FED 
ee Neel OO vuesky. 4s Wrasse oalee 
wo fee ted UO 


 ST6ARE $660 v4 Pahang 258 average of the 12 years re- 


Eight years are missing; the 
corded is taken. 

Mivsry LEZ Ione) 1 640 46 » «65,330 

Be OOO LOZO as ‘dni Dosleo 

pe DOSY 55 TO00 os - «2000 


en Di Fs Seg! 10 foURI Ne Oi ay 
Though it may appear at first sight that so small an amount of popu- 
lation as 3,000 assigned to the townships of Manchester and Salford 
between 1573 and 1580 is hardly consistent with the statement con- 
tained in a petition to the Crown by the inhabitants in the year 1578, 


* Jt appears, from statistical returns, that the number of persons married in any 
one year in the towns of Leith and Aberdeen, is, to the whole population, in the pre- 
portion of 1 to 130, which is the number assumed in the present case. 
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that the parish* contained “nigh 10,000 souls,” yet we must remember 
that probably that statement might be a little exaggerated to answer a 
present purpose ; and more especially, that the population of the agri- 
cultural parts of this vast parish, filled with the tenants and dependants 
of a numerous resident gentry, bore a much larger proportion to that of 
these townships than it does at present. Whoever looks at Holling- 
worth’s map of these townships, taken so late as 1650, nearly 100 years 
after the time referred to, will see at once how little of the present town 
was then in existence. Market-stead-lane (not street), Deansgate, Cat- 
eaton-street, Fennel-street, and Long Millgate, composed nearly the 
whole town. 

Taking then this table to be, for the purposes of comparison, sub- 
stantially correct, we find that the population rather retrograded from 
1570 to 1600; advanced rapidly from 1600 to 1640; fell back by 
about one-third at and about the period of the usurpation; advanced to 
the point from which it had receded by the year 1700; more than 
doubled itself in the next 40 years; repeated this duplication in the 
next similar period, viz., from 1740 to 1780; nearly trebled itself in 
the succeeding 20 years, from 1780 to 1800; advanced in the propor- 
tion of 3 to 2 from 1800 to 1820; and has about doubled itself in the 
last 20 years. It thus appears that by far the most rapid imcrease took 
place between 1780 and 1800. 

Many interesting memoranda occur in these registers, which it 
would be thought, perhaps, tedious minutely to enumerate. 

In 1581, ** Margaret Willson, a Kendal woman, was slayne with a 
tree in the churchyard.”? Such an accident could hardly now happen 
in either of the townships! 

In 1589, probably during the plague, the number of funerals is 70 in 
one month, the average at that time being not more than 20. This fact 
is mentioned by Hollingworth. 

The plague seems to have prevailed also in 1598. The average of 
funerals suddenly starts up from about 18 or 19 per month to about 
50, for four months successively. 

In 1605 the plague made sad inroads on the inhabitants, the register 
showing 188, 289, and 252 funerals per month; and all marriages and 
christenings cease for these three months! This must have been a 
most melancholy visitation. 

In 1623 again, the funerals are suddenly doubled, probably from the 
same cause. 

In 1645 this visitation again returns. The funerals now are as high 
as 310 in one month, though the average is only about 20! 

In 1686 there seems to be a partial return of the plague; probably 
alsoin 1711. In 1715 there is a great mortality. 

During the cholera m 1832, the number of funerals in one month 
was 513, the average per month at that period being little more than 100. 

On the 26th February, 1837, there were 369 baptisms in one day.t 


* The parish consists of 32 townships, of which the townships of Manchester and 
Salford are two, though much the largest in point of present population. 

7 This was just befure the new Registration Act came into operation. The service 
was performed by the Rev. Henry Fielding, M.A., at that time one of the chaplains 
of the college. It may be added, that the number of banns of marriage published 
each Sunday in the Collegiate Church averages more than 150 couples. 
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But I must now bring these remarks to a close, apologizing to the 
audience, and especially to those who are strangers in Manchester, for 
having detained them so long with a subject which has probably more 
interest for myself than for many of those whom I have now had the 
honour of addressing. I felt that matters of local interest would not be 
unacceptable to an Association which considers such topics to be not be- 
neath its regard, and have therefore ventured to draw your attention to a 
subject which required, perhaps. the apology of being connected with 
the locality which the Association has now honoured with its presence, 
to justify its introduction, in this prominent manner, to your notice. 








Capital Punishments in Lancashire during the last Sixty Years. 
By R. W. Horxins, Esq. 
[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Manchester, 
24th June, 1812. ] 
SIR, Preston, June 22, 1842. 
Tue subject of capital punishments having excited much atten- 
tion of late years, it occurred to me that the enclosed paper might pos- 
sibly be interesting to some of the members of the British Association, 
attending the proceedings of the Statistical Section, of which I under- 
stand you are the president. It contains “ An Account of the Number 
of Persons capitally convicted who were executed, within the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, in each Year, from the Year 1782, inclusive, and 
the crimes for which they severally received sentence of Death.”’ 

It appears that within a period of less than 60 years last past, 260 
. persons have undergone the extreme penalty of the law, in this county, 
10 of whom were females. 

The last execution comprised in this statement took place at Kirk- 
dale, in April, 1838. 

The crimes of which the females were severally convicted may be 
ascertained by tracing the finger backwards to an asterisk (*) under 
the proper title, in the same line of figures. 

I believe the contents of this paper to be very nearly if not quite, 
accurate ; but it must mot be considered as an official document, With 
this understanding, I request you to exercise your own discretion as to 
laying it before the Statistical Section, or not, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
R. W. Hopxins. 
To G. W. Wood, Esq., M.P. 


Se. &c. &c. 


[A glance at the several classes of offences will show how much of 
the decline in the number of executions results merely from changes 
in our criminal code. Eb.] 
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Police Statistics of the Week’s End in Manchester. By Sir Cuaruzs 
Suaw, Chief Commissioner of Police. 
[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Manchester, 
25th June, 1842. ] 
By consulting the following Table we find a clue to the discovery of 
some of the sources of crime and immorality which seem to have 
escaped general observation :— ; 

We find that out of 646 offenders, 320 had wanted employment on 
an average of 8 months and 25 days previous to their apprehension. 

That of 326 persons in employment, and receiving weekly wages, 
318 had been paid on Saturdays. 

That of 146/. 12s. 8td. (money in the possession of offenders on 
leaving their homes), 91/. Os. 74d. was obviously squandered in pro- 
moting drunkenness, crime, and misery. 

That the number of children exposed to want by such improper ex- 
penditure, amounted to 674. 

That 27 persons were actually paid in beer shops, &c., thereby placing 
them in the most favourable position to get drunk. 

That of 646 only 53 prisoners had been visited by clergymen and 
received religious instruction. 

We find, that of 646 taken into custody, 446 were natives of Eng- 
land; 14 of Wales; 14 of Scotland; and 172 of Ireland. 

That 299 were of the Established Church; 85, Roman Catholics; 
45, of Dissenting Churches; and 217 stated they had no religion. 

From which analysis we infer that the greater portion of crime, de- 
bauchery, &c., which takes place on Saturdays and Sundays, is caused— 

Istly. By the weekly payment of wages on Saturdays. 

2ndly. By payment of wages in beer shops, public houses, &c. 

3rdly. By want of proper religious instruction. 

4thly. By want of some employment, 


Statement and Analysis of Cases of Misdemeanour brought before the 
Police of Manchester on Saturdays and Sundays, from the 22nd of Ja- 
nuary to the 15th of June, 1842. 


Number of Prisoners and their Trades or Occupations, 


MALES. Occupations. No. 
Foundrymen, 
Sawyers, 
1st Class.—Most laborious and active. «Smiths, 95 
Carpenters, 
Porters, &c. 


Bricklayers, 
Masons, 

2nd Class.—Less laborious and active. ¢ Turners, 
Cabinet Makers, 
Hawkers, &c. 


| 107 
Shoemakers, 

Weavers, 

Tinkers, 

Cotton Spinners, 

Carders, &c. 

House Painters, 

Dyers, 

Tailors, 

Watchmakers, 

Clerks, &c. 

Educated and Professional Men 6 


3rd Class.—Sedentary but least in- 


active. Hs 


4th Class.—Most sedentary and in- 
active. 


Total male prisoners . - . . 440 
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FEMALES. 










f No. Married.| No. Single. 
Occupations. According to | their own 
state/ments, 

















iimaployed im factories 9.) 6 em oe 17 

Fployed otherwise: <) 5. 6 9 6 ose. 4 20 

Unemployed oye cole jee en 10 71 

14 108 

Prowthiutese o> Go “rosettes . Sh -E x 
Total female prisoners 








MaALrs AND FEMALES. 


Total number of prisoners . . . . 646 


Times in Saray Charge. 


Once. ! oA < Sort. Drunk. *s : Pues 5) 
prea! Fes i, a. 50 127 | Dcumk and Fighting ; vo RL 
POMC >. 5s sees ow ve x. 68} Drunk -and-Disorderly . - 276 
Sevetal times 6 4) 1s. O47) Disorderly. 6 se. .5-0).-2 7 sc, 469 
Indecent conduet .  . 6. 6 os 3 

Wiktol Damage <2. 6) Ge 2 

646 646 


Length of Time In or Out of Employment, according to their own 
Statements. 


No. of Aggregate Average 
Prisoners. Length of Time. | Length of Time. 
Yrs. Mths. Days.| Yrs. Mths. Days. 
Inemployment . On ES 326 1 al SR 2 2 Ne 


Out ofemployment . . .. 320 353 10 5 0 8 25 


OEM FSGS -% 646 





Payment of Wages to the ei eae 
Paid in public houses. . 27 
Paidelsewhere! 9.250008 Ua Gere 3209 





Paid on Mondays “2. 3. 1 
toh Paesdatye oat a Tee 0 
pont Wednesdays: .ny ko cshi sad 0 
gh | BUSCA cou yyco ciety o olgul dtc ones 2 
si AN cg eee ae” ce 5 
i ROOENEO AVS Ay at acs ag a ee EO 


326 
Prisoners’ Cash. 
ue. Se. 
In prisoners’ possession before being taken into custody » + 146 12 8 


ie $3 after being taken into custody . . . 5512 O02 





Difference, showing the amount of money squandered . . . £91 0 7} 
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Proportion of Old Offenders. Religious Advantages. 


Known to the police . . . «. 149] Visited by clergymen . . - . 53 
Unknown to the police. . . . 497] Not visited by clergymen. . . 593 


646 646 


Religious Denominations. Country. 
Established Church . . . . 299] Nativesof England . . . . 446 
RommalCatholestte:.<| .. Siw - 85.) Wales - 0 «4. Secon ee see ee 
Dissenters le. «+++ « +» » 45 | Seotland. . . . « sS@birempela 
Gacetucd) oie cg sam «2077 Ireland 5, . ES a ee 


—_ ——— 


646 646 





Domestic Condition. 


Unmarried . «. ...« « « « $72) Married, without children. 2. 31 
Married. ..™s . s-s w«. 274°) Married, with children" .*> . 2 2a5 


646 274 


Number of prisoners’ children . . « 674 








Vital Statistics of the Spinners and Piecers employed in the Fine 
Spinning Mills of Manchester. By Joun SnurrLewortu, Esq. 
[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Manchester, 
25th June, 1842. ] 
Tur Tables which I have to present to the Section, relate to the 19 
cotton mills in Manchester which are engaged in spinning fine numbers 
of yarn. These are the whole of the establishments in this town so 
employed. As such mills require to be kept at a higher temperature 
than is necessary in spinning common numbers, it has been generally 
considered that the health of the workpeople engaged in them was ex- 
posed to more injury than attended any other kind of factory labour. 
In consequence of this prevailing opinion, and as the conditions under 
which the fine spinners are placed are certainly somewhat peculiar, it was 
thought desirable, when the Factory Commission was appointed, in 1833, 
to collect a body of information which should be confined exclusively to 
them, as a separate and distinct class of spinners. The parties con- 
cerned in the inquiry, anxious to have the facts collected under such 
circumstances as to entitle the statement of them to every confidence, 
requested me, as a person wholly unconnected with the spinning busi- 
ness, and having no interested fecling in the result of the investigation, 
to undertake the responsibility of conducting it. I accordingly drew up 
a series of questions, to be answered personally and individually by each 
operative spinner, to agents, consisting of professional accountants and 
one of our most respectable and intelligent surgeons, who were employed 
to go through the mills and receive the answers from the workmen. 
That the answers might be given considerately and after due prepara- 
tion, every spinner was furnished with a list of the questions a day or 
two before the agents visited them to receive their replies. The facts 
and statements, thus most carefully and scrupulously collected, were 
then arranged by me under the heads exhibited in the tables, and, after- 
wards, delivered in evidence to the Factory Commissioners sitting in 
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Manchester at the time, and their accuracy verified on oath by myself 
and the agents employed. It happened, however, that the documents 
were not forwarded to London till the Commissioners sitting there had 
decided on closing the inquiry, and these tables, therefore, were not in- 
cluded in the Report of the Commission. As the information they con- 
tain is entitled to the fullest reliance, and has not hitherto been published, 
I have been requested to offer it to this Section as a contribution which 
may possess some interest and importance in Vital Statistics. 

The 19 mills in question worked 69 hours per week, and employed 
837 spinners who were adults. The three tables subjoined contain the 
results of our investigation concerning the ages and health of these men, 
of their families, and of the piecers working for them. 

The general results are as follows :— 

There are 837 spinners, whose united ages are 27,367, making an 
average of 32 years for each spinner. They have worked in cotton 
mills 19,133 years, which is equal to 22 years and 10 months for each. 
Of the total number, 255 or nearly 304 per cent. were absent from work 
on account of sickness in the year 1832, an aggregate of 6,2964 days, 
or an average of 243 days for each of the 255 who were sick, or 74 
days for the whole number of spinners employed. Of the 837 spinners, 
621 or 744 per cent. reported themselves to have “ good health,”’ 171 or 
20% per cent. to have “ pretty good health ;” and 45 or about 5 per cent. 
to have “zndifferent health.” 

The 837 spinners employed 3,233 boys and girls as piecers, or some- 
thing less than an average of 4 piecers to each spinner. Of these 
piecers 488, or 12 per cent. were relations of the spinners. 

Of the spinners, 707, or rather more than 84 per cent. were married. 
The united ages of the wives, when married, was 15,3764 years, equal 
to 21 years for each. The number of years of the marriages was 7,907 
years and 5 months, equal to 11 years and 2 months for each marriage. 
In this period 26 of the wives, or rather more than 34 per cent., were 
dead, and 681, or nearly 964 per cent., were living. Of the living, 422, 
or 62 per cent., were reported to enjoy “ good health ;’’ 151 or 222 per 
cent. to have “‘ pretty good;’’ and 108, or 152 per cent., to have “ in- 
different health.’ The married spinners had had 3,166 children, equal 
to 44 to each marriage. Of these children, 1,922, or 604 per cent. of the 
whole, were alive, and 1,244, or 394 per cent., were dead. Of the 
children alive, 1,225, and of those who were dead, 1,221, making 2,446, 
or 774 per cent., had never been occupied in any kind of work. Of the 
whole, 640, or about 22 per cent., had worked im cotton mills, and 58, 
or near 2 per cent., had worked at other employments. Out of the 640 
who had worked in mills 18, or about 22 per cent., were dead, and out 
of the 58 who had worked at other employments 4, or nearly 7 per cent., 
were dead. The cases of distortion among the 640 factory children were 
8, or 14 per cent., and there were 7 cases or something more than 1 per 
cent. of mutilations from machinery. 
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On the Influence of the Factory System in the developement of 
Pulmonary Consumption. By D. Nosue, Esq., Surgeon, Man- 
chester. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Manchester, 

23rd June, 1842.] 
Tur influence of the factory system, in the deterioration of health, and 
the production of disease, has been the subject of great diversity of 
opinion. It has been denounced, in the strongest terms, by physicians 
of the highest repute, and has been reprobated as destructive to every 
sound condition of the body, and as the fruitful source of consumption 
and scrofula. Before the Committee of the House of Commons, ob- 
tained some years ago by the late Mr. Sadler, these views were very 
unequivocally expressed by metropolitan members of the medical profes- 
sion; and one witness, who it appeared had had some experience in the 
early part of his career in this centre of manufacturing industry, made 
bold to assert that scrofulous diseases were immeasurably more abundant 
in Manchester than in the metropolis and most other places; and that 
he thought the proportion of individuals in this district in whom such 
diseases were developed could not be less than one in ten. Whilst such 
views have been promulgated by one class of medical men, there are 
others who have gone into an opposite extreme, and have maintained 
that factory labour is actually protective from consumption and other 
scrofulous affections, and that, generally speaking and relatively, such 
deviations from sound health are less frequent here than elsewhere. 
Amidst such contrariety as to pure matter of fact on the part of those to 
whom the educated public naturally look as authorities upon such a 
subject, it may be very difficult to determine the real state of things. 
Many intelligent and well informed persons, both medical and other, do 
regard the working in factories, especially on the part of the young, as 
giving rise to pulmonary consumption, or as prematurely inducing it 
where a strong predisposition already exists. That in a great many 
instances individuals arrive at this conclusion from what they really see 
is undoubted ; and it is also true that others are guided to it rather by 
prematurely theorizing concerning the effects upon the animal economy 
of a high temperature with sudden transitions to cold, and of the inhala- 
tion of dusty particles incident to many faetory occupations. These de- 
ductions, however, may be erroneous; consumption may be as little 
determined by factory labour as by the average of operative pursuits, 
and the disease may as little abound in these districts as in those where 
no factory employment prevails, but which are similarly conditioned in 
other respects. 

I propose in the present paper to examine, in the first place, to what 
extent the positive results obtained by the Registrar-general confirm 
the idea that consumption is more frequent in this manufacturing town 
of Manchester than in other places; these results I shall compare with 
corresponding ones gathered from other large towns, where little or no 
manufacturing prevails ; and I shall then subjoin some statistical data 
obtained by myself from an examination, in conjunction with Mr. Ner 
Gardiner, the Superintendent Registrar of this district, of the registration 
books of the township of Manchester for a period of three years—data 
which will contribute in some degree to satisfy the inquiry as to the pro- 
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portion which the cases of consumption occurring in this place, amongst 
persons of various pursuits, bear to those happening to the factory 
population. 

Before proceeding with the details of the proposed plan, I would 
submit a few remarks relative to the value of the evidence furnished by 
our national system of registration; and I am sure that, whatever be the 
defects of this system, all will agree that it constitutes a most important 
auxiliary to our other means of investigation, especially in all questions 
relating to certain characteristics of epidemic and contagious diseases, 
and above all, in the prosecution of such inquiries as the one forming 
the subject of the present paper. In very minute medical inquiries, or 
in special pathology, little or no aid can be drawn from this source; but 
when the object is to determine the general character of diseases preva- 
lent in various divisions of the kingdom, or to estimate the agency of 
many outward causes in the production of fatal diseases, the facts to be 
gathered from judicious analysis of the registration books become of the 
utmost importance. The great defects to be noticed, and those of a 
character admitting of some correction, consist im the causes of death 
being generally recorded upon no better authority than the verbal report 
of parties giving the required information to the registrar—of parties 
who, unprovided with any medical certificate, furnish their answers, in 
many cases, in the vaguest and most unmeaning terms, so that a con- 
siderable acquaintance with popular phraseology becomes necessary to 
allow of an approximation to the real meaning. 

The numerical statements which I am about to submit are taken from 
the third and last published Report of the Registrar-General, and the 
figures apply exclusively to the year 1839; but, on comparison with 
the foregoing reports, there is a remarkable accordance in all the main 
results, an accordance which furnishes one of the strongest proofs of the 
value of these documents in the prosecution of all inquiries demanding 
the aid of statistics. 

According to the census of 1831 (that for 1841 not having been 
obtained at the period of compiling any of the yet published registra- 
tion reports) there were ascertained to be resident in Manchester and 
Salford 49,392 families, and the entire deaths registered in 1839 
amounted to 9,223, of which 1,454 are recorded as having been from 
consumption. This is at the rate of about 3 deaths annually from con- 
sumption to every 100 families, and of 15% per cent. of the deaths from 
all causes. This furnishes, truly, a very decided evidence of the ex- 
tensive prevalence of the disease in these districts, and, taken by itself, 
or compared only with other instances not in all respects rightly com- 
parable, might seem to afford a strong confirmation of the belief that 
factory employment, so prevalent here, was in a great degree instru- 
mental in the production of this state of things. For, if we take Essex, 
one of the most purely agricultural counties in the kingdom, we shall 
discover that with a population of 62,403 families, exceeding by 13,000 
the number for Manchester and Salford, the deaths from consumption 
during the same year were less than in the latter place by upwards of 
250; 1,201 cases only having been recorded in the death-books of 1839. 
It ought, however, never to be overlooked that, in all large towns, a 
variety of causes, from which rural districts are in a great measure 
exempt, are in constant operation tending to deteriorate the general 
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health, such as a close atmosphere, confined dwellings, cellar residences, 
ageregation of individuals within very restricted spaces, irregularity of 
employment, and extreme variations in the rate of wages; all which 
circumstances considerably increase the genera/ mortality rather than 
that from consumption in particular. For, the total number of deaths 
in Essex, within the year in question, was, notwithstanding its larger 
population, less by 3,000 than in Manchester and Salford, having been 
only 6,352, and the cases of consumption not quite 2 for every 100 
families ; from which statement it appears that in relation to the number 
of deaths from all causes, the cases of consumption were actually fewer 
in this factory district than in agricultural Essex, being in the latter 19 
and in the former only i5? per cent. Again, if a similar comparison 
be made with another agricultural division of the kingdom, a similar 
result will follow; for, in a district embracing Cambridgeshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, and the southern parts of Lincolnshire, comprising a 
population of 67,351 families, the deaths from all causes were 7,306 
and those from consumption 1,308, or nearly 18 per cent. of the whole; 
showing, as in the case of Essex, on comparison with these districts, a 
greatly reduced rate of mortality in general, but not quite a correspond~ 
ingly low rate from consumption. 

In estimating the special condition of Manchester and Salford as to 
the extent to which consumption prevails, it is best to institute a com- 
parison between these towns and others similarly conditioned excepting 
as to manufactures. For this purpose I will take the instance of Liver- 
pool and West Derby, a district much like our own with regard to its 
extent, population, general character of most of the inhabitants; and it 
is also more or less subject to the same commercial vicissitudes as this 
place, but is free from the particular evils to health and life, real or sup- 
posed, which flow especially from the prevalence of manufactures. In 
1831, the census afforded a population of 43,026 families for Liverpool 
and West Derby, a number 6,000 below that for Manchester and Sal- 
ford, and the deaths altogether for 1839 were 9,181, approaching those 
for Manchester and Salford, during the same year, within 42; and those 
recorded as from consumption amounted to 1,762, or 300 in excess of 
those with us, notwithstanding our greater population. At this rate, 
nearly four deaths from consumption annually occur in Liverpool for 
every 100 families, and here only three; in Liverpool these cases are 
little less than 20 per cent. of the deaths from all causes, and in Man- 
chester they are only 153. Birmingham, as another large town exempt 
from factory occupation, may now be drawn into the comparison. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1831, 23,934 families resided in that locality ; 
and, in 1839, the registered deaths were 3,639. Those from consumption 
amounted to 668. ‘These numbers furnish a somewhat more favourable 
evidence of the value of life, and exemption also from consumption, than 
do those for Manchester, but only to a slight extent; for the proportion 
exhibited is a fraction below three deaths annually from every 100 
families, from the malady in question; while with us the number is 
full 3 per cent. Of the deaths from all causes, about 18 per cent. were 
from consumption. The metropolis furnishes a smaller number of deaths 
from consumption, in proportion to its estimated population, than any of 
the preceding instances. In 1831, 373,209 families were ascertained to 
be resident in the metropolitan districts, and the mortality from con- 
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sumption in 1839, as indicated by that year’s registration, reached only 
7,104 in an aggregate of deaths amounting to 45,441, constituting a rate 
somewhat below two deaths annually from the disease now under con- 
sideration for every 100 families, and a proportion of deaths from con- 
sumption to those from all causes, corresponding exactly with that for 
Manchester, being somewhere about 157 per cent. 

These numerical statements of unquestionable authenticity, drawn 
from the national records of the causes of death in various parts of the 
kingdom, supply, certainly, no corroboration of the views that have been 
set forth as to the extraordinary prevalence of consumption in the manu- 
facturing districts, as compared with other localities free from manufac- 
tories. Manchester and Salford seem, on the whole, rather more 
exempt from the disease than some other places; decidedly more so 
than Liverpool; but, in comparison with the agricultural districts and 
the metropolis, more subject to its prevalence. It is a remarkable fact, 
however, that, the metropolis excepted, Manchester has fewer deaths 
from consumption, m proportion to the whole number of deaths, than 
any of the other districts above instanced ; and, contrasted with the me- 
tropolis in this respect, the ratio is the same. So far we look in vain 
for evidence of the baleful influence of the factory system in developing 
and causing the increase of the disease in question. 

It might, however, he imagined that, of the deaths from consumption 
that did occur im this place, the factory population furnished an undue 
proportion. With a view of ascertaining to what extent this idea would 
receive confirmation from the registration records, I was obligingly per- 
mitted by the Superintendant Registrar of this district, to whom, 
indeed, I am indebted for suggesting the present investigation, to deduce 
such particulars from the documents in question as seemed fitted for 
throwing light upon this matter. Conceiving that a period of three years 
would yield a fair average result, I selected the death books of the 
township of Manchester for the years 1838, 1839, and 1840, and took 
therefrom the age and stated occupation of all parties registered as de- 
ceased from ‘“‘ consumption,” ‘ decline,”’? and ‘ phthisis,’? between the 
ages of 15 and 40, admitting those that had attained the former age and 
rejecting such as were not below 40. My view in the detail of this 
proceeding was, that as Manchester, to the exclusion of the out-districts 
of this union, and of Ardwick, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Hulme, and 
Salford, contains at least its fair share of the factory population here, it 
would for my present purpose furnish a tolerably just type of the 
remainder of the population not dwelling within the actual township ; 
and I have, for several reasons, confined my choice of instances to those 
deceased between the ages of 15 and 40, because, in the first place, it is 
reasonable to suppose that if occupation of any kind operate very 
materially so as to shorten life through the production of such a disease 
as consumption, the affection will be developed and terminate fatally 
within those periods. And again, I considered that in omitting, for the 
purposes of this inquiry, the instances marked consumption, decline, or 
phthisis, when under 15 and above 40, I should be most likely to em- 
brace the largest average of real cases, seeing that in the record of the 
causes of death infants of the tenderest age, even those below 12 months, 
are very frequently registered as having died from decline or consump- 
tion; and on the other hand, persons of very advanced years are often 
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similarly registered; there being a high probability that in both these 
extremes a large proportion of the cases thus registered have not been 
really of consumption, but, in the case of children, probably some 
mesenteric affection, and in that of persons past middle life, most likely 
chronic bronchitis or general decay. Not that I feel any confidence of 
having obtained by the present plan cases only of true consumption, for 
many deaths from other organic affections, especially of the heart or 
liver, are in all probability registered, on the imperfect report of those 
supplying the required information, as “‘ decline,”’ and others, real con- 
sumption, are very likely given in as “ disease of the chest”’ or “ weak- 
ness ;”’? but, on the whole, I believe that, as regards numbers, a very 
fair accuracy will be gained, the cases improperly included being 
balanced by those unduly excluded. 

The township of Manchester, then, with a population of about 
160,000, and with an annual average of deaths amounting to 6,000, 
afforded 1,141 registered deaths from consumption within the three 
years before mentioned; and, as nearly as can be estimated, 174 of 
these occurred to individuals working in factories, whilst 590 were of 
persons registered as of various occupations, and 377 without any stated 
employment, wives and childreu for the most part, not attached to any 
particular pursuit. Of the 174 inmates of factories, the spinners con- 
stituted 45, the winders 49, the piecers 28, the reelers 15, carders and 
frame tenders each 11; 10 were stated to have wrought in factories 
without there being any mention of the precise occupation, and the re- 
mainder were of doublers, stretchers, batters, &c.; the deaths in none 
of these several classes of employment exceeding 5. In speaking of the 
entire number 174, I said, ‘‘ as nearly as can be estimated,” because 
some of the terms made use of in the registration-books apply alike to 
employments followed within and without factory walls, as, for example, 
the term ‘‘ winder,”? which does not always imply the former. Being 
however obliged to make the most of such materials as were before me, 
and feeling the necessity of acting upon some general rule, I have 
always included, as factory operatives, parties engaged in one or two 
doubtful employments, and have systematically excluded the occupation 
of ‘ weaver,”? though some whose calling would be given to the regis- 
trar as that of “‘ weaver’? would no doubt have been engaged in factory 
labour. The object being to gain an approximation to precision in 
numbers, rather than to accuracy in the particular examples, I consi- 
dered that by the adoption of the above rule a fair balance might be 
struck, that, for instance, the exclusion of weavers from the 174 would 
be compensated by constantly including one or two other denominations 
of workpeople, not always applied to those in factories. 

Now, when it is considered that the actual township includes the 
more central and dense parts of our population, I do not think it too 
much to say that, of the inhabitants between 15 and 40, not very 
much less than one-sixth of the whole are employed in factories; and, if 
so, no corroboration is afforded of the notion that consumption is dispro- 
portionately prevalent among the factory population. 

It may be assumed, however, and I believe it has been, that factory 
labour prematurely exhausts the vital energy, and gives rise to an un- 
usually early mortality from various diseases of a slow, chronic cha- 
racter. Ifsuch were the fact, we should most certainly have such early 
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mortality manifested in the fatal cases registered as decline. Anxious 
to see how far this idea would receive confirmation fron the registration- 
books, I classified the ages of the 1,141 according to periods of five years, 
and obtained the following result :— 


Aged. Deaths. 
15and under20 . . . «© « 195 
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On comparing these numbers with those which the general statistics 
of consumption exhibit with respect to the same question, a remarkable 
coincidence is to be noticed, a coincidence which strongly corroborates 
the value of the evidence afforded by a selection of cases from the regis- 
tration-books, as true consumption, on the principle of recognizing, as 
such, those, and those only, entered as decline and consumption, or some 
synonimous expression. 

Sir James Clarke, in his admirable work on Tubercular Phthisis, 
furnishes a table showing the proportion at different ages above 15 of 
1,000 deaths from the malady under discussion, a table deduced 
from an average of observations made promiscuously in Edinburgh, 
Berlin, Nottingham, Philadelphia, Chester, Carlisle, and Paris; I 
abstract the following from the numbers therein exhibited :— 

Aged. Number of Deaths, 
15 and under 20 4 hee apueKe, < rent @ 99 
Oe in cess aoe 7. O68 
Survey. NEE Beh Tes er age 

These numbers bear substantially the same relation to each other, as 
those which I have shown to prevail in manufacturing Manchester. If, 
from Sir James Clarke’s table, we take an illustration from separate 
series of cases, whose aggregate amount approaches the numbers analyzed 
in the present paper, we shall obtain figures almost exactly corresponding 
with those supplied by my own analysis. Thus, by including only cer- 
tain tables referring to Carlisle and Paris, we shall gain a total of 1,155, 
those for Manchester being 1,141; the numbers, at various ages, of the 
respective series, stand as follows: 





Carlisle and Puris. Manchester. 
Aged. 
15, andaamdercZ20)) jects ure 196 195 
2 sits eae ee 54s 503 
30 sas 1) eli lee tale 444 443 
Rutahiennw11 Zs 1,141 


These figures present a most remarkable accordance in the ages of 
persons dying of consumption under very different external circum- 
stances, and hence it would appear that our own population is not at all 
more liable to early invasion by this fatal malady than that in other 
places. 

The general conclusion resulting from the above facts would certainly 
appear to be that manufactures exert no unusual agency in the production, 
or premature developement, of pulmonary consumption, in opposition to 
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the notion frequently entertained to the contrary, both by medical men 
and by a large portion of the educated public. 

I am far from participating in the sentiment of Dr. Ure, and some 
others, that factory labour is protective from scrofulous diseases, and 
conducive to good health. On the contrary, I believe that it is most pre- 
judicial to a sound condition of the body; but then such also, I am 
satisfied, is the case with a vast proportion of the occupations and habits 
of individuals in all classes; and I do not think, after an examination 
of the above data, that manufacturing industry exerts a disproportionate 
influence in undermining the general health, because nothing is more 
satisfactorily determined than that it is in this way that consumption, 
and other scrofulous affections, are developed in habits of body predis- 
posed to them, rather than by causes leading to irritations in the chest ; 
which latter notion has plamly given rise to the speculations concerning 
the origination of consumption in factory occupation. 

The medical and other witnesses, before the recent Factory Committee 
of the House of Commons, dwelt upon the prevalence of scrofula in 
general in these districts, more than of consumption in particular. I 
feel very little doubt, however, that, if means existed for applying any 
test so generally as the present one to consumption, the conclusion would 
be equally at variance with the anticipation. or, as a rule, it will be 
admitted that where the scrofulous taint prevails extensively, so do the 
deaths from its particular manifestation, consumption. 





On the Moral and Industrial Workhouse School about to be erected by 
the Guardians of the Poor of the Manchester Union. By NER 
GARDINER, Esq. 

[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Manchester, 
27th June, 1842. | 

Ar the request of your chairman, who is an ex-officio member of the 

Board of Guardians of the Manchester Union, I have forwarded to your 

sectional room the perspective view of the elevation of the workhouse 

industrial and training school, intended to be erected by the Board at 

Swinton. The other parts of the design are in the hands of the Poor 

Law Commissioners for consideration and approval, the Council of Edu- 

cation having already made suggestions thereon. 

The building is calculated to hold 1,500 children, independently of 
the hospital. 

The site on which it is to be erected is in every way most desirable, 
and the estate comprises upwards of 23 acres of land, statute measure. 

Although Manchester has been formed into an Union under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act only 12 months last March, yet this town has 
made the greatest progress hitherto of any Union in entering, on a large 
scale, upon the important warfare with pauperism at its source, by 
removing the infant and youthful mind from immoral and debasing 
influences, and so far instructing it as to enable it to procure the means 
of future support. 

To those who have ever been engaged in administering the poor’s 
fund, it need not be told, that to perpetuate and increase pauperism in 
the most rapid way possible it requires only that the adult and aged 
paupers should have communication with the young. 


os 
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To account for this, it may be reasoned that by far the greater portion 
of those who become residents of a workhouse arrive there from some of 
the following causes,—idleness, intemperance, misconduct, or a low 
standard of intellect. 

With such it seems a pleasure to mislead and corrupt the ingenuous. 

Immediately on the formation of the Manchester Union, the guardians 
of the poor entered on an investigation of the management of the work- 
house, when the deficiencies in the accommodations for the children were 
so apparent, that it was determined to take advantage of the greater 
facilities afforded by the Poor Law Amendment Act for making provision 
for them at a distance from the Union workhouse. 

The Prestwich workhouse was made available, temporarily, for the 
girls, of whom there are about 160 under the care of a schoolmistress 
and of those having the superintendence of the establishment. 

The Blackley workhouse, capable of holding about 150, was fitted up 
for the boys, and a schoolmaster was procured from the Normal School at 
Glasgow, who has been engaged in his duties for nearly 12 months. 

It must, of course, be presumed that in the selection for removal to the 
schools, children of bad or doubtful character were rejected; in those 
who have been taken from the contaminating influence there is a mani- 
festly great improvement in all respects, whilst with those who have been 
left in the polluting atmosphere of the workhouse the moral depravity 
seems to have increased in an accumulating ratio in proportion to the 
operation of a maximum amount of vice upon the minimum of doubtful 
virtue. 

So much has this been the case, and so much has this state of things 
tried the principle, that the guardians have had more trouble and annoy- 
ance with the few concentrated bad than they ever had with the whole 
mixed number. 

Among the causes of some recent outrages committed by the younger 
inmates of the workhouse, one is the severe pressure on the workhouse 
in consequence of distress, and a number of girls and youths of indifferent 
character, ranging from 15 to 20 years of age, having been driven into 
it. Another is, that the guardians have introduced employments which 
have not been acceptable to this class of paupers; but the most material 
one has been the influence which the adult and more aged poor have had 
and ever use amongst this class of residents in a workhouse, and which 
in the instances brought forward have been traced to this source. 

Now, if one of the results of rearing this workhouse school should be 
the reducing these elements of confusion into a state of quietude and 
order (without which no establishment, or business, can be well con- 
ducted), even then sufficient will have been obtained to compensate for 
all the expense and trouble that may be occasioned by its erection. 

But there are other considerations to be weighed: numbers of infants 
and children come into the care of the guardians of the poor as their 
natural protectors, such as those deserted by their parents, the fatherless, 
and the orphan. 

It should be inquired, what are the duties of parents? Not to sustain 
and bring up only, but to teach. To teach what? Not the elementary 
knowledge of reading and writing alone, but the way how to apply them, 
namely, by instruction in sound moral and religious views. 

Even here the task is not ended; the good parent will add to these 
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the knowledge of some occupation by which his child shall become an 
useful and beneficial member of the society of which eventually he may 
form a part. 

These, then, are the duties of the guardian of the poor also, who stands 
relatively as respects the orphan and others in the condition of a respon- 
sible parent, answerable to society and to his own conscience for the 
treatment which they may receive at his hands. 

For such reasons, the guardians of the poor of the Manchester Union 
are about to erect the moral and industrial school, of which the perspec- 
tive view is submitted to the Statistical section of the members of the 
British Association. 





On the increasing Operation of Loan Funds in Ireland. By 
Henry Joun Porter, Esq., F.S.S., Tandragee. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Manchester, 
Ath June, 1842.] 

Lasr year, when the British Association at Plymouth was about to ad- 
journ, I asked the President of the Statistical Section, Colonel Sykes, 
what Irish subject he would recommend me to inquire into as likely to 
be useful as well as interesting to the members of the Association at 
Manchester ; and his reply must plead my excuse for again trespassing 
on the Section with matter that may not be altogether novel to many 
of its members (See Journal, vol. iv., p. 209.) A recommendation 
had been made that a small grant should be given to a committee of three 
Irish members, with a view to extend the inquiries respecting Loan 
Funds ; but the Council of the Association did not make the grant, and 
being unable to incur the expense a second year, however willing I might 
have been to undertake the labour, the information which I have now to 
adduce, does not extend to all the subjects of my former inquiries; and 
indeed, I am indebted to the Secretary of the Loan Fund Board, 
Chas. A. J. Piesse, Esq., for the greater part of the information com- 
prised in the following Tables. 

No. 1, gives a view of the number of Loan Funds in each county in 
Ireland, with a summary of the number in each province. 

No. 2, gives the number of Loan Funds and Monts de Piet, added 
together, with the amount of their capital, their number of loans, and 
the circulation of money for the year 1841. 

No. 3, shows a comparative view of the years 1840 and 1841, and the 
increased operations during the latter. A few observations may be useful 
on each of these Tables. 

The value of the Loan Fund system in Ireland can only be estimated 
by those who are resident within the sphere of its operation, and take a 
part in its management ; many, indeed, look on, while they can only see 
the evils which in some cases are unavoidable, while they are either wil- 
fully or carelessly ignorant of the great benefit it confers upon every 
industrious person who is compelled to resort to the money-lender for 
occasional aid in times of difficulty or want. The gradual increase of 
confidence in these institutions is remarkable, and appears by the extent 
of capital placed at the disposal of the directors or managers ; amounting 
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to nearly 400,000/. And while we must at once see the good conferred 
upon the depositors of this large sum by affording them a safe custody for 
their savings, and a high interest of 5 or 6 per cent., yet it will be evident 
that the boon conferred upon the industrious labouring classes is infinitely 
greater, when we recollect that this capital 1s turned about four times 
every twelve months, and that above one million and a half has thus been 
circulated in poor unhappy Ireland in the year 1841. Add to this fact, 
that considerably more than 400,000 families are actively and laboriously 
occupied from week to week in earning the instalments which must be 
paid with punctuality, or else the borrower will, within three weeks be 
disqualified from again receiving a loan, and he and his sureties become 
subject to immediate legal proceedings and summary conviction. 

Among the benefits to be enumerated may be classed the profits arising 
from the system, which, in 1841, amounted, after payment of interest to 
depositors, and all expenses of management, to 16,053/. 7s. 10d. These 
profits must, in conformity with the Acts of Parliament, be either ex- 
pended in local charities, or reserved as a capital, which is bona fide the 
property of the poor, though in the hands of trustees for their benefit. 
Of this sum, above one-half, namely, 8,884/. 16s. Id, was actually ex- 
pended in charity within the year. And here I may advert to a plan 
adopted this year, for the third time, by one of those institutions of 
which Iam honorary secretary: 50/. has been granted to reduce the price 
of oatmeal to the poor, so that mstead of paying 2s. 10d. or 3s. for a 
score of oatmeal (20 lbs. weight), they receive a ticket from a director, 
and they procure that quantity for 2s., which is about one-third less than 
market price. This has the effect not only of relieving them so far, but 
of keeping the prices of provisions from rising higher, while there can 
be no objection on the ground of giving gratuitous relief, as they pay for 
the meal with their own earnings, though at a reduced price. I have 
written to suggest to the Loan Fund directors throughout Ireland, that it 
would be a most legitimate way of aiding the poor during the present 
high price of provisions. Another class who derive benefit from Loan 
Funds is their clerks, who not unfrequently are selected from persons 
very insufficiently paid in Ireland, I mean the village schoolmasters. 
Six hundred and fifty-three paid clerks are employed, receiving on an 
average 17/. ‘7s. 4d.; this remuneration would be wholly inadequate to 
carry on such a machinery, were it not that very efficient gratuitous aid 
is afforded by the resident gentry and clergy of various denominations. 
Above four millions of money has been lent within the last four years ; 
while nearly 23,000/. have been dispensed through various charitable 
institutions, thus restoring to the same class from whence the profits 
have been derived a very large portion of the surplus. 

The number of Loans in 1841 have exceeded those in 1840, by 
nearly 300,000/., while 1,336/. more have been expended in charities. 
The proportionate increase of nett profits is not as large for this reason ; 
all bad debts of the former years were in 1841 deducted from nett 
profits, so that though there has been a nett profit exceeding that of 
1840, it is less than it would have been, had each year borne its own 
legitimate portion of losses. I am unable to give any particulars of 140 
Loan Funds, which are in connexion with the London Directors of the 
Irish Reproductive Fund. These have not registered their rules, and 
therefore it is not possible at present to ascertain their operations under 
any head. 
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No. 1.—Number and Progress of the Loan Funds 
A B C D E 
Number Amount meeoiant Number of 
1841. Counties. ago Capital, Circulated, sence 
Funds. 1841. aera 1841. 
do: Se 
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Leinster. . « . 103 132,856 512,865 | 142,434 
Munster «. «| «| « 60 72,084 262,237 | 88,765 
Connaught . . . 27 22,934 90,776 | 30,461 








Total in Ireland .| 268 370,084 |1,438,598 | 411,303 
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Peach County in Ireland in 1841. 
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No. 1—Number and Progress of Loan Funds.—( Continued.) 
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N 0. 2.—Amount of Capital ; Number of Loans and Pledges ; and amount 
circulated by Loan Funds and Monts de Piété in Treland, in 184). 























Capital. Loans or Pledges. | Amount Circulated. 
£. fs 
Loan Funds . 268 370,084 411.303 1,488,598 
Monts de Piété 8 26,883 351,408 61,934 
396 ,967 762,711 1,500,532 








In reference to the Table No. 2, I beg to observe, that although the 
Central Loan Fund Board have endeavoured to keep the accounts of 
Loan Funds and Monts de Piété distinct, so that each should support its 
own expense, I am of opinion they should be united wherever they exist 
in the same town or neighbourhood. The great founder of the Poor 
Man’s Bank, established the Mont de Pidté system of lending money 
and receiving deposits ; those who borrowed gave either personal security 
or pledges, and when the former can be offered with safety, it is desirable 
that the latter should be dispensed with; and if the profits of a Loan 
Fund are partly expended in the establishment of a Mont de Piété, as 
is the case at Belfast, it is most legitimately used for the benefit of the 
poorer classes, who are to a certain extent relieved thereby from the evils 
of the Irish system of pawnbroking, which I shall not further allude to, 
as I purpose giving a brief statistical account of eight Monts de Picté 
now at work in Ireland, and a full detail of that established at Portadown, 
which I conceive to be a model for all similar institutions, though it is on 
the smallest scale. 

The last Table which I have to present is the following :— 


No. 3.—Comparative view of Total Operations in 1840 and 1841. 
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201,628 298 , 540 334,958 207 1,336 





Increase in 1841 . 





This Table exhibits the increase of operations within the last year 
above 200,000/. more has been added to the capital which has more than 
doubled in amount. 

A gradual improvement in the management of Loan Funds is already 
evident from the very active measures adopted by Mr. Piesse, secretary 
to the Loan Fund Board. He has made a tour of inspection through 
such districts as appeared from his correspondents most to require it, 
and purposes completing the tour during the present year. Of the 
necessity of this measure, there are two most striking instances on 
record. Mr. Piesse’s report states, ‘1 found the treasurer in the act of 
serving a customer with a glass of whiskey, his shop being that of a 
common huckster. On requiring to be shewn the office and books of the 
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Compsey Loan Fund, I was conducted through a dirty kitchen, to a 
dirtier stable, in one corner of which was placed a desk, and two or 
three greasy books. It was with great difficulty I elicited from them 
that 700/. formed the capital of the society, of which the actual manager 
was clerk, treasurer, secretary, and committee; how he managed to fill 
this plurality of offices even to his own satisfaction puzzled me, never- 
theless, he found the trade a prosperous one. I proceeded to the house 
of another spirit dealer in the same village, who, like his neighbour, was 
in the act of serving some men with whiskey. The appearance of his 
establishment and of himself betokened anything but respectability. 
As this person had kept no books, I could not arrive at what sum he had 
really circulated, but learned that he had used about 360/., which would 
give an annual circulation of 1,200/. This Loan Fund, in consequence 
of the inspection, has been since wound up, and of course ceases to issue 
loans.”’ 

Several valuable institutions have arisen in consequence of the means 
afforded by the profits arising from Loan Funds. At Tyrrell’s Pass, the 
Rev. Mr. Eames has afforded the most extensive and valuable aid to 
farmers by supplying seeds and also an agriculturist to instruct them 
in an improved system of farming, an infant school, straw plaiting 
school, and a meal store. At Moate, the Newtown Barn Agricultural 
school has been established under the superintendence and through the 
active exertions of Dr. Edward Bewley, where there are at present 25 
boys under instruction. One-half of the school-boys are employed in 
farming operations in the forenoon while the others are engaged in the 
school-room ; in the afternoon, those who have been at school go to the 
farm: on every alternate day, they change, so that those who farm on 
Monday in the forenoon are similarly occupied on Tuesday in the after- 
noon. ‘These lads as they grow up, it is hoped, will become valuable © 
agriculturists, after having received such practical instruction as is 
described in the Report. At Portadown, a fever hospital is about to be 
erected, for which purpose the Mont de Piétd has presented 300/. from 
its profits to the Committee of the Fever Hospital. 

I forbear entermg more minutely into details connected with the 
working of the Loan Fund system, but should this paper appear here- 
after in print, I shall be glad to answer any letters of inquiry which it 
may suggest, if they be addressed to me by post at Tandragee. 
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On the Self-supporting Reading, Writing, and Agricultural School, at 
Wallingdon, in Sussex. By Mrs. Davies GiiBert. 
[| Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Manchester, 
23rd June, 1842. | 

THIs paper was in continuation of the one communicated to this section 
at its last meeting, and showed the success of an experiment in fitting 
the children of an agricultural population for superior farm service, or 
for the cultivation of small allotments by an agricultural school. The 
master of this school is paid by the produce of five acres of land on the 
south side of the South Downs, cultivated by the labour of his pupils, 20 
in number, who work for three hours each day in the afternoon, after in- 
struction for three hours in the morning in reading, writing, and accounts, 
the church catechism, collects, and psalmody, on the national plan, 
under the approbation of the Vicar. He receives 1d. per week from each 
boy, but pays 3/. per acre for his land, and 10/. per annum for his 
house; making a total rent of 25/. The most peculiar features of his 
spade husbandry, are, stall feeding of the cows on straw, turnips, and 
mangel wurzel, and the use of the liquid manures from the cows and 
pigs, by which means he gets a profit remunerating his labour both as 
schoolmaster and cultivator. Indeed, the labour of 12 boys, of an 
average age of eight years, will repay the master by their three hours’ labour 
in the afternoon for his three hours’ instruction in the forenoon; and the 
school keeps up its numbers, because it is his interest to teach so well as 
to have many willing hands to work for him. 

Mrs. Davies Gilbert has likewise made an extensive trial of the allot- 
ment system, under which her tenants have obtained 40 bushels of wheat 
per acre, and paid her double the rents of her great tenants; ‘* weeds 
paying no rent.” From upwards of 400 tenants the rent had been 
received for 11 years without one penny of deficiency ; and the price of 
potatoes in the neighbourhood has been greatly reduced by the produce 
of their cultivation. These tenants are bound not to sell hay, straw, 
and manure; and not to grow two straw seed-bearing crops, without an 
intervening root or green crop for the cattle ; and they are recommended 
not to grow any hay whatever, but to stall-feed their cattle in winter on 
straw, roots, and green crops. 





On the Destitution and Mortality in some of the Large Towns in 
Scotland. By W. P. Atison, M.D. 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Manchester, 
28th June, 1842. | 
Dr. Arson referred, in confirmation of his former statements on this head 
(see vol. iv. p. 288), first, to the result of an inquiry into the number 
and condition of the destitute poor in Edinburgh, undertaken in the 
early part of last winter by a committee appointed to distribute a 
charitable fund, raised by subscription on the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
and by whom domiciliary visits were made, and uniform reports pre- 
sented from all parts of the town. From these it appeared that 21,620 
persons, in a population of 137,200 (excluding the garrison of the 
castle), were at that time in a state of utter destitution, and were re- 
commended for immediate wholly gratuitous relief, besides nearly 5,000 
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more, who, not being so miserably destitute, were recommended for 
relief in the way of provisions and fuel at a reduced price. ‘To the 
21,600 are to be added the inhabitants of three workhouses and of the 
House of Refuge, making a total of above 23,000 persons, out of 
137,200, or 16°8 per cent. of the population, who, during at least a 
part of the year “ of necessity must live by alms.” Of this number, 
not above 7,000 are admitted as paupers to legal relief; so that 16,000, 
or 11°6 of the population, are, during part of the year, destitute from 
disability or want of employment, and have no lawful means of subsist- 
ence. The pawperism of England, of which so much has been said, ex- 
tends in general to about 9 per cent. of the population ; and most of the 
paupers are supported in comfort, and much care taken of their religious 
and moral instruction; but it appears from these statements, that the 
destitution of Edinburgh extends to nearly twice that proportion of the 
people ; and, although Dr. Alison admitted that very few of them die of 
actual starvation, he asserted that many of them die of diseases partly 
caused by want of sufficient nourishment and clothing; that they are 
generally dependent on one form or another of mendicity ; that the supply 
both of their bodily and spiritual wants is very irregular and precarious ; 
and that they are in a great measure kept alive by the assistance given 
them by the working classes, even by the lowest and poorest of that 
description. ‘Thus, he maintained, that the burden of their subsistence, 
although not allowed to press, as it would do in England, on the capital 
and properly of the country, presses on the andustry of the country, 
where its operation is both more injurious and more unjust. In regard 
to the effects of the Scotch system of management of the poor on the 
mortality of the great towns, he said that this could be best judged of in 
years of epidemics, because great part of the effect of bad management 
of the poor is, to render them peculiarly lable to sutfer from such 
visitations. Although several extensive epidemics had occurred, since 
the English Registration Act came into force, in the English great towns, 
he could not find that the annual mortality in any of them had ever ex- 
ceeded 1 in 30; but it had been fully ascertained that in Glasgow the 
mortality had reached this amount on an average of five years; and that 
in 1837 it had been 1 in 24, exceeding that recorded in any year in 
Liverpool (the most unhealthy town in England by reason of its number 
of poor Irish) by 25 percent. Heacmitted that in the statements which 
he had formerly laid before the Statistical Society in London, as to 
the mortality at Edinburgh and Dundee, there had been an error from 
want of the proper deduction for still-born children, which had been re- 
turned among the deaths in the Scotch registers, and not in the English; 
but after making that deduction, the mortality at Dundee in 1836 
(the worst year of epidemic fever there), appeared to be 1 in 30°1, 
equal to the highest recorded at Liverpool, which is a town nearly 
four times larger; and the mortality in Edinburgh in 1837 appeared 
to be lin 27-4, exceeding the highest recorded in Liverpool by 
nearly 10 per cent., and the highest recorded in London by 19 per 
cent. (viz., as 27°4 to 32°8). In regard to the greater liability of the 
Scotch towns to suffer from contagious fever, he stated that while the 
highest mortality from that cause, recorded in England, was 7°77 per 
per cent. of the whole mortality, and that only in London and Man- 
chester, and only for one year, the general proportion being about 4 per 
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cent., it appeared from various documents obtained by Mr. Watt, that 
in Glasgow, in 1837, it was above 20 per cent.; in Dundee, in 1836, 
15 per cent. ; in Glasgow, on an average of the last five years, 13°8 per 
cent.; in Edinburgh, for the last three years, 9°2 per cent.; in Dundee, 
for the last three years, 8°4 per cent., (the year of the greatest epidemic 
not being included in the case of either of the two last towns) ; in Aber- 
deen, for the last five years, 14°2 per cent.; and during last year in 
Edinburgh, 10°27 per cent. of the whole mortality. Even in Perth, for 
five years, it was 7°4 per cent. This evidence of the habitually greater 
extension of fever he considered of peculiar importance, jirst, because 
he had formerly given reasons for thinking the extension of fever in a 
great town more frequently dependent, directly or mdirectly, on destitu- 
tion than on any other cause ; and secondly, because the mortality of fever 
falls heavier than that of any other disease on the most valuable lives ina 
community, especially on the heads of families. He then referred in proof 
of the connexion of those facts as to mortality with destitution, to the report 
of Villermé, on an elaborate inquiry into the comparative mortality of the 
twelve arrondissements of Paris, contained in the Archives de Médecine for 
1825. It there appeared, that these districts of that city followed, with 
very slight variation, the same order as to mortality for five years toge- 
ther, the extremities of the scale being 1 in 45 for the first arrondisse- 
ment, and | in 24 for the twelfth, and the mean mortality of Paris being 
1 in 32°4;—that this order had no connexion with the vicinity of the 
districts to the river, or their distance from it,—nor with the degree of 
elevation of the ground, —nor with the nature of the soil, nor with the 
neighbourhood to, or distance from, the fetid marshes of Montfaucon,— 
nor with the purity or impurity of the water drank,—nor with the degree 
of density of the population, whether estimated by the proportion of in- 
habited houses to the whole extent of the districts, or by the proportion 
of the number of inhabitants to the space occupied by the buildings. By 
the true method of induction or exclusion it was proved, that none of these 
conditions determined the greater or less mortality of the different dis- 
tricts. But when the districts were compared with one another, accord- 
ing to the number of their pauvres, ascertained by the proportion of 
the inhabitants paying no taxes on account of their poverty, they were 
found to arrange themselves, almost precisely, in the same order in which 
they stood as to the degree of mortality, the three first arrondissements 
occupying the lowest place, and the eighth, ninth, and twelfth the 
highest place, in both scales. These observations, extending to nearly 
800,000 people, and to five years, appear sufficient to prove, that the 
privations or comfort of the inhabitants are the main causes by which 
the greater or less mortality of the different parts of a great town, or of 
different great towns, are determined ; and when these are borne in mind, 
the greater mortality (especially from fever) in the great towns of Scot- 
land, will appear distinctly to contirm the conclusion to which Dr. Alison 
had arrived from other facts, that the provisions against destitution 
there, whether directed to its prevention or direct relief, are much less 
effective than in England. He fully admitted that various causes affect 
the lives and comfort, and even the degree of destitution of the lower 
orders, besides the kind of provision made against that destitution by the 
higher orders; that much suffering among them may be prevented by 
correcting intemperance,—-much by religious and moral education,— 
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much by draining and ventilation, and other physical comforts. All 
these assertions are true, but they are not the whole truth. When all 
means of prevention are employed, we are still assured, by universal expe- 
rience, by study of the physical and moral constitution of man, and by 
the warnings of revelation, that ‘the poor shall never cease out of the 
land,”’ and that ‘“‘the greatest evil of the poor will be their poverty ;” 
much suffering will still remain, which we cannot prevent, and which it 
is our duty to relzeve. He added, with equal confidence, that this relief 
is much more surely and effectually given in England than in Scotland ; 
and that precautions and securities are known, by the prudent applica- 
tion of which, the regular and systematic relief of suffering may be pre- 
vented from having any effect in ultimately extending or perpetuating it ; 
and on the contrary, may be confidently expecied to act as an antidote 
to suffering in future generations, as well as a remedy for it in the pre- 
sent. He stated, in conclusion, that he had avoided any allusion to the 
inadequacy of the allowances granted to those destitute persons who 
are admitted as paupers in Scotland, or to the effects of such in- 
adequate relief in the production of crime; but a striking illustra- 
tion of both had been just put into his hands, and rested on the 
authority of Mr. D. M‘Laren, of Edinburgh, and Mr. Smith, governor 
of the jail there. ‘This was a case of five children of one family, 
who were in that jail at one time,—two under sentence of transpor- 
tation for theft. It appeared that the father had deserted his wife 
with six children under twelve, one just born, in 1832, and had not 
been heard of since; that they had been allowed 2s. 6d. a week by the 
parish, which allowance had been afterwards reduced to 2s., (whereas in 
Manchester they would have had from 6s. to 7s. a week); that they had 
no other resource, and had been obliged to beg, and received hardly any 
education; and it was the conviction of those who had examined the 
case, that the children had been led to the commission of crime simply 
by the temptation to which they had been exposed by the mode of life 


which had become inevitable to them, in consequence of this inadequate 
allowance. 








On Accidents in Coal Mines in Belgium and the Provident Institutions 
attached to the Mines. Abstracted from the Report of the Minister 
of Public Works to the King of Belgium, On the Provident Insti- 
tutions of the Working Miners, by C. R. Wexp, Esq. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th May, 1842.] 


Tse coal mines in Belgium, previous to 1790, were worked upon a small 
scale, as compared to the extensive operations at present carried on. 
The opening of new roads and canals at the commencement of the present 
century led to a great increase in the demand for coals, and many new 
pits were opened to meet the additional consumption. The number of 
miners increased proportionally, and the frequency of accidents attended 
with loss of life, and serious injury, led to the establishment of provident 
eae for the relief of unfortunate miners, their widows and chil- 
ren. 


From 1821 to 1840 inclusive, the following accidents occurred in the 
coal mines of Belgium. 
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No. of Workmen. 
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Explosions arising from the combustion of carburetted hydrogen gas, 
are the accidents if not the most frequent, at least the most fatal. ‘The 
following is a table of accidents of this description from 1821 to 1840. 





No. of Workmen. 

















Division of the Mines. ee 

Killed. |Wounded. | Total. 
Ist Division. Province of Hainaut . . 44 144 152 296 

2d Division. Province of Namur with ie 
2 I 3 4 

embourg. . See 

3d Division. Boatinied of Tienes ates > es 58 293 225 518 
otal Ts 9 B.S Te oe 104 438 380 818 





Thus, during these 20 years 1,352 serious accidents occurred : 2,592 
individuals were either killed or severely wounded, which is equal to 129 
annually, in a population amounting during these 20 years, to about 
28,000 : 818 were killed by explosions of hydrogen gas. The 1,710 
workmen who perished had, however, wives and children left destitute ; 
and calculating these at four times the number of those who were killed, 
it appears that 6,840 individuals suffered from misfortunes arising from 
working the mines. 

It will be interesting to compare these data with the results of the 
registration of colliery accidents at Oldham in 1840-41, read at a 
former meeting of the Society by Mr. Fletcher (See p. 222) ; and for the 
like purposes of comparison we may be permitted here to introduce the 
results of an abstract of the accidents designated as “serious”? which 


occurred in the coal pits of the Bridgewater Trust, in the county of 
Lancaster, from March, 1838, to March, 1841, a copy of the register 
of which will be found in the Report of Mr. Kennedy to the Children’s 
Employment Commissioners. 

Occupations of the Persons Injured. 














Occupations. Adults. 
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Drawers 
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Nature of Accident to the several Sufferers. 


Nature of Accident. * Adults. ees Children. Total. 


33 
3 





From falls of stone or coal . . 18 9 
From the waggons by crushing. . 1 1 
From falling down ladder or pit shaft . 535 10 
From explosion of gunpowder . . . a . 

Drowned eet. 8 ee SGN 

DUmOcateds 66 is. fe ws 

BLOG DY CRGING 0 oe os 

Falling out of bucket. 


6 
1 

From explosion of fire-damp. . : 26 11 5 42 
2 


Total . 












Young | Children. | Total. 


Injury. Adults. | persons 




















Deaths by crushing . . _— 3 4 2 9 
bts by explosions ; firedamp eons o. 1 o. 1 
gunpowder. . ] o. ve 1 

ah by falling nee ey ater 5 2 2 9 
is by drowning sisson 1 . oe ] 
Kee by suffocation 1 : l 
Injuries to the lower limbs by crushing 3 5 8 
», to theupper limbs by sarang 3 3 3 9 

», to the body by crushing 10 37 oe 10 

»,  tothehead bycrushing. . . ve 3 oe 3 

>, by materialsfallng. . . . 8 eo. oe 8 

»>,  byexplosion, fireedamp . . 24 10 3) 39 

ats Bis gunpowder . . 2 : oe 2 
Total . 61 23 17 101 





Children of the Married. 
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Weekly Amount of Wages which the Sufferers were earning. 


Not exceeding 3s. . oe EN 
Exceeding 3s. and not exceeding DBs hye) Re 
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Length of Time from Work when not Killed, in the Instances Under-stated. 


Under Dweelk “sian s,s se ae 
1 week and not exceeding 5 weeks 43 


5 3 LORE Bz 
10 a 1S Hwirheasd 
15 e 1 i 
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72 


Reverting to the endeavours made in Belgium to provide against the 
distressing results of such casualties, we Jearn from the Report of the 
Minister, that the provinces of Liege and Namur, (the fund of the 
province Of Namur is common to that of Luxembourg) have been en- 
dowed with provident institutions, by decrees of the king of Belgium, 
dated 24th June, and Ist December, 1839; and that the districts of 
Mons and Charleroy have had the statutes of their institutions sanctioned 
by royal decree dated the 30th and 31st December, 1840. Finally, a 
recent royal decree of the 30th September 1840, has approved the 
statutes of the institution of Hainaut. 

The organisation of the provident institutions for miners is similar 
in the five divisions of the coal fields. The statutes have been ap- 
proved by the king; the governors of the provinces are ev-officio presi- 
dents (at Charleroy the commissioner of the district); and the chief 
engineer, or his delegate, constitutes by law part of the commission 
The commissions are composed of mining proprietors and master work- 
men, and these draw up an annual report of their administration, which 
is addressed to the governor of the province, and the central adminis- 
tration of mines. 

The amount of pensions is not fixed, but varies according to the 
necessities of the individuals to be relieved. It has been thought ad- 
visable not to make any laws with reference to this : widows of labourers 
who have lost their lives by accidents, the father and mother who have 
been supported by them, receive a life pension, as also workmen who have 
been maimed and are incapacitated from working by accidents; and 
orphans receive assistance until they attain an age at which they may 
earn a subsistence. 

Independent of this assistanee, which is called ordinary, the adminis- 
trative commissions are authorised to distribute extraordinary assist- 
ance to the parents of sufferers having no claim to a pension when they 
are in want, as well as to old and infirm workmen and maimed labourers, 
though not wholly incapable of working. 

In connexion with the ordinary funds, the laws require that each firm 
should have a private fund for assistance. Pensions are granted out of 
the ordinary funds, in cases of serious accidents occasioning death, or 
incapacity to labour, but the private funds provide for the wants of 
workmen wounded or merely unwell. The association confines itself 
therefore to providing for the most serious cases ; its operation com- 
mences when the resources of each single establishment are liable to be 
too much affected ; it is in fact the sufficiency of the funds of the latter 
in cases of serious accidents, which led to the establishment and main- 
tenance of the general associations. The firms of Liege and Namur 
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have subscribed to these for five years, and those of Hainaut for ten 
years. Everything tends to the belief that time will consolidate these 
useful institutions. 

The funds of these societies are composed of :— 

1. A per centage from the wages of the workmen. 

2. Subscriptions from the companies. 

3. Grants and subsidies from government. 

4, Donations and legacies from private individuals. 

The workmen contribute one half per cent. of their wages, and the 
companies supply an amount equal to that made up by their workmen. 

In 1840 and 1841 the legislature voted grants in favour of the p: ov1- 
dent institutions for miners. These grants were apportioned as follows: 
















Institutions. 
1840. 1841. 


* Francs. Francs. 


District of Mons 15,000 13,500 
Province of Hainault »,  Charleroy 10,090 8,500 
Central Coal Field . . “es 5,000 
Province of Namur with Luxembourg . . . 5,000 4,000 
Province. of Liege « 3) «1 9). 4: fesse sh 12,000 11,000 


—— 


e ° e e 













Total. e e e 42,000 42, 000 


or £1,750. EIR Ce coe | seo esr 






Besides the foregoing, the Liege Institution enjoys an income of 
2,227 francs from France. The provincial council of Hainaut has 
voted for two consecutive years 6,000 francs in favour of the institu- 
tions established in that province, Lastly, three establishments, the 
General Society for Encouraging National Industry, the Society of 
United Capitalists, and the Commercial Society of Brussels, have granted 
an annual income to the institution in the district of Mons, of 5,000 
francs at least, for the special object of educating the children of the 
labourers. 

Independent of the assistance afforded by the institutions, the admi- 
nistrative commissions are empowered to grant sums out of the reserved 
funds for the education of the children of associated workmen. Thus, 
in providing for the moral wants of the rising generation, these funds 
contribute to ameliorate the condition of the future miner, 

The Belgian companies have given a proof of their humanity and 
wisdom by subscribing as much to these institutions as is paid by the 
workmen. It is to be remarked that the association is organized through 
the masters, and does not exist directly among the workmen. The 
grants voted by the legislature have inclined undecided companies in 
favour of the association; and rather than be exposed, by remaining 
isolated, to all the consequences resulting from accidents, they are in- 
terested to take a part in the association. At present, the majority of 
companies working the mines have joimed these institutions. The in- 
stitutions of Mons and Charleroy have not been a year established, and 
that of the central coal field dates from Ist October, 1841, yet the fol- 


lowing table shows how generally these provident institutions are appre- 
ciated. 
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12,118 |2,502 | 52 |14,620 
6,360 | 993 | 71 | 7,353 
3,662! .. 12 | 3,662 

878 | 987 | 60 | 1,865 


8,389 (2,613 | 109 |11,002 


— 


Province of¢ District of Charleroy 42 29 
Hainaut .{Central Coal Field. TZ ec 
2d Division. Province of Namur 33 97 
with Luxembourg . . . . 
3d Division. Province of Liege .| 63 | 46 


Ist Division. {Dini of Mons . 36 16 











Total « .. «..-.|.186.| 118 131,407:|7,095 | 304 188,402 








Thus, among 304 companies, 186 of the most important support these 
institutions, and of 38,502 miners 31,407 or 81% per cent. are employed 
by companies in connexion with them. ‘The legislative grants have 
tended to their success, for however extensive may be their resources, 
they are not in a situation to dispense with legislative assistance. 
The claims upon the institutions are very heavy. To the pen- 
sions awarded during the first year must be added all those which 
may be granted during the following years (at least for fifteen), before 
an approximation to the amount of these charges can be obtained ; for 
the pensions awarded during the first year will probably have dropped 
off at the termination of the period named, and subsequently the pensions 
will be more uniform in their total amount. In September, 1841, the 
institution of the district of Mons (established in February of the same 
year), had already granted assistance to the amount of 15,235 francs ; 
the institution in the district of Charleroy, established at the same 
period, expended 12,6303 frances; and the institution of Liege, which 
dates from July the 1st, 1839, distributes 15,000 francs annually. 

These associations are so slightly established as yet, that it is thought 
desirable to strengthen them by assistance from the state; but it must 
be remembered that they aid the cause of morality at the same time 
that they relieve pecuniary distress. The following abstract of a royal 
decree of 1841 gives a precise description of the resources, constitution, 
purposes, and procedure of these institutions, which, however remotely 
applicable to the circumstances of English mining labourers, will be 
regarded with interest at a time when their condition is exciting so 
much attention. 


———— 


By a Royal Decree dated 30th Sept., 1841, the following Statutes of 
the Provident Institution for Hainaut were approved of :— 


Cuap. I. 


Art. 1. A Provident Institution is established at Fayt-lez-Seneffe, in 
the district of Charleroy, province of Hainaut, for workmen employed in 
the mines or in other branches of industry dependent upon them. 

Art. 2. Ten enumerated firms are enrolled in this association, and the 
proprietors subscribe to these statutes for atermof 10 years. Any other 
firms working mines in the same district will be admitted to participate 
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in the benefits of the Provident Institution on conforming to the stipulated 
conditions. 
Art. 3. The funds of the institution are composed of— 
1. A per centage of the workmen’s wages. 
2. Grants from the companies. 
3. Grants from Government. 
4. Private donations and legacies. 
Art. 4. Each associated firm contributes 1 per cent. annually of the 
amount paid to their workmen. 
Half of this sum is derived from a deduction from the wages, and 
half from the companies. 
Art. 5. In order to meet expenses arising from extraordinary acci- 
dents, 10 per cent. is laid apart as a reserve fund. 
This fund is increased yearly by half of the income which exceeds the 
expenditure. 
The reserve fund is only drawn upon when two-thirds of the admi- 
nistrative commission pass a resolution to that effect. 
Art. 6. Each associated firm keeps a private fund for the relief of 
wounded workmen. 
The associated firms undertake to establish or keep up a private 
fund. 
They settle the amount to be contributed to this fund by their 
workmen. 


Cyap: fh 


Art. 7. A Commission of 10 members is appointed to manage the 
institution. 

Art. 8. The governor of the province, and the chief mining engineer, 
or an engineer appointed by him, are legally entitled to be members of 
the Commission. 

The governor is the president. He can nominate a vice-president to 
take his place. 

Art. 9. Eight members, of whom five are chosen by companies and 
three by master workmen, are elected by the associated companies. 

These members remain four years in office. One-fourth of the Com- 
mission is renewed yearly, and the new members are elected by ballot. 

Art. 10. The Commission nominates from its own body a vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

Five members form a quorum for deliberation, excepting in the case 
of Art. 5. 

Art. 11. The administrative commission executes the necessary regu- 
lations relating to these statutes. 

Art. 12. A Report of its operations is published in the first three 
months of each year. A table showing the receipts and expenditure is 
sent in by each associated firm in the first month of each year. 

Art. 13. An abstract of their receipts and expenditure, with the 
statement alluded to in the first section of Art. 12, are transmitted to the 
central administration of the mines of the kingdom, and to the governor 
of the province. 

Art. 14, No change can be made in the payments out of the common 
fund without an express resolution from the administrative commission, 
excepting in cases of death. 
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Caap. III. 


Art. 15. Assistance granted out of the common fund is either ordi- 
nary or extraordinary. 

Art. 16. Ordinary assistance consists of temporary or life pensions 
granted by the Commission. 

Art. 17. The administrative commission regulates the amount of 
temporary or life pensions according to circumstances. 

Art. 18. A life pension is granted— 


1. To every labourer incapable of working in consequence of 
injuries received while working either under or over ground. 

2. To the widows of workmen who have lost their lives by 
accidents. 

3. To the father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, of 
workmen accidentally killed, when the former are incapable of 
providing for themselves, and were supported by the deceased. 

4. To workmen who, having been employed for at least 30 years 
by associated firms, are unable from old age and infirmity to 
gain their living. 

Art. 19. A temporary pension is granted— 

1. To the infants of widows whose husbands have been accidentally 
killed when working for companies. 

2. To orphans who have lost their parents by accidents under 
similar circumstances. 

3. To the young brothers and sisters of workmen who have been 
killed by accidents while working in mines, when they are in 
distress, and the deceased was their principal support. 


Art. 20. All workmen belonging to an associated firm or other per- 
sons before described are entitled to assistance, without any distinction, 
if they meet with an accident within or without a mine. At the same 
time, those workmen alone are entitled to assistance who are regularly 
employed and pay their quota to the fund. 

Art. 21. All widows remarrying, or living publicly as mistresses, 
cease to have any claim to a pension. 

Art. 22. All pensioners condemned to any corporal or degrading 
punishment for offences forfeit their pension. 

Those condemned to more than six months’ imprisonment may also 
be deprived of their pensions. 

Art. 23. When death or one of the preceding circumstances causes 
the pension of a widow leaving children to become extinct, assistance 
may be increased in favour of the children, according to circumstances. 

Art. 24. The father and mother, the wife and children, and brothers 
and sisters of the deceased, are alone entitled to a pension. 

Art. 25. No pension is granted toa workman who has mutilated him- 
self voluntarily, or in case of wounds received through great imprudence ; 
nor have the parents, widow, children, brothers, or sisters of a workman 
who has committed suicide a claim to a pension, or in case of death 
arising from great imprudence. 

Art. 26. The pensions date from the time they are granted by the 
administrative commission. 
In the interval between the accident and the granting of the pension, 
all assistance rendered to the wounded workman, his widow or family, is 
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defrayed out of the private funds; or in cases of the insufficiency of the 
latter, by the firms individually. 

Such assistance not to exceed six weeks. 

Art. 27. Extraordinary assistance of the kind specified in Art. 15 is 
granted by the administrative commission, as it sees fit, to the relations 
of deceased persons having no claim to a pension; to workmen who are 
severely injured, but not incapable of working; or to old and infirm 
workmen not included in the 4th section of Art. 18. 

In any case, the funds of the institution cannot be appropriated to 
workmen in the employment of firms not associated. 

Art. 28. The proprietors of associated establishments are consulted 
and give their advice upon all demands for pensions or extraordinary 
assistance addressed to the administrative commission of the institution 
by workmen or their families. 

Art. 29. They transmit every three months to the administrative 
commission of the institution the amount of the sums due to it. 

Art. 30. The pensions are paid fortnightly, and, in every possible 
case, at the mines where the workman or his family are located. 

Art. 31. When the funds of the institution permit, the administrative 
commission appropriates a portion to the building of schools in the 
Vicinity of the principal mines, into which all the children of workmen 
employed by associated firms are admitted gratuitously. 


Cuap. IV. 


Art. 32. Before the publication of the documents alluded to in 
Art. 12, the administrative commission give annual notice to the general 
assembly of associated proprietors, who are convened for that purpose. 
At the same sitting, one-fourth of the members who retire from the com- 
mission are renewed. 

Art, 33. Each firm has a vote at the general meeting. 

Art. 34. No change can be made in these statutes without calling a 
special meeting of all the associated companies. This meeting is con- 
vened by notices sent to the various establishments, and an advertise- 
ment of the same is twice inserted in the provincial journals, by order 
of the administrative commission. 

Any modifications must be adopted by three-fourths of the members 
present, and the latter must constitute the majority of the associated 
establishments. 

Art. 35. These statutes, with any modifications which may be 
adopted, will be submitted for the Royal approbation. 

The Institution is established this day, 30th Sept., 1841. 








Notices of the Commerce of Russia. Abstracted from a paper by 
A. SLowaczyYnskI. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 21st March, 1842. | 


Tue want of protection and favour to commerce in Russia, together with 
the ignorance which there exists concerning the wants, manufactures, 
and commerce of other countries, constrains the native Russians, like 
the Jews in Poland, to petty trading in the towns or on the frontier ; 
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leaving foreign merchants to come to their shores in search of what they 
may require. Next to the maritime commerce of Russia its overland 
trade with Asia challenges attention ; its great mart being the celebrated 
annual fair of Nijni Novgorod. But it will be desirable first to describe 
in brief the commercial body of Russia. The following numerical 
statements are derived from the official publications of the government, 
but great allowances must be made for inaccuracies, and for exaggera- 
tions arising from double entries, especially in the accounts of the 
inland trade by canals. 
It appears that the body of merchants comprised,— 


In 1835. In 1836. 
C955 3." 889 Merchants of the first guild. 
1,547 . . 41,874 Traders of the second ditto. 
30,999 . . 33,808 Ditto of the third ditto. 
Ae ie 46 Foreign merchants established in Russia. 
7,976 . . 8,345 Warehousemen. 


4,992 . . 5,299 Peasants having liberty to trade. 








Being the total number of persons devoted to com- 


46,209 .  . 50,261 | merce among a population of 56,000,000. 


The merchants of the first guild declared, in 1839, to a capital of 
44,550,000 paper roubles; the merchants of the second guild, to 
37,480,000 roubles; those of the third, to 270,464,000 roubles ; and 
the foreign merchants, to 2,300,000 roubles; making a total of 
354,694,000 roubles. 

This statement shows, however, only official amounts, guessed from 
the number of registered merchants, and in proportion to the tax 
which they pay into the Treasury: a merchant of the first guild may be 
considered accordingly as possessing a capital of 50,000 roubles; a 
merchant of the second 20,000; and a merchant of the third 8,000 
roubles. These amounts will be found correct if multiplied by the 
number of merchants. The merchants, however, are taxed at fixed 
rates, without relation to the capital which they really possess. Foreign 
merchants always belong to the first guild, and pay taxes accordingly. 

Each guild enjoys particular privileges. The first guild is com- 
posed of two classes. Merchants of the first class are permitted to 
engage in foreign commerce, to become bankers and contractors, 
and to be owners of ships; they are entitled to certain distinctions, 
such as appearing at court on grand occasions, wearing a sword, 
and having four horses to their carriages: they must, however, give 
precedence to nobles by birth, the military, and public functionaries. 
The rest of the merchants of the first guild are allowed only two 
horses to their carriage, and are not permitted to carry a sword or to 
appear at court; but they possess the other mercantile privileges of 
foreign commerce, banks, and contracts. Merchants of the second 
guild may engage in general commerce, and are restricted to the limits 
of the empire; but they may trade with foreigners in raw materials for 
manufacture. They are exempt from corporal punishment, except for 
high treason, and can purchase estates without serfs; being allowed also 
to have serfs in their manufactories, subject to an express condition, 
that they are to be always employed in the same manufactory, and not 
otherwise. Merchants of the third guild are at liberty to engage in 
retail trade throughout the country, and in wholesale within the limits 
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of their respective governments. ‘They may be proprietors of taverns, 
weaving concerns, and barges; they may attend fairs and markets, 
contract for government works under 12,000 roubles, and rent farms 
of a like annual value. In other matters they are upon an equality 
with the generality of citizens, and are not always exempt from corporal 
punishment. 

The following is the established tariff for the three guilds of native 
merchants :-— 









































Guilds. 
Taxes on each Merchant. 
First. Second. Third. 
_ |Paper Roubles.*; Paper Roubles.| Paper Roubles. 
To the Imperial Treasury 4 per cent. 
on the capital for the two first 
guilds, and 24 per cent. for the 25800 og 200 
third e ® . ry e e e ° 
For the maintenance of roads and} 200 80 20 
inland navigation . . +» » =» 
Provincial 4axts 6 'S.  RS 125 50 20 
own ditto. ho s@ 2. 2 ° 125 50 20 
Parish funds ® e e ° e 375 150 60 
Total perannum . . 2,825 1,130 320 








Foreign merchants residing in Russia pay the taxes of the first guild, 
but are not considered members of it, unless naturalized by the Senate. 
It is absolutely necessary for them to be admitted to the first guild by 
letters patent, before they can become owners of any manufactory. 

The value of the imports and exports of recent years is stated as 
follows :— 














Imports. Exports. 
Roubles. Roubles. 

Tn 1634). out 218:,098,5452 Ra ae 230 ,429 ,880 
1835... s-».222,766, 065 ee 227 ,724, 438 

1336". «23/7201, 204 Fiala Sabi 283,748 , 233 

18378. 2) LOM 7TS7 SATs MST 264,485, 160 

1838) 6 -4))! (247, 7155492 : ee 313,525,687 
Total for five years 1,177,582,390 1,319,913,398 
Perannum . . 235,516,478 263,982,679 





The following statements show that the increase in the imports con- 
sists principally in articles of luxury, and especially in wine and spi- 
rituous liquors ; and that St. Petersburg receives the largest proportion 
of the whole imports ; being in great part luxuries for the capital, which 
pay for the raw produce exported from the provinces. 


* The bank paper rouble of 100 kopeks, which is the ordinary integer of com- 
putation, and the one here used, unless otherwise specified, is worth about 1f. 10e. 
French, or 11d, English; the silver rouble of 360 kopeks being worth nearly 3s. 3d. 
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Articles. 





Average from 
1827 to 1832, 
as estimated by 
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Quantities 
Returned for 








M. Schubert.” | 1828 to 1837. 1838, 
Roubles. Poo/ds.* 
Unrefined Sugar’... 2... 32,000,000 | 1,455,189 | 1,534,908 
Coffee . Db thet We b 6 tteu foal a 000.000 125,101 101,901 
60,9 } 
Cotton, raw andspun ... . 31,000, 0004 0575 ee 
Corton Mabrica O52 U1 YpOTFUG, 5,500,000 | 11,127,480 | 13,977,561 
Panen Cloths oh0. ie ow. is in 829,530 | 1,459,710 
Roujbles. 
Colouring matters . . . . . | 20,000,000 | 13,451 3719 | 19,689,598 
Poojds. 
Raw and Spun Silk 3,500, 000 12,479 11,650 
Roujbles. 
Salk Wabries © a (@<)/.0 5; sf) (ei 6990005000 8,937,560 | 11,876,068 
Woollen Cloths”. FS 7500, 000 8,798,360 | 8,882,432 
MM ss ty es | 113000, 000 | 14,190,983 | 18.569, 140 
Machines and utensils of all kinds . ie 1,747,783 | 4,398,793 
Biel: LOA ST SS TOO I PV SPCOO: 000 ae =! 
Dred Menttsis. hep is) -i)) a) 4,500,000 ae Pc 
OC CO aia aiehh) etc $.) 9s, 2,750,000 ; 
LES nS RR ee DE 1,500,003 : a 
Gold and Silver, entered as ee 32,000,000 a 26,005,277 
POORER gS UI OTL : Ok, ; 
Exports. 
Hemp amounts to nearly one-third 
of the entire Exports; it is ex- 
ported raw, wes cloths and f| 9,000,000 mv so 
cordage, oiland seed . . 
Tchetiwerts.+ 
Flax and Hemp-seed. . . . .« | 13,500,000 651,510 | 1,007,484 
Poojds. 
Hemp and Flax Oil. . ~ » | 3,000,000 330,790 92,094 
Hemp inthe rough . . - + | 26,000,000 | 2,607,650 3,210,221 
Flax. shane 4 oti m 2,203,646 | 3,413,712 
Cables and Cordages . . . .j{ 3,000,000 306 , 922 269,745 
Pie|ces. 
Canvas (orsails .° . °.  . 11,500,000 193,312 210,995 
Poolds. 
Tallow, doubled since 1805 . . . | 40,500,000 4,161,548 3,947,949 
Rou|bles. 
Cormand Flour 9... .:.s . 33,876,310 | 53,048,374 
Among other Exports the most im- 
portant are— 
Stig: Metrics Po, «os ; 9,260,331 | 3,555,195 
Wicatel <) -s eisnp es os “ans . 4,115,296 | 2,875,616 
Poolds. 
PEO 5) cowie a cis’ vs bX %, -KGa's 1a : 1,424,152 | 1,159,089 
RREASH) is! ey gee. 0: Pare. Ne : 203,973 | 1,159,633 
WV OOMat sinks will. 0, cuits ee 202 ,025 363,219 
EW See ae es ee oe 64,263 83,915 
Wax SD ae we or Sete Be 38,089 24,603 
Gold and Silver money . . 5,930,700 ma Let 























* The pood contains 40 Russian pounds, and is equal to 36lb. loz. 1ldr. avoirdupoise. 


+ The tchetwert is equal to nearly 6 bushels 


that 100 tchetwerts make nearly 75 quarters. 


English (5°952), or three-fourths of a quarter; so 
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The maratime commerce of Russia is concentrated in the Baltic; and 
the city of St. Petersburg carries on a much larger trade than any other 
port. The port generally opens in May, and is closed in the middle of 
November. In 1840, 1,461 merchant vessels entered Cronstadt, its 
harbour, of which 675 were English, 270 German, 110 Russian, 89 
Norwegian and Swedish, 83 Dutch, 75 Danish, 68 French, and 63 
American. 1,445 vessels sailed the same year, 736 of which bore the 
English flag. In 1838, the imports were valued at 188,437,479 roubles; 
and the exports at 137,525,838 roubles. 

Riga, the second port in the empire, exported, in 1837, to the value 
of 42,519,620 roubles, of which 24,374,982 were to England. Arch- 
angel, in the White Sea, has declined in importance; the number of 
vessels which entered it in the same year being only 373. Odessa, on 
the Black Sea, has risen rapidly into importance; being the centre of a 
coasting trade much more extensive than exists in the Baltic; its 
exports, in 1839, were valued at 23,000,000 roubles; and its imports 
at 11,000,000. 

Inland, the merchants generally transport their goods by water, for 
it may be said that there are scarcely any other means in existence. 
The government publish, annually, tables of the inland navigation of 
the country, and of the value of the products thus conveyed. In 
1837 the latter was estimated at 1,109,500,000 roubles, of which 
149,000,000 roubles were destined for St. Petersburg, 23,000,000 for 
Moscow, 22,000,000 for Riga, and 11,000,000 for Archangel: 60,277 
barks and rafts were employed: and 1,578 barks, and 778 rafts, con- 
taining merchandize valued at 16,378,720 roubles, wintered in the 
interior. 

Nijni Novgorod, the seat of the fair which is the great mart for the 
central parts of Russia in Europe, and for the Asiatic trade, is 1,139 
versts* from St. Petersburg, and 441 from Moscow. 

It is difficult to conceive any scene more animated than its vast 
assembly from the different nations of western Europe, from the Frozen 
Ocean, from the frontiers of China, and from India, to the number of 
perhaps 600,000. The following is the statement recently circulated by 
authority respecting the fair of 1841. The day of commencement is 
the 29th of June, and the fair lasts until the end of the following month. 

Asiatic products and merchandise are favoured beyond those of Europe 
by reduced or discriminating duties. 'The number of contracts entered 
into at the conclusion of each fair, in 1839, 1840, and 1841, for store- 
houses in the more preferable localities for the fair of the ensuing 
year, a portion of the rent of which, as the binding obligation, must 
be paid beforehand, was as follows :— 


HOGI FSS "827 1840 . . 908 1841 .. *s. 90S 


Total Value of Merchandise at the Fair in 1841. 


Silver Roubles. Paper Roubles. 
Porisalé 2). & ey pi 50,506,606 corn 176, 7732001 
Sold). bw 41,704,936. +,,. 146,964,626 


Silver Roubles. 


Increase in 1841 over 1840 . . . 2,875,249 


* The verst is about two-thirds of an English mile. 
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Value of Russian Merchandise at the Fair in 1841. 


Articles. For Sale. Sold. 


Silver Roubles, | Silver Roubles. 
Cottons . ss PEPER ie : 7,366,665 | 5,947,865 
Woollens?.  .) °. ats sgh 35448, 275° | 2,620,175 
Linens and hempen plot : 4 : 3,126,736 2,375,730 
SUS etek od lata heme ty ob tt ite 3,220,489 | 2,239,789 
Bars e's . 1,996,273 | 1,498,273 
Hides, leather tanned and manufactured M6 lags 1,043,583 876, 083 
Produce of mines and forges; iron, copper, ee 7.600.330 | 6.450.330 
Wares, jawelleny; &¢. 6 40 2 8 Ne wes 
Porcelain, earthenware, glass, and mirrors . . 398 ,860 336 , 860 
Dried fish, caviar, fish oil, and glue . . . . | 513,778 473,278 
Wheat and flour ah 2,850,750 | 1,645,750 
Wines of Russian growth, brandy, hydromel, &e. 866 ,786 781,386 
Sugar from the refiners of St. Petersburg and) | 
Archangel (137,000 poods), and other merchan-|| 
dise, such as wax candles, potash, soap, tobacco, (| 
SPCR POUR (Oss os og. a, wish sc eters, 28s, 6 


4,730,148 | 4,516,748 


Total Russian produce and manufactures . . : 37,132,693 | 29,762,473 





Silver Roubles. 
Increase in sales of Russian merchandise in 1841 over 1840 . 2,479,968 


Quantities and Value of Merchandise from China and other parts of Asia, 
at the Fair in 1841. 


Articles. Quantities and Value. Total Value. 


Silver Roubles.| Silver Roubles. 
fo aah - «+ Chests| 50,000 7,107,500 
Ditto, pressed in boards, for the use of ‘ 
the nomade tribes of the South . \ 5,500 231,825 
Other products, such as silks, otis 12. 150 
ye SUUis, LOVE, BC. 6 8 by suacee + : 
a ——_——-——| 7,351,475 
Sold, Silver |Roubles 6,921,473 


BoxuHara. 
Raw cotton Gece 2. Er OOUS 23,500 
Cotton yarn. 39,600 
», stuffs (called Bokhara pieces). 146, 000 ee 
Shawls... . sass ye 121,400 
Turquoises . . - . oe 48,000 
FST ages tee SER. ——| 1,085,557 


Persia, ARMENIA, GEORGIA. 
Raw silk, of different qualities Poods 1,975 180,812 
Cotton yarn. . Sa I Gr 8,500 Pe 
Furs, silks, fruits, &e. AMC RE AD Liz. 3 <a ae 


Sold, Silver |Roubles 509 , 187 709,687 


Total . 9,146,719 
Sold 8,516,217 





Quantities of tea before 1839, 38,000 chests—in 1839, 34,000 chests—1840, 
50, 800 chests. 
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Statement of the Value of European and Colonial Merchandise at the 
Fair in 1841. 


Articles. For Sale. 


Silver Roubles. Silver Roubles, 

Woollens and Stuffs . x 256,455 212,605 

Cottons <1 ce aes “2a. e . 510,830 423,290 

Linens, and Hempen goods . : . 192,300 180,700 

SUKsiak we  ¢ fs 5 423,130 328 ,980 
° 100,800 


491,600 


Coffee, 7.200 poods : i Wis die a tea Anes 
Divers Merchandise, Oils, Prints, at 


392,390 
HULOS GCs. Vinge yet oli e+ SS Ae 

Moreign Winesis, .\-. «|e 6 ae 786 ,529 662,029 

Indigo, 9,180 poods -. 3. 2. « «© « 918,000 9 

Other DEUCE - wa gr eh spy eh ep wiels 547 ,550 i 1,225,950 


4,227,194 3,425,544 


Silver Roubles. Silver Roubles. 


European and Colonial Merchandise in 1840 | 4,451,581 3,648,081 





Educational Statistics, 1840-41. By Servmour TREMENHEERE, 
Ksq., F.S.S. 


Tue Appendix, No. 2, attached to the recently published volume of the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, comprises the sta- 
tistics of applications for aid from the Parliamentary grant, which have 
been considered and determined in the year 1840-41. This document 
is in a tabular form, but its materials have not been condensed so as to 
exhibit the results that may be deduced from them. This I have endea- 
voured to do with such portions as throw light on a few of the more 
prominent features of the subject. . 

The sum placed by Parliament at the disposal of the Committee of 
Council was 30,000/. This has given rise to 310 applications, the pur- 
port of which was, with but few exceptions, to obtain aid towards the 
erection of new school buildings, the total estimated cost of which 
appears to have amounted to 80,932/. 17s. This exhibits a proposed 
expenditure of 270 per cent. above the sum offered in aid of that pur- 
pose from the public funds; and it may be fairly inferred that a large 
proportion of this contemplated expenditure has been called into exist- 
ence by the prospect of such aid. 

The total number of children for which accommodation was to be 
provided in these new school buildings was 56,784, in 282 schools. In 
28 cases (the difference between this last number aud the total applica- 
tions) the parties have not stated what number of children they proposed 
to accommodate, The total income upon which the promoters of these 
schools reckon for their support may be stated at about 18,250/., to be 
derived from annual subscriptions and donations, annual collections, 
endowments, school fees, and other sources. Of this sum, 13,420/. 8s. 
appears as the amount of revenue which the applicants themselves state 
they expect to obtain from the above sources. In the case of 68 appli- 
cations, the expected income is either said to be uncertain, or no answer 
is given to the query. To these cases I have applied the medium esti- 
mate of 2d. per week per head for each child for which they propose to 
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find accommodation. This gives the sum of 4,830/., and makes up the 
above-mentioned total of 18,250/. | 

A total income of 18,250/., divided among 282 schools, gives an ave- 
rage of somewhat less than 652. to each. Of the 214 in which the 
expected income is stated, that of 35 only is above 100/.; 16 are 
between 80/. and 100/.; 47 between 50/. and 80/.; and the remaining 
116 are between 207. and 50/., with the exception of four cases, in which 
the income is estimated at from 8/. to18/. The general result is, that 
in 47 schools the income is stated to be above 80/., and in 163 below it. 
If all the above 282 were boys’ schools only, the average income from 
which the usual current expenses are to be provided, as well as the 
salary of the master, must be considered as exceedingly restricted ; but 
since many of them, as appears from the numbers they propose to 
accommodate, must be both boys’ and girls’ schools, and consequently 
requiring both a master and mistress, the sum to be divided between 
both, taken as an average, is manifestly far short of what would be 
desirable with a view to the welfare of these schools. It must be ex- 
pected that in this, as in other occupations, the ability and the acquire- 
ments attracted towards it will be pretty nearly in proportion to the 
means of comfortable existence that it holds out. The very low rate of 
remuneration offered by the great majority of these schools may therefore 
be taken as an index, if not of the kind of qualifications with which 
their promoters may be considered as being content, yet at least of those 
which they can expect to find in the teachers they will be able to obtain, 
and to whom they will have to confide these important trusts. 

In reference to this portion of the subject, I may avail myself of 
an extract from a letter from a gentleman connected with a large com- 
mercial firm in London. It tends to show, at least as regards large 
towns, the scale of income which would be likely to induce persons of 
the ability requisite to make good masters of elementary schools, volun- 
tarily to dedicate their lives to a profession requiring much self-denial 
and considerable personal exertions. ‘The passage is as follows : 

** Any steady mechanic in our employment, of the class of engineer, 
millwright, coppersmith, cooper, &c., can earn 80/. a year; the skilful 
portion of them can earn much more: and I shall not expect to get the 
best class of young men to become schoolmasters, unless their income 
from their profession shall at least equal that of skilful mechanics.” 

In further illustration of this portion of the subject I may add, that of 
35 boys’ schools recently visited, in, or in the immediate vicinity of 
London, two of the masters had incomes amounting to 150/. per annum; 
six between 110/. and 100/.; eight between 100/. and 80/.: total, 17 
whose incomes were above, and 18 whose incomes were below 80/. 

As these schools have the advantage of being chiefly in the metro- 
polis, they obtain support and assistance which raises the salaries of 
their masters above the usual average. It is therefore desirable, at a 
time when there seems to be a growing disposition to incur a liberal 
expenditure in school buildings, to direct especial attention to this point 
—namely, to the low degree of remuneration too generally thought suffi- 
cient for the masters of elementary schools. It must be evident that 
while this is the case, none but the most inadequate results can ensue. 
A class of masters for the schools of the working population, possessing 
the proper intellectual capabilities, calculated by manners and habits to 
improve those committed to their charge, and acquainted with the prin. 
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ciples and best methods of elementary instruction, of school discipline 
and management, can only be attracted into this branch of employment 
by liberal salaries and a due social consideration. 

Of the sum entrusted to the Committee of Council during the last 
year, 27,655/. was assigned to the various applicants, and accepted by 
them, chiefly in aid of buildings which they proposed to erect. Of this 
sum, 150/. went to a Roman Catholic school; 1170/. to schools con- 
nected with the British and Foreign Society ; 980/. to schools in Scot- 
land; and 25,355/. to schools connected with the Established Church. 
The large proportion of the total sum assigned, which thus appears to 
have been placed at the disposal of the Church, is a proof of the exer- 
tions now in progress among her members in this direction, and of the 
large amount of local contributions (much more than double that of the 
sum assigned from the public grant), which have been called forth 
towards the erection of new buildings for school purposes. 

Among the total number of applicants, 122, or upwards of one-third, 
stated that they had secured play-grounds adjoinivg the school build- 
ings: a provision, the importance of which in aid of the moral disci- 
pline, as well as of the health and cheerfulness of the school, especially 
in large towns, is apparently beginning to be more generally recognized. 

The only remaining point which these tables present, requiring notice 
in this place, is the tabular arrangement of the various classes of persons 
proposing themselves as trustees for these intended schools. In addition 
to the respective columns for the clergy, ministers, the gentry, profes- 
sional men, merchants, and manufacturers, there appear three also for 
farmers, shopkeepers, and working men: and of these three last classes, 
42 schools have trustees selected also from the first, in conjunction with 
individuals of the preceding classes; 24 from the second; and one 
only, a Scotch school, from the third. It is much to be desired that 
these indications of a disposition to extend through all the gradations of 
society the bonds of sympathy and co-operation, in a cause and at a 
period pre-eminently standing in need of both, may receive further 
encouragement; and that future statistical tables of the Committee of 
Council on Education may exhibit a larger and a gradually increasing 
proportion of working men, shopkeepers, and farmers, willing and capa- 
ble of taking an efficient part in the important task of aiding to dissemi- 
nate useful learning and religious education throughout the entire mass 
of her Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Besrpes the Papers which are contained in the present Number of the 
Journal, there were read before the Statistical Section of the British 
Association at Manchester, one on the Statistics of Plymouth, by H. 
Woolcombe, Esq.; one on the Commerce of France, in 1840, by the 
Rev. Mr. Jones; a Report on the Vital Statistics of Manchester, by a 
Committee of the Statistical Society of Manchester; and a Report on 
the Vital Statistics of Five Towns in Scotland, by a Committee of the 
Statistical Section of the British Association. The first of these is 
almost exclusively of local interest; the second and third were pre- 
sented to the Section in a printed form, and, being already published, 
require only a notice of their principal results, which will appear in 
the next Number of the Journal. The latter also demands a special 
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notice; but, being the Report of a Committee of the British Associa- 
tion, it will be published at length with the other Papers of that body. 


The following Income-tax memoranda are derived from Willich’s In- 
come-tax Tables, with the approbation of their Author. Income taxes 
have been levied, since the commencement of the present century, by 
the following statutes and at the rates under-stated :— 


Income Taxes. 


Statutes. Per Cent. Schedules and Rates in the Pound. 


Se re 


A. 1595 Ce a Din ks. 
1803. 43 Geo. III.,c. 122. . ls. 9d. Is. lis. hs, 


is0>. \45 Geo. LT., c., 15... One-fourth increase on the above. 
1806. 46Geo.IIl.,c. 65. . D8 oy ASOD 296d ear eS unt eeaee 
1s42. * 5 and 6 Vies ce.” 30°, ¢ jd.” Sad. Td. 70. ae 





It will be seen that the rates paid under schedule (B), which taxes 
the income of the farmers in proportion to their rent, was formerly 
three-fourths of the other rates, but is now only one-half, and for Scot- 
land it is only 24d. in the pound; while tenants paying less than 3001. 
a-year are wholly exempt. 


Sources of Income formerly and now Assessed. 


Sir R. Peel’s Estimate, 


Amounts March 11, 1814. 


Sources of Income. Assessed 


in 1814. Amounts | Produce of 


Assessed. Tax, 


re Se Se ee fee 


£&. &. &, 
Property derived from Land: 
Rent of tand =" 2. + « « « «+ « | 69,400,000 | 39,400,000 
Rent of Heuses . . = « « « « « « | 16,260,000 | 25,000,000 
Tithes . . | ys 3,500,000 


Schedules. 


Dividends of Railw ay Companies, Canals, 
and property of similar gesepptien ° S110, COB) eae tO 
Mines and Iron Works . . tate SE 


1,500, 000 we 
Total ~. . « | 60,180,000 | 72,829,000 1,600,000 
Rent of and in respect of occupation . - « | 38,396,000 | 26,000,000 150,000 


Income derived from Public Funds and 
similar, securities (sum on which Assess- \ 


“ment made) . mY aes te 
Profits of Trades and Professions . 2 « . | 88,810,000 | 56,000,000 1,220,000 
Income of Public Officers . «. . . . ~ | 11,744,000 7,000,000 155,000 


Total . . : - (178, 580,00 000° 191,829,000 | 3,771, 000. 


30,000,000 | 30,000,000 646 ,000 








SSS a a a TTT 
N.B. From A, C, D, and E, one-fourth of the amounts to be deducted for exempt 
incomes under 150/. a-year. 


Gross Amounts raised by Income and Property Tax in Great Britain. 
At5 percent. 1804 £ 3,578,890 At 10 percent. 1811 £13,707,218 


Do. 1805 4,496 ,142 Do. 1812 13,628,454 
64 per cent. 1806 6,145,260 Do. 1813 14,889,445 
10 percent. 1807 10,131,344 Do. 1814 =15,109,803 
Do. 1808 11,398,135 Do. 1815 15,227,500 
Do. 1809 12,386,913 Do. 1816 = 12,276,871 
Do. 1810) = 13,492,215 N.B. The tax was repealed in 1816. 


Population of Great Britainin 1811 . . . 411,969,364 
ae ae (toy) ee ee ae 14,073,331 
re KG 1841. . «. 18,656,414 
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Under the former tax, incomes under 60/. a-year, derived from trades 
and professions, alone were exempt, though those between 60/. and 
150/. were subjected to only a reduced scale of charge ; the total amount 
upon which this was assessed being, in 1812, 13,136,014/., in schedule 
(D), while the larger incomes in the same schedule, which are now also 
assessed, amounted to 21,247,621/.; making a total, in that schedule, 
of 34,383,635/. Funded property held by foreigners was formerly 
exempt, but is now charged. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with 
the Rate of Duty on Foreign Wheat, during each week from the Com- 
mencement of the New Duties to the 24th September, 1842; also during 
each Month of the same period; and during the Quarters ended Midsum- 
mer and Michaelmas, 1842. (Continued from p. 231.) 



























































Wheat. Weekly Average. 
Date. 
Nes pone Pinich Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
Weeksended | 3s: d.1 & dss. @. s.- adi] 8d.) Ss ds At8. Beale. 
1842. (| 27 8 
May 6 . 60 9} 59 if a ja 4d 989. 88045) Sls BASSO sey 
io 1509 10 | 60 O 1-12 O96 3 119.6) Bl Ai ol oa 
2007 1-00 9 160 5S (IZ 0" 26 O19 5 82" 6 St sea eee 
27. 6-1-6117} 60 9. 12 0 26 O19. 72133) 84 38s hiss 
Janes on «4-03-27 ) G1 3ch 4d. OC 26-56 419 7) B38 47.482 Gs Sas 
105-1. 164503 9261..9.) TENOo26 09 1:20. 7 31.9). 33 2a 
Ze] 63-10-1622. --3-|. 10 -O-e26 10-1) 21-64-36. 10. 839 2a, 
25. 1 O42 01°65 0 9 O P27 7) 218) 31.7 | ot Oa cms 
July 2 44 64 3) 63 7 9 0 1 27°79 Yoo" 4 7 323. noe, 08 soe 
9» 564510 | 64. 1 8 0 1027-6 1-22 S38): W9ic Sa So eal 
16... }°65'..8 | 64 .5 8 0. )-28: O})-225: 0 1038. 7. |) SAO tS aiees 
U3 1. Guba t, 4 | 64: 07 SPO 27 AT a2 6 136. 5 sd 2a eae 
30 .-j4.63. 9 | 64 7 8 0) 28) 0, 21 .o 3405 Scots | oem 
Aug. 6°. 61 3} 64 2 8 01 27° 6 120 61.35 11) 34> 1 Sore 
13-08-11 | 63103 9 ORI 7-120) 2-35. 7-4 Sa eae 
20. 3s 1-062 9921667 A04 12-40 | 26. 9-19 6.1 32: 10°] 33° 8 isa 
OF» hao Ae}. OO: 24 oI?) O27 Jie Wolk Sane do Bilin d NeSAes ONS? sass 
Sept. 3 . | 53 3 98 Li 14. O04) 27. 2 118 10°) Sioa ant 132s 
HOt. el 7 56 OM 16 ORT 27— eS 96 "267" A 3356. tae 
17 4S 30) O47 ZN IR O27 8) 7 O18 10 1 Set eae 
OA oa dey 6S WO ets. O27, 10°). 2845 | 20-47 4 SS 33 4 
Months:— | 
May . . 60 10 oe oo 126° 6 TD “Fiiwsd OarSale) eae 
June... 4.63911 as oe oH 26715820: 109 (S32 1 -33)< Saas 
July . «| 64 9 ss oe MHOZ7 Osh 2RAD 4034s Sasa esa 
August. . | 57 11 oe oss, I 27038. dO y 8s) 34.210 1 B45 On aes 
September. | 52 11 os ee 27:4 [18 65 | 3042 | 33 29533 ai 
Quarters ended] 
1842 :— 
Midsummer | 61 8 ass a 26.149 20 oO 132529 4 380 Gales 


Michaelmas | 58 1 a elo i a4 8 (O WhO vO | S249 1 35 Ties ouey 


a 
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An Account of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat- 
Flour Imported, Paid Duty, and Remaining in Warehouse, in each of 
the Months ending 5th July, August, and September, 1842.—( Continued 
Srom p. 233.) 


WHEAT-FLOUR. 















Remaining 
.| Paid Duty. |‘ Warehouse 
Eoiportet eet haa at the end of 
the Month. 


Remaining 

Imported. Paid in Warehouse 
Duty. | atthe end of 

the Month. 


Months ended 


























Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

91,874 {102,713 | 318,967 
156,959 {197,716 | 273,089 
242,035 |498,103 | 16,573 



















Qrs. Qrs. ' Qrs. 
Sth July . [283,406 | 105,657 |1,158,692 
Sth Aug. . [390,679 | 286,097 |1,260,450 
doth Sept. - (819,876 2,095,345 3,772 








ESRI ea z Os 


Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, in the Quarters ending 16th July, 13th August, and 10th Sep- 
tember, 1842; and'in the corresponding Quarters of the preceding Year. 
—(Continued from p. 233.) 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


Quarters 
ended 





Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. Bullion, Total. 


pa |g is | ee: ——_ ——- — cose | 


1841. £. : £. ES &. £. 
20th July... | 16,821,000 24,567,000 || 22,975,000 | 5,170,000 | 27,445,000 
17th Aug.... | 17,228,000 g 25,184,000 || 23,012,000 | 5,106,000 | 28,118,000 
14th Sept. ... | 17,481,000 25,533,000 || 23,567,000 | 4,975,000 | 28,542,000 


1842. 


16th July ... | 18,279,000 | 8,565,000 | 26,844,000 || 21,713,000 | 7,818,000 | 29,531,000 
13th Aug.... | 18,952,000 | 9,330,000 | 28,282,000 || 22,525,000 | 8,496,000 | 31,021,000 
10th Sept... | 19,714,000 | 9,833,000 | 29,547,000 || 23,159,000 | 9,177,000 | 32,336,000 








Aggregate Amount of Notes circulated in the United Kingdom, distin- 
guishing those of Private and Joint-Stock Banks, with the Amount of 
Bullion in the Bank of England, during the Four Weeks preceding the 
23rd July, 20th August, and 17th September, 1842.—(Continued from 
p. 233.) 


During Four Weeks preceding 
Description of Notes. 
23rd July, | 20th August, 17th Sept. 
1842. 1842. 1842. 


£. & &. 
Kngland—Bank of England . |19,908,000/20,351 ,000| 19,914,000 
Private Banks. . | 5,166,581) 5,150,628) 5,098,259 
Joint-Stock Banks. ; 2,939,195] 2,823,090] 2,819,749 
Scotland—Chartered Private & ; 
Joint-Stock Banket| 22715,680| 2,674,835] 2,648,549 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland. «| 2,892,775) 2,831,750) 2,806,025 


Private and Joint- 
Stock Banks . i 1,680,987) 1,632,617) 1,663,012 


Total . . |35,303,218|35,463,920| 34,949,594 


Bullion in the Bank of England | 8,833,000) 9,570,000} 9,816,000 
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An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in each 
of the Years and Quarters ended 5th July, 1841 and 1842,—( Continued 
JSrom page 232.) 











Years ended 5th July, 




































































Description. — 
1841 1842 Increase. Decrease. 
£: i, £. £, 
Customs = - a je ea 19,410,877 |. 19,419 5735 33,858 as 
EXCISC)  '¢  “s < «= | 12,693,307)) ¥2,099,397 - 54,000 
Stamps Seer en 6,706,288 | 6,649,087 os 57,201 
Mascon ' wiwile bs ik 4,372,319 | 4,440,162 67 ,843 He 
Post-Olfice F105 ei). 433,000 539,000 | 106,000 a 
Crown Lands... 3.) 628 147 ,500 180,000 32,500 an 
Miscellaneous. 104,180 567,327 | 463,147 s 
Imprest and other Monies 345 ,631 417 ,236 71,055 ate 
Repayments of Advances. 538 ,983 535,456 oe 3,027 
Total Income . . | 44,672,225 | 45,337,400 | 779,903 114,728 
Quarters ended 5th July, 
Description. 
1841 1842 Increase. Decrease. 
£. oe £. £. 
Customss coe Sys 4,848 ,586 4,422,191 ae 426,395 
essen. | 62 ve tei Fen tie 2,795,312 2,890,100 94,783 3 
SUGDUDS. | lt ase, oboe 1,680,821 1,698,379 17,558 : 
WakCSpe tix, wisi a bene s 2,030,696 2,059,239 28,543 a 
Post-Omeew 25 45 = 8. 119,000 154,000 35,000 ake 
Crown Lands. . 30 ,000 30,000 ois oa 
Miscellaneous. 18,235 213,757 195,522 os 
Imprest and other Monies 197 ,985 267 ,530 69,545 : 
Repayments of Advances. 143,540 102,552 = 40,988 
Total Income. . 11,864,175 | 11,837,748 | 440,956 | 467,383 


Total Increase on the Year, £665,175: Total Decrease on the Quarter, £26,427. 





An Abstract of the Income and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in each 
of the Quarters ended 5th of July, 1841 and 1842.—(Continued from 


p. 232.) 





INCOME. 





Quarters ended 


Description. 


1841 


te | 


Customs . 

Excise. 

Stamps . .¢ 

Taxes: fe 46 
Post-Office 

Crown Lands 
Miscellaneous 

Imprest and other Monies 
Repayments of Advances 


- {11,710,702 


Totaly .s) 
Cash applied to pay off \ 
Deficiency Bills . 


—-—. 


e {11,710,702 


Total . 


z 
4,676,712 
2,813,713 
1,680,821 
2,030,696 
119,000 
30,900 
18,235 
197,985 
143,540 


5th July, 


1842 


4,492,191 
2,905,191 
1,698,379 
2,059,239 
154,000 
30,000 
213,757 
267,530 
102,552 





11,852,739 
200,000 


12,052,739 





CHARGE. 


Description. 


Permanent Debt 
Terminable Annuities . 
Civil List. 


Interest on ii Nee 
Other Charges 


Bills. 

Sinking Fund 

Charge for Advances d 
Total Charge 
The Surplus. . 


Total . 


Quarters ended 
5th July, 


1842 


£. 


8,276,954 
664,35, 


15,164 


1841 


£. 


8,185,079 
672,357 


29,822, 


97,389 

489.799 

325,734 
9,869,391 
2,183,34 


12,052,783 


97,122 
547,396 
192,550) 





—— —_—_ 


9,717,336 
1,993,366 


11,710,702 
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An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in each 


of the ¥ 
(Continued from p. 312.) 

















Years and Quarters ended the 10th of October, 1841 and 1842.— 


Years ended Oct. 10, 1842. 





























Description. 

1841 1842 Increase. Decrease. 

Ee £. £. £. 

Customs = sf «os 19,485,217 | 19,656,495 71,278 se 
Excise . ee) 6 LOSS .,.014 » 1251245566 , 733,448 
Stamps: =. —.j : 6,687,575 | 6,547,863 ve 139,712 
"PaKes oS. bo or oe 4,359,672 | 4,297,439 és —UGegdos 

Property Tax. . . an 313,844 | 313,844 ac 

Post Omice.  . ss 426 , 000 591,000 165 ,000 ws 
Crown Lands . a oars 153,000 142,000 oe 11,000 

Miscellaneous . . 95,123 572,926 | 477,803 ee 

Imprest and other Monies 360,487 430,501 70,014 ee 

Repayments of Advances 488,858 533,293 | 104,435 se 
Total Income . . | 44,913,946 | 45,269,927 {1,302,374 | 946,393 

Quarters ended Oct. 10, 1842. 
Description. 

1841 1842 Increase. Decrease. 

i e. £ ee 

Customs 5,737,217 | 5,943,977 | 206,760 ae 
Excise . Fy Sepa 4,160,866 | 3,726,035 ne 434,831 
Brampe! 0 6b 8 es 1,732,704 1,631,480 a 101,224 
ES ae a ar 320,160 177 ,437 ae 142,733 

Property Tax. . . + as 313,844 | 313,844 one 

Post-Office~ .-- « « 116,000 168,000 52,000 < 
Crown Lands. ,. : 50,500 12,500 sie 38,000 

Miscellaneous. : 15,325 20,924 5,599 ae 

Imprest and other Moneys 97 ,805 111,070 13,265 ae 

Repayments of Advances 122,374 180,211 57, 837 de 
Total Income . .« | 12,352,951 | 12,285,478 | 649,305 | 716,778 





An Abstract of the Income and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in each 
of the Quarters ended 10th October, 1841 and 1842.—(Continued from 


p. 312.)) 
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INCOME. 


Quarters ended 
10th October. 




















Description. 
1841 1842 
BAP EE SS #. £. 

Customs. . . - . | 4,256,828! 4,647,479 
EXCIS@s, Sbnte te le 4,183,564! 3,744,523 
Stamps . . - 1,732,704] 1,631,480 
Taxes. . 320,160 177,437 
Property ‘fax. ‘ 58 313,844 
Post Office 116,000 168,000 
Crown Lands 50,500 12,500 
Miscellaneous . . . 15,325 20,924 
Imprestand other Monies 77,805 111,078 
Repaymentsof Advances} 122,374) 180,211 
10,875, 260)11,007,461 

Cash applied to pay off 

Deficiency Bills . 150,000 

Totaly... »461 








CHARGE. 





Quarters ended 
10th October. 
Description. 


1841 1842 








3,397,962 
1,373,402 


32,449 


&. 
3,399,173 
1,372,986 


38 , 144 


Permanent Debt 
Terminable Annuities . 
Interest on prt os | 
Billstire =: J 
Sinking Fund ° 
Cisithhists 29 A0k J. 
Other Charges . . 
Charge for Advances . 


97,482 
328590 
173,627 


97,382 
409.166 
60,000 


5,376,851] 5,403.512 
5,648,409) 5,603,949 


Total Charge , 
The Surplus , 


Total . + 111,025,260) 11,007,461 
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An Analysis of Bankruptcies in England and Wales, showing the 
Counties and Trades in which they have occurred, during each of the 


Months of June, July, August, and September, 1842—(Continued 
from p. 234.) 






































a|& > 
counties. |[|$/5/ 2/2 TRADES. als | aula 
See 2/3 )4)a 
| 
Bedford. ... 1. 4 ,) ee 
IBOrES E 0 bs Sb hie ale wl 
Bucks 69)... Bh heel eed 
Cambridge. . | +-| 2 ‘ ] Persons connected with 
Chester. fecie ell? dees 2 Manufactures. 
Cornwallis. -« | e<l se sihws 
Cumberland oe| ««| 20! e+1] Cotton Trade. . «© a) le, oi. 
PDemby 2 6. © | Ssiios! ee) ool Woollen do...) «. % a) a 
Devon . tee eh a Salle rT ke, mnie Li die 
Dorset 2. «\ « A) ol, A) si) Luitetuenoessetantet ei 4 55h ol Genie 
Durham. <<. . 3) 3) TT) Tron Foundry. +... - hii goatee 
BIGSOX fe ss Aion! Al eet] Metal Wares-<) sols 7 aa PS 
Gloucester . .{ 4 2) 2) 1)| Building Trades. . ~.| 5} 3) 8) 1 
Hants . «—. 3] ..| 1} 3]| Miscellaneous. . . Gr i3hy 97 
Hereford . e-6ll} -viok eels 
| Hertford . Oy oad eal ell 
f Huntingdon . | ++] «+) «+| «- 
Kent . ST hea sh a 
Lancaster . . | 19} 19] 16) 9 Agriculture. 
Leicester .« «| °* Lh irae 
i Lincoln. o | elt al . 2 ouanmers.. a) wah 6 Sheol. Ores 
Middlesex . . | 19) 20) 20| 17|| Corn, Hay, and Hop 
Monmouth . UD ei Ele Be Dealers, Millers gs) eS Wes 
Norfolk . 2} 1} 1}! Cattle and Wool Dealers. pA ely 4 gies 2 Mar 
Northampton ./| --| 1} ..| 3j| Coaches and Horses. . 2). 3) 2S 
Northumberland | .-| --| 1] ..|! Brewers, Maltsters, and 
Nottingham .| 1| 4 1) .. Distillers "".) S35 "21" Sree 
Oxford. oven kts, |) 2 sd) sinh dis. 
i Rutland. . «| es} oe oo] «- 
DALOP. «hs are) Se. Cs 0 Ses | eae | 
Somerset . .| 2° 3) lj... Other. 
CTE oo paneer ee | ly OMB: er 
Suffolk. . . | -+| 2) ..| || Innkeepers, Victuallers, 
Surrey - . »| 3} 3; 2} 3) Wine and Spirit Mer- 
GussOkencinee— oy Shido ce Chantiisenisceneck of «sf 21> Olea 
Warwick . .{ 3] 7| 5) 7\| Merchants,Bankers,Ware- 
Westmoreland. | --| «-| «-| -- housemen, Agents, Bro- 
Wilts . Fes ee: cen Ce | kers, Shipowners, and 
Worcester . . | oe! een Nar Wholesale Dealers. . | 10 13) 12/13 
York . . «| 14; 10; 12] 4|| Tradesmen, Shopkeepers, 
WValessti 2's. ts Seidl sBivaid and Retail Dealers . | 21 25) 19/18 


Miscellaneous mile Ve 15 14) Pies 


ee 


Total . . | 95)100) 87| 65 Total 


ae eee | 


. . | 95100, 87/63 
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Accipents, see Coal Mines, Railways. 
Accounts of the Statistical Society of 
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Hendon for di84y 0) yes art ieonw 2 90 
Agriculture, Naples and Sicily. 177, 190 
Agricultural School, on the Self-sup- 

porting Reading, Writing, and 

Agricultural School at Wallingdon, 

by Mrs. Davies Gilbert . . . . 288 
Alison, W. P., M.D., Destitution and 

Mortality in some of the Great 

Powns-or Scotland’ © 4°.) '°, 9", 989 
Erm Napier ek Vee RR 187 
Ashworth, Henry, Esq., Statistics of 

the Present Depression of Trade at 

Bolton, showing the Mode in which 

it affects the different Classes of a 

Manufacturing Population . . . 74 

Statistical Illustrations of the 

Past and Present State of Lanca- 

RE ORR eA Binh a A ect ds me OAS 
Bank or Ena@uanp, Average of Weekly 

Liabilities and Assets, Quarters 

ended in Jan., Feb., and March, 1841 

SE vig i a ge ee Rees Oe 

in March, April, May, and June, 

Esa and, (842 aa a, 938 

in July, Aug. and Sept. 1841 

BIEN ee eg ng a os OY 
Bank Notes, issued in England and 

Wales, Four Weeks ended 11th Dec. 

1841; 8th Jan., 5th Feb., 5th March, 

ee ee bee ae Set Fae ne op es Od 

Four Weeks ended April 2, April 
a0; May 28, Jane 25, 1842 . . . 233 
Four Weeks ended July 23, Aug. 

20, and Sept. 17,1842 . . fort 
Bankruptcies, Number gazetted in the 

several months in each County and 

Trade :— 

Dees 1347,-te Feb. 1842. 96 
March to May, 1842 - 234 
Juneto Sept. 1842 . . . . 8t4 

Belgium, Royal Decreefor the Regula- 
tion of the Centra} Statistical Commis- 
sion, established in 184]. . . . 209 

Accidents in, and Provident In- 

stitutions attached to, Coal Mines . 292 
Bodies Corporate, of English Boroughs 129 
Bolton, Statistics of Depression of 

eee: aCe) . ew wld WP TA 

Boroughs, see Municipal Institutions, 

Bridgwater Trust, Accidents in its Coal 
Nigeria. ner wie Slik gots 208 

Burgesses, see Freedom. 

CAMBRIDGE, see Universities. 

Capital Punishments, in Lancashire, 
during the last Sixty Years, by R. W. 
Hopkins, Bsqusuieo se tell 268 

Charities,in English Boroughs 140, 149, 166 

Charities, Public, in Sicily. . - 200 
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Charters of English Boroughs 101, 102, 105 


Civil Jurisdiction, in English Boroughs 


135, 


Cleansing, see Paving. 
Clergy, Naples and Sicily. 188; 
Coal Mines, Proportion and Ages of 
Males and Females employed therein 
Accidents in, Abstract from a 
Register kept at Oldham, by Joseph 
Fletcher, Esq. ; Proportion, Age, and 
Occupation of Persons Injured; 
Causes and Character of Injury. 
—— Accidents in those of Belgium, 
and the Provident Institutions at- 
tached, Translated from the Official 
Report, by C.R. Weld, Esq.; Popu- 
lation Employed; Casualties ; Pro- 
portions Killed and Injured; Com- 
parison with the Bridgwater Trust in 
Lancashire ; Objects and Funds of 
the Institutions; Constitution as 
Fixed by Royal Decree . . . . 
Commerce, Naples and Sicily . 179, 
Russia, Notices of, by A. Slow- 
aczynski ; Guilds of Merchants 
and Traders; Chief Articles of 
Commerce; Ports; Canals; Fair of 
Nijnt Noveotod. 0.0) fie 
Common Councils, of English Bo- 
EOU QUIS erty ES Zhe ; 
Consumption, see Factory System. 
Corn, Table of the New Duties on Corn, 
Meéaband: Flonk (7° °i2) Se oe « 
—— Average Prices, Weekly, Monthly 
and Quarterly : 

From ~December 31, 1841, to 
March 25, 1842, with Septennial 
ANCES OSS 4 PP ke eres 

—— April 1, to June 25, 1842 

May 6, to Sept. 24,1842 . 

See Grain, Wheat. 

Coroner, Expenses of that Office in 
each Borough of England . . . 

Corporations, see Municipal Institu- 
tions. 

Council of the Statistical Society of 
London, for 1842-3. Sout nes 

Cowan, Charles, M.D., Physician to 
the Berks Hospital, Report of Private 
Medical Practice for 1840. : 

Crime, see Capital Punishments. 

Criminal Jurisdiction in English Bo- 
Tones! 0 WT ote 134, 

Currency, see’ Bank Notes, Bank of 
England. 














Decrens, see Statistical Commission, 
Coal Mines. 

Depression of Trade at Bolton; mode 
inwhich it affects the different classes 
of a manufacturing population ; posi- 
tion and policy of a manufacturer; de- 
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203 
93 
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292 
195 


300 


132 


229 


93 


17231 


310 


149 


81 


136 


316 


creased employment and wages of 
Operatives; various application of 
earnings according to amount . 
Destitution and Mortality in some of 
the Large Towns in Scotland, by 
W. P. Alison, M.D.; proportion of 
destitute in Edinburgh to paupers 
in England: Mortality as compared 
with that of English Towns: means 
of ‘alleviation. a farcw! soins 


Epvucarion, Report on Superior, Se- 
condary, and Primary in France ; 
Organization; Finances; Ministry ; 
Public Instruction; Academies ; 
‘¢Institutions;’? “ Pensions ;’’ Ex- 
aminations of Associated Professors ; 
Colleges; Elementary Schools ; Sta- 
tistics of each class of Institutions 

Naples and Sicily. . . 188, 

—— Statistics of, in England, 1841-2, 





by S. Tremenheere, Esq.. - : 
—-— See Universities, Widddiace 
School. 
Elections, Municipal, Expences . 140, 


Expenditure, see Accounts. 


Facrory System, Influence in the De- 
velopment of Pulmovary Consump- 
tion, by D. Noble, Esq., Surgeon, 
Manchester; Comparison of Results 
of Registration in Manchester and 
other Towns; agesof Death . . 

Finances, of English Boroughs; ab- 
stracts of the Income, Expenditure, 





and Debts ofeach . . 140, 
, of Naples and Sicily. . 186, 
Fisheries, Sicily. . zy i Pepe see 


Fletcher, "Joseph, Esq., Hon. Sec., Sta- 
tistics of the Municipal Institutions 
ofthe English Towns. 

Accidents in Coal Mines: at Old- 
iio . Sees ees 

Flour, see Corn, w meaty 

France, Report on Educationin . . 

Freedom, in Boroughs . . . «= 

“Freemen,” in Boroughs, franchises 
and property... « 120, 





Gaots, see Prisons. 
Gardiner, Ner, Esq., Notice of the 
Workhouse School, Manchester. . 
Gilbert, Mrs. Davies, on the Agricul- 
tural School at Wallingdon . 
Goodwin, John, Esq., Her Majesty’s 
Consul for Sicily ; Progress of the 
Two Sicilies under the Spanish 
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SAO careers paceemer Ge Mss) sce 
Government, Naples and Sicily 
Grain, on the Fluctuations in the prices 
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by Rawson W. Rawson, Esq., Hon. 
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pene with those of Wheat in Eng- 
an e ° @ e e e ® e e 
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184, 260 
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Heyrwoop, JAmus, Esq., F.R.S., Sta- 
tistics of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge . . 

Hopkins, R. W., Esq., Capital Punish: 
ments in Lancashive So Re : 

Hospital Statistics, Report from. the 
Committee on; Population of the 
Hospitals ; ; Distribution of Sex, Age, 
and Disease, with duration and re- 
sults; necessity of Reports from 
Hospitals; Table of Hospital Cases 


Income, see Accounts. 

Income and Expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, see Revenue. 

Income Tax, Tables of former and 
present Rates of Duty, Incomes as- 
sessed, and Produce, actual or esti- 
mated . . ‘, Aiswiee Sule 

Ireland, Loan Pands See 


Jonzs, Rev. H. L., M.A., Report on 
General Education, Superior, Se- 
condary, and Primary in France . 

Justice, Administration of, in English 
Boroughs... «Sa! «me eer ie 


Kinesron-uPON-HuLL, Report on the 
Condition of the Working Classes . 
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ticularly of the Hundred of Salford, 
by Henry Ashworth, Esq.; at the 
Conquest; in the reign of Elizabeth ; 
modem increase in ‘Population and 
Value; disparities explained ; Forest 
of Rossendale. —..° «= Sas 

Capital Punishments in... 

—~ See Manchester, Oldham, Bridg- 
water Trust. 

Lighting, see Paving. 

Loan Funds, on their increasing Oper- 
ation in Ireland, by Henry John 
Porter, Esq., progress ; advantages . 

Local Acts and Government, English 
Boroughs. 3 

London, Giatiaties ‘of Hospitals . . 





Mancuestrer, Abstract of its Parish 
Registers .  « : 
Police Statistics of the Week's end . 
Vital Statistics of age ke and 

Pieces 6) el ON 46 
Se an soos of Osgunnition by the 
Factory System. : 
Workhouse-school, Industrial 
Moral 

Manufactures, Naples ath Sicily 

Markets and Fairs, Expences of, ‘in 
English Boroughs . . . 

Meal, see Corn. 
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